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CLTDESDALE RE^PRINTED REPORT. 



A aRictiLtuRE has been regarded by the Ttifeil 
^*^ meh in all ages, as the mod important eln|Joy- 
tnent of mankind, and the firmeft fupport of\ ftate) 
iuid bang of the mod laborious kipd, and attended 
^ith uncommon hasard and difficulty, feems not only 
to merit, but demand, every poflible degree of public 
patronage* Yet, notwithftanding tKe boafted im^ 
provements of modern times, it is wonderful to ob- 
ferve how little its intcrefts have been regarded by 
ftatefmen and kgiflators* Aihidft fuch general ne* 
gled, it is honourable to Britain, and muft give plea* 
fure to evety lovet of his country, that this ufefiil art 
is at length dignified, by being made a national ob^ 
jea, and engaging the attention of the firfl chars^Sers 
of this- kingdom* Unhappily the generous exertions 
of the Board of Agriculture have commenced in un« 
propitious times, when the rage of war, having dif- 
trad:ed the public attention, and the fuUen fpirit of 
party narrowed the minds of men, and raifed up a- 
mong them the demon of jealoufy and diflruft, in tht 
room of general benevolence, every liberal enterprife 
of national imp^vement is ftifled or fiifpended. But 
ihould tranquillity once more be reflored^ it may fliil 
be hoped that the patriotic operations of this honour- 
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able Board may contribute largely to repair our mif- 
fbrtuhes. 

In this view, it is defirable to have even the fmall- 
eft opportunity of promoting the agricultural im- 
provement of the country, by furnifhing part of the 
information required. But however agreeable it may 
be to undertake the tafk, in the execution it k no 
light matter for an individual to commit himfelf to 
the public, on fuch fubjeSs, and under fuch circum- 
ftances, as the prefent. 

When the agricultural ftate of the county of La- 
nark was publilhed in the year 1794, it had been re- 
commended to make it as concife as poffible. Ac- 
cordingly the mafs of collected materials was Search- 
ed, and all poflible pains taken to reconcile feeming 
contradiftions, to purge the whole of errors and fri- 
volous matter, and to give a brief extraft of all the 
■ufeful information, in the order which appeared to 
the writer to be the moft natural. Copies of this were 
diftributed among a number of the moft confiderable 
landholders, agricukurifts, huft)andmen, and indeed 
perfons of every defcription in the county who had fur- 
nifhed articles of information, inviting them to return 
fuch remarks as fhould occur to them.. But though 
fome have been pleafed to exprefs a general approba- 
tion, not a fmgle remark, or additional piece of infor- 
mation, has been fent ; nor do the remark? on a few 
copies returned to the Board, by gentlemen refiding 
in • diftant_ counties, contain any thing of moment. 
The writer is, therefore, left to himfelf in this repub- 
lication, without a corroborating teftimony to fupport 
him, or a correcting hand to fet him right. The dif- 
ficulty is alfo increafed by the uncommon occurrences 
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of thefe eventful times. In the fhort period which 
has elapfed fince this account was laft publifhed, un- 
doubtedly the value of money has greatly funk ; but 
the price of all kinds of provifions ftill rofe in a great- 
er degree, even to alarm the nation, at one period, 
with the dread of a famine. The profpefts of the 
hufbandman were thus too much elevated ; and the 
late reduction of the value of corn, with the fcarcity 
and high wages of labourers, has thrown them into 
real diftrefs. Thefe and other concomitant circum- 
(lances, connected with the times, muft affefl: the in- 
tereft of agriculture ; in what manner, however, it 
would be rafhnefs to pretend to predid. But, in 
giving a fair ftate of the country, on the one hand^ 
how can they be overlooked? — and, on the other, 
how can any lafe conclufion be drawn from them ? 

But, under thefe difBculties, he fhall endeavour, as 
well as he can, firft to arrange th6 former uncontra- 
difted fafts, under the different' chapters and fe£tion$ 
to which they belong ; and then, fo far as his opinion 
feems neceflary to fill up fome articles in the new ar- 
rangement, he muft beg leave to give it with free- 
dom. It may, perhaps, in fome cafes, be Angular ; 
but if in any it fhould be thought erroneous, he hopes 
this will be imputed to defeQ: of judgment, ^nd not 
intention. At his advanced life, it is not probable 
the public will be again troubled with his fentiments ; 
and on this account he is neither aftuated by the de- 
fire of applaufe nor the dread of cenfure, but ftill 
would be forry to give any juft caufe of offence. He 
hopes, therefore, to meet with candid indulgence, in 
giving his laft faithful teftimony on fubjefts which he 
deems of great importance to the national profperity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

I 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCPMSTANCW 
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Sect. I •'•'^Situation and Exteftt* 

iTHLYDESDALE is f6 called from the nobk rircr which 
^ has its fpurce in the upper confines of the diftrift, tr»-» 
verfes it in a winding courfe of upwards of 60 miles, bifcft- 
ing it longitudinally, and afterwards wafts the trade of Glaf-- 
gow to the ocean. This traft is otherwife called the county 
or Ihcriffdom of Lanark, It is fituated between ,55^ 2%' 
and 55^ 58' north latitude, and between 3^ 15' and 4^ 19' 
weft loAgitude. It is in the centre of the country, between . 
the Atlantic and German Oceans, and is bounded by the 
counties of Weft and Mid Lothians and Peebles on the £.» 
by Dumfriesfliirc on the S., by the counties of Ayr and 
Renfrc\^ on the W., and by thofe of Dumbarton and Stir- 
ling on the N. The greateft length from N. to S. is about 
47 miles, and the greateft breadth from E. to W. about 34 
miles. The fquare contents are perhaps nearly 870 miles, 
equal to 556,800 Englifh acres, or nearly 445,440 of the 
ordinary Scotch meafure. 
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Sect. 2. — Divifions, 

This diftrift is fubdivided into three inferior divifions cal** 
led wards i each under the particular jurifdiftion of a ful>- 
ftitute, appointed by the iheriff depute of the county. The 
upper ward, of which the ancient burgh of Lanark is the 
chief town, comprehends th? parifties of Carluke, Lanark^ 
Carftairs, Carhwath, Dunfire, Dolphinton, Walfton, Biggar, 
Liberton, Lamin^jton, Coulter, Crawford^ a fmall part of 
the parilh of Moffat, the reft of which is in Dumfriesfliire, 
Crawfordjohn, Douglas, Wifton and Roberton, Syminton, 
Covington, Pettinain, Carmichael, and Lefmahagow. The 
middle ward, of which the town of Hamilton is the centre, 
comprehends the pariflies of Hamilton, Blantire, Kilbride, 
Avondale, Glasford, ^Stonehoufe, Dalfcrf, Cambufnethan, 
Shotts, Dalziel, Bothwel, Eaft Mpnkland, and Weft Monk- 
land. The lower ward, lying immediately around the city 
of Glafgow, befides the country or barony parifh of Glaf- 
gow. contains the parifhes of Calder, Cambuflang, Ruther- 
glen, Carmunnock, Govan, and a part of Cathcart ; the re- 
mainder of this laft parifh being in the county of Ren- 
frew. 

There is a large map of this county publifhed by Mr. Rpfs, 
in the year 177.3, ^^^ ^^ abridgement of it has been fince 
made on a fmall fcale. As no plan of the county has been 
taken for this report, which, for the fake of the many new 
lines of roads lately drawn, would have been dcfirable, thQ / 
yeader muft be referred to thefe maps. 

Sect. 3. — Climate^ 

There being a great difference in the fituation and alti-f 
tudc of this county, not lefs variety takes place in the ftate 
of the weather than in the furface and foil of different parts. 
Pefides that inconftancy of climate, to which the ifland in 
general is fubjeft, there are circumftances in the local fitu-» 
gjtipn pf the county, which occaiion confiderable variations 
of the weather, in the different parts of it ; fo that to be 
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able to give a good account of thefe, would, perhaps, be to 
give a tolerabk medium ftate of the weather in Scotland. 
The lower end of the county is fituated in a narrow ifthmus, 
not much more than 30 miles broad^ between the Forth and 
the Clyde, which open gtadually to the fea, on each fide of 
the ifland, admitting the temperate breath of the fea breeze. 
The wind is computed to blow, about two-thirds of the 
year, from the S. Wi and W. *, over a vaft ocean, where 
no land intervenes, to prevefit it from coming to the coaft, 
faturated with the moderate temperature of that element. 
The winds from the eafterly points, which, coming from 
the Continent, over a narrow fea, are fliarper, blow lefe 
frequently, and their force is fomewhat broken by the high 
land on the eaft fide of the county, fo liiat the cold damp9» 
called Eqfterly^Harsy fo prevalent on the eaft coaft, feldom 
arrive here: confequently the cold is moderate. Inteafe 
froft is feldom of long continuance ; and deep or long lying 
fnpws are rare : Hence there are few fpots on which the 
verdure of the year is longer protrafted. On the other hand, 
the moft frequent winds coming over fo wide an ocean, arc 
fraught with vapour, which frequently overclouds the Ucy, 
cools the air, and renders the Summer's heat lefs intenfe; 
fo that it is frequently fcarce fufficient to ripen the fruits of 
the earth. Thefe vapours, intercepted by the neighbouring 
heights in the counties of Renfrew and Dumbarton, fall in 
frequent ^nd heavy fhowers, on the northern parts of Ac 
county. In going up the Clyde the furface flattens ; Icarce 
a mountain, between the river and the ocean, raifes its; 
head to catch^he clouds ; and the current of air pafiing, 
without interruption, acrofe the country, the rain is 



* That this is the moft frequibt and moft forcible wind, is e^idoat from 
the appearance of the trees, the tops of which {^eneraUy incline to the N. "Ev 
And it is no lefs remarkable, that they put out the longeft and ftrongeft 
root towards the S. W., in order to fupport them againft the moft frequent 
attacks ; fo that, when a N. £. ftorm happens, triple the number of tre^ 
arc bbwn down, which fall under as great blafts from the oppolite quar- 
ter. 
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kfs *• This circumftance occafions other variations of tH^ 
weather in dificreiit fitnations.. The clouds, in paffing over^ 
4>{ten water the higher grounds on the eaftem and wefterh 
fides of the county ^ and, buoyed up by the denfe air m the 
hollow, leare the middle parts dry. The e£feds of thefe^ 
lifiid other meteorological phenomena to be now mentioned^ 
im agriculture and vegetation, merit attention. 

But in difcul&ng this fubjed, it may be propet here td 
|Hremife, that the nations of the air, in calm weather, which 
fometimes vary, in the courfe of a few days, round all tl^ 
points of the compafs, being only breathings from iht near- 
eft clouds, which occur during the cefTation of die more ge- 
lieral currents, are not charafleriftic of the climate of any 
{particular tra£t. The fame thing may be obferved of the 
rains whi<:h accompany thunder; they being neither depen-^ 
dant on the general winds, nor the pofition of the land, but 
falling indifcriminately on any place, over which electrical 
clouds happen to be fufpended ; though they are no doubt 
moft frequent and copious near high fummits which attra^ 
thefe clouds* 

The moft frequent wind, as has beferi already faid, is from 
the S. W. 5 xiext to it is the N. E., which, for the moft 
part, is accompanied with fair weather. The heavieft and 
moft lafting rain, but not die moft frequent, is from the S. 
£. The wind feldom blows long from the S. without 
bringing rain ; and this rain is heavy, but of ihort continu-' 
mnce. The rain from the W. and S. W. comes in repeated 
ihowers, between fliort intervals of fair weather ; and the 
greateft quantity of rain, here, comes from the latter, which, 
as the wind blows much from that quarter, in the begin-' 
liing of the year, generally drenches the ground greatly be-** 
fore feed^time. Rains from the N. W., N., and N. £., are 

* As a proof that the height of the land between the Clyxle and the weft 
coaft is very moderate, there are places in the middle ward, on the north 
ilde of the river, from ioo,to 150 feet above the level of the fea ; from 
whence all the heights of A iile of Arran, above fifty miles diftant, may 
be feen in a clear day. 
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inci^ier frequent iior heavy, but fuller ap4 unnourifhing. 
Th^ N* ^* ^f^i^cl 16 nxoft frequent in the months of April 
^^4 Ma; I it ibxfietime^ fets in in M^rch, s^nd i§ of great 
jifi^K>rjt2M^e, in prepati^ tlie groua4 fov th^ reqeption of 
the fee4« 

1^2^ ppuntry, where thpre is ^Imoft every where anun- 
4ej: ftra^piAj th?o^gh which ^o water can filter, in fpite of 
every s^ttentipn (q draiqing, the land is foake4 with wat^r, 
wbioh c^ oi|ly be 4rawi) of by i|^!^ans of exhalation ; and 
ground of this kind is not in a condition to exert its power^^ 
fill (he ^old, fiiiggiih moifture of the Winter is exhaled. 
"When a cpurfe of dry "vfeafher doe? not happen, therefore, 19 
due feafpn, the feed time mUfl; eidier be 4^f£^^d to a late per 
Tiod> pr the jteed, committed to ^e crude fpUs will make 
but a (low and imperfe£b progr^efs. This is one caufe pf 
Ithe iatenefs of the L^nar^fhire harvefts. The ait whict^ 
Overfpreads the hollows, being denfe and drff contribute 
to quicken exhalation, fo that the low l^nds ^xy fodner thaijf 
thpfe on the hi^ights $ upon which ^ lighter moifter air floats^ 
And flying fiioweirsf Pftedeir f^ll. 7h^ feed-time is^ tlieref 
fore later, or the preparatipfi lefd perfefl: on the height^ 
^thaii oh the plains ; which contributes, with other caufeS| 
. tp render the harvefts Ijcfs early and lef$ mature on the fpr-> 
ipner, thaii on' the latter. Perhaps, |oo, there i^ a principlej^ 
iningled with the moift air pf the heights, ftill ipote inimi-» 
Cal to vegetation, than the mpifture whv^h the furface fpil 
retains. Thofe huge mafles of pci^jt earth, with which the 
county abounds, are fo cold and toirpid thaj: it is not uncpm-^ 
mon, after i. hard Winter, to find the froily congelation, in 
large bodies, ftill remaining in them, when the Summer is 
far advanced, and the heat has been confiderable. May we 
not then fuppofe, that the cold n^oiftufe arifing from them, 
in exhalations, before it acquire the temperature of common 
air, may cool the earth, and benumb the vegetables over 
which it pafleth ? itowever this may be, it is certain, that 
the high lands, where thefe bodies of peat earth abound, are 
lefs fertile than tliey have been in early times ) neither the 

B 
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(lately oak, nor its accompanying brufli-wood, now ajppeay^ 
where they had once flourtihed abundsintly j and now lie bii^ 
ried together under the torpid chaos : not can the utmofl: 
induftty reftorc them in that vigour, with which in former 
ages they have fpontaneoufly grown. The oak particularly, 
now planted on the belt foil, in the midit of a thicket, will 
barely Jive ; while perhaps, witfiin an hundred yards, one 
of a magnificent fize may be found lying on the fpot, where, 
it may evidently be feen, by its roots ftilt faft in the earth', 
it had been produced. 

Something to the fame purpofe may be obferved refpefting 
the annual produ£tions of the earth. There are many pla- 
ces to be found, on the ridges on both fided of this county, 
which feem once to have been accurately cultivated, and now 
for a time left neglefted. Judging from the Appearance of 
the coimtry where thefe places are, it is prefumable that the 
climate in which they are fituated is not adapted to the 
growth of com ; and it is probable they have been abandon- 
ed for that reafon. But it is plain the cultivators' had not al- 
ways found this to be the cafe ; for the appearance of the 
places in queftion is not like that of flight attempts, rafhly 
undertaken, and quickly abandoned j but like that of fields, 
whidi have been for a confiderable time under attentive cul- 
ture *. How fliair we account for this failure of fertility ? 
The climate, upon the whrfe, is much the fame as it was 
from the earlieft notices we have of it. The illuftrious bio-» 
grapher of Agricoh, about the time when that general 
was ere£ling ramparts upon the northern confines of this 

* Befides the increafed cold, occalioned by the increafe of peat mofs, 
one may fuppofe other caufes of this defertion. For example, it is faid the 
"wild grey oau ftill continued to be fown on fome.of the word land in this 
county, about the beginning of the prefent century ; and they are yet fown 
in fome places of Galloway, and the North Highlands. This plant is hardieit 
and thrives on worfe land than the cultivated oats. The wild oats might 
have been cultivated on the places ^udcd to ; and when the other oats 
came into general ufe, the fields which are fit only for the former, might be 
negleded. But this will hardly fatisfy a perfon who has carefully examined 
the country, and difcovered many other marks of diminilhed fertility^. 
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i:ounty> chara£lerife$ the Caledonian weather thus : << Cce- 
** lum crebris imbribus ac nebulis foedum : Afperitas frigo- 
«« rum abeft ;" which .correfponds pretty much with the ac- 
count above given, of the climate of the lower ward. It mjuA 
therefore arife from fome fuch local caufe as that which has 
been dated. Ijt is natu^l to fuppofe,that from thofe large ]3eds 
of fpongj matter, a coniiderable quantity of moiiture charged 
with the chilling cold it has contradied, muft be daily eva« 
porated. This mud either be diflipated i? the furrounding 
atmofphere, increafing the cold all around the places from 
which it is drawn ; or, creeping unmixed along the. furface, 
produce dill more baneful efie£ts, wherever it fpreads. In 
either cafe, peat mofies, befides being of little ufe themfelveSj 
arc highly unfriendly to the general vegetation of the coun- 
try ; and as they are ilill accimfiulating, ijb is melancholy to 
anticipate^ to what height their malignant influence may ar- 
rive. 

We now return to take notice of other eflfefts of the 
f ]iimate on vegetation. The greateft droughts are in the 
months of May and June. When the weather is dry in 
the latter end of May, it commonly continues fo in June^^ 
till thunder brings rain *• The violent exhalation, in thefe 
months, fuddenly binds up the wet. clay foil, making it 
fo hard that the roots of the plants cannot extend in it ; 
fo that vegetation is almoft fufpended till the rains come. 
The ground is generally well watered towards the lat- 
ter end of June and beginning of July, and then a great 
growth commences i and as the latter end of Summer is 
generally more rainy than Ae beginning of it, this growth 
is protra£ted till the feafon is far advanced, and occafions 
a late harveft. The drought in May, which is often acr* 
companied with a cold wind, greatly checks the rifing of 
the pafture, but is ftill more- injurious to the hay crop, 
•which, when ftunted at this time, never again recovers. 

Proceeding up the Clyde, the ifland becoming broader. 



* From the 8th of May to the iSth of June, 1788, not a drop pf rain 
£cU in t}ie xnidcUc ward* 
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aiW the fituation Ifetther diltaht from tinS month of tl»e ti- 
.«r, the influence of the fta ^r dtmihiflits. The fcWu- 
ftences in the nppet ward btiiig Aiore frequent and of 
greater altitude, ^vtt ftibre interrdption to the culteht of 
W ttam fea to fea ; and the tlimate i? fflpre fimllar tp that 
6f k contiflent, thfc Sumftief's heats and ike 'Wintei's 
tolds being Eftorc ftcadjr and rtmte intenfe*. "Ilicre is 
Kiore taifi ihctvz the falls tfaah !n the tniddle -wvA i but 
iroih dlt nature bf the foil, it Is ftWomer injurious to the 
huibahdpiati, excepting irt the time of haireft ; nor arc the 

.* XM fdlo^K tiUte h tattaOi from tlik ucnfue obfttntioni of in io- 
pnioBi fricBd, KGding in tbe low giouadt bf the upper wiril, on the tX- 
tTcmcB of Summer beat and l^intcr'i cold, for a iiinnE>eT of yean pad, con- 
tnited with the greateft heat and toU on tie lame days ; eitraficd from a 
Wf CtiiK jouroal oF t^e weattel' kept Ctar thcmirdiufn height Of the mid- 
Ote wan>, itti) inll bcfl OlDOt^U what U hsr* Hated. By CbcnnolneuniUi 

T A B t E. 

Showing tlie CrtrepiO of heat and cold in the vpftt t^ middle wanb, ea 

the dajt HBder^metitiDiied. 

HEAT, COLD, 



ygar. I Monih. | 



Greateft Height otthe Then 



I DcgreesbeiowthcFrnzing Point. 



ly 

■79' I Jii'T 



, 7_7 ^_l 



LJ^"^ 



■ NoTk.Oo the jdof Oflofcer, ijii, the ihermoBiMMftoodj*" below the 
(tteiing point, and on the 41b 13°, io the upper ward. The eitrcme cold 
of thefc dayt ia not marked id the middle ward journal. The earth was 
froicD, but at nine A. M. the thermometer was above the freezing point. 
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(Sliflifkib^d drcrughtt (b hurtftd; Afcendi&g td ^ Mpftt 
It^^ttit^Xff df tkt eiintitf^ ftn<yther chatige agiift t^kfcs plate. 
The higheft fummits^ intercept the clouds, and Odeafioil 
frequent rains ; frequent mifts hover on the liills, obfcurr 
ing the fky and coolihg the air ; the Summer heats are 
frequently interrupted by cold gufts ; At Winters ird t(AA 
and tedious, long retaining vn the {Hrfa<;e the heary fnow 
which falls in that trad. 

Although the general chara£ier of the climate is ^ 
fame now as in former ages, it is certain that courfes of 
good and bad feafons repeatedly occur, which materially 
afie£t the produce of the eaith. It would be a curious 
inquiry, were we able to trace tbefe revolutions for -m 
confiderable feries of years ; and might probably lead to 
ibme difcovery, whether chere be any fixed law in Nature, 
by which they are brought about. But, perhaps, there 
are no records to be found, which could be dq)ended ttpf> 
on for this purpofe. It is faid there are regifters of the 
price of grain, which tend to ftiow that a courfe of ba^ 
feafons happened about the end of the i6th century : and it 
is well authenticated, that fix or fcven years, near the end 
of the 17th, were very unfavourable. By the concurring 
teftimony of many perfons living and lately dead, we are 
aflured, that from near the beginning of the prefent cen- 
rury, to the year 1740, the feafons were moftly very 
favourable. From thence to 1756 inclufive, many unfa- 
vourable ones occurred. The year 1757, though the 
Spring was backward, was a warm Summer, and certainly 
had a good crop ^ for the price of barley fell this year 
from il. 6s. 8d. to los. 6d. per boll. From this to 1772, 
there were feveral pretty favourable feafons ; and few 
have happened fince, in which the fruits of the earth have 
not fuffered from unfeafonable frofts in Spring or Autumn, 
or both. The years 1779 and 1781, were the moft fa- 
vourable, and the crops early and good. The feverity of 
the year 1782, is too memorable to be forgotten ; and the 
frofts in tlie beginning of Summer and in Autumn, Iiavc 
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been very prevalent ever fince. It may be proper here tQ 
fubjoin the degrees of cold, by which different vegetable^ 
are injured. 

TABLE, 

Of the Degrees of Cold beneath the freezing pointy which injure 

different vegetables^ 

Degrees. 
Potatoes, either in Spring or Autumn, the leaves 

affefted and growA checked, by - - ' 2 
Ditto, ditto, the ftem attacked, and its farther 
growth prevented, and if in Autumn, the root 
makes no more progrefs, by - - 4 
Green peas and barley, when the ear is juft be- 
come milky, fpoiled hy - - - 4 
Beans, when green or wet, by ^ - „ - j 
Oats, when the ear is milky, by - - 6 
Ditto, when green, and the ear watery, on porous 

foils, will ftand,. without being much hurt - 7 

Ditto, ditto, on firm clay, ditto - - - ip 

Clover, in the tender leaf, hurt by - - 3 
Ditto and rye grafs, the crop iq May or June, 

ruined by - - - - - 9 

Turnips on the ground in Winter, injured by 24 

Ditto, ditto, totally deflroyed, by - - 30 

Notty That froft hurts plants foonefl when the air is flill 
and the dew great, or when it comes on immediately after 
rain ; and the injury does not happen unlcfs the froft con- 
tinues till the fun be above the horizon. When the froft 
goes ofiF before morning, and the fky is overcaft with frefh 
clouds, plants efcape unhurt, though they may have fuf- 
fered a pretty fevere froft during the night. 

We fhall now conclude this article by fubjoining the 
following table, containing an abftraft of the average 
heat, and number of dry and wet days every month of 
the year, for two periods of 5 years each, at 20 years dif- 
tance, which, it is hoped, along with what^has been faid, 
will convey a pretty diftinft idea of the ftate of the weather* 
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OF CLYDESDALE- 17^ 

Ttig teble is abftrafled from the journal of a learned and in- 
;genipii8 gentleman^ who has regularly kept it> ul the centre of 
ihis diftri£l, for 27 years; during which time he has accurately 
noted the ftate of the weather, the rains, (bows, &c. which 
happened every day, the life and fall of the mercury in the 
barometer and thermometer, with other meteorological re- 
marks. In this abftmfi, ^e average heat is taken from the 
height of |he thermometer at nine o'clock in the morning. 

When rain, hail, or fnow, had fallen for the greateft 
part of the day, it is called a wet day. If there were only 
fome fliowers in a day, it is made half wet, half dry ; but 
when there were only fome flight drizzling, two of fuch 
are made half a day. The fix months from March to 
Odober, the heat of which is neceflary to raife the vege- 
tables culjdvated by hufbandmen, are in the firft part of 
the table ; and the other fix months, in the beginning and 
end of the year, in the fecond. But though this fhows 
fomething of the time and continuance of rain, it conveys 
jio idea of the quantity which fell ; nor has it been afcer- 
tained in this country, except by the learned profeflbr of 
Natural Philofophy of the Univerfity of Glafgow, Mr. 
Anderfon, who has invented, perhaps, the moft ingenious 
and accurate rain gage that has yet been known. It re- 
ceives the rain at a little more than xoo feet above the le-» 
vel of the fea, and has been regularly kept fince the year 
1781 ; previous to which the rain was meafured by an old 
rain gage. This gentleman has been fo kind as to com- 
municate the quantity of rain fallen at Glafgow, for each 
month and year finqe his apparatus was ere£):ed, from 
which the quantity, for the laft five years of the foregoing 
tablci is eztradled*' For the reafons already afligned, the 
rains are qo doubt more copious at Glafgow, than in the 
flat country fome miles up the river; apd do not always 
fall at the fame period on both places : yet it may be ob-r 
ferved, that in the months which have the greateft num-- 
ber of wet days, in the one, the quantity of rain in the 
other is generally greateft. The depth of water, which 

C 
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hatd tilkh in <^cR iitmOtf is ihsrked in &tt colttfiliU nn*;* 
det (He harti^ 6f t&i xjdb&th, ifi indies atld decimal |arftd« 
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Sect. /^."^Soil pni Suffice, 

T^ county is jb cx^cn^ye, and ilus jfuirface fo greatiy 4?- 
vqrfifiedy t^ it M'^puld be imppifible to give ^y tolerable 
n^ pf /bils. TfeiB upper ward, wl^ch is yearly two-thirds 
(>f the yrhdljc county, is moftly mountainous, or at kait h^ly 
^d mporiiQ^s and fjrpn^ the nature of th^ fp)l, and thjc great 
icld^adpn of tl^ country, jiot capable of much agricultunl 
imprpyenien^ : jbetween tTifrQ-thif4s ^^ jtl^ree-fourths of \x^ 
extent may be comprehended under this defcriptioii. 7^ 
wide pariihes of Crawford and Crawfordji^^ the grffutell 
part of ^^^pii^^on and Cpultiei', are hi^ a^jid rjifg^ed. Three- 
fourths pf Douglas ^md Lefmahagpvir^ on the pne fide^ ff^^ 
of piinfire oq thf other, are jcijiher miponfli beathy land| c^ 
cpyered lyith i^eds of peat earth, yielding but little ufefi^ 
herbage. A /ponfide^ble part pf tl^e pgrijObea of Carluke^ 
Parft^ir?, J-arlark, .Car?iw^]th, yf^^on, PplpUnton, m^ 
Siggar, i$ of much the f^ime quality. 

At the head of the county^ wl^cre it bounds ^ith tha^t of 
]Dumfries, the country is very mo^xit^inpus. The great 
edifices pJF li^re ai^ fo clpJS^Iy ht^ddled together, that their 
grandeur is Ipfl to the eye of the beholder* ^i^en fa^ irsi"- 
yerfe^ the hollows, only th/e (ides of tjie jneareft mountains 
are prefented to I^s view ; if he jclimb$ itii em.inence, jbp 
fees nothing but a cpnfijifed ^rpup pf rugged top^, with d^ 
naked rock frequendy appearing ^mon^ tjbe herbajge. T\}p 
ieleyatiPn of this t^Qt is yery great, the jlite of the village pf 
Leadhills being computed tp be 2.009 f^^^ above the level 
of the feaij and the top of one of tbe Lonfithersy a ridge of 
• hills near that pl^e, has beerji foV^d to be i xPo feet higher^ 
making the height of the fummit 3 ibo feet. 

In pipceeding doiyi^ the Qy4c> Ac profpe^); ppens\; the 
hills ftand at a greater diftfikhQe frpm dne anpther, and xkp 
afbents are leis abrupt: viUages, farni^, com fields, and 
plantations of trees, appear among the eminences; and the 
mixture of hill and dale fornis a fcene at once fimple and 
fublinle. The nature pf the foil, however, is riot sdways 
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more fertile, as the elevation becomes lej&. The pafturea^ 
on the heights of Crawford are fuperior to thofe of Douglas 
or Dunfire. The former are upon hard rock, and many 
of them pretty dry, covered \^ith a thick mixture of ftiort 
heath and fweet grafles ; fometimcs- a clofe verdant carpet, 
with very little heath. The latter are frequently wet and 
fppngy, and their herbage thin and coarfe. As the hills de- 
cline in height, the rock more feldom appears on the fur- 
face J and beds of gravel, of a confiderabie depth, are fome- 
tixncs (een. ^ 

Tintoe, or Tintoek, is the laft great hill to the north, and 
forn^s the boundai^ of the hilly diilri£I on that fide. The 
height of this hill & about 2260 feet above the level of the 
feaj and the medium height of the arable land aground ids 
foot from 600 to 700 feet. From Tintoej die fate of thfe 
country is foftened doWn to gentle elevatibns and d^rel?- 
(Ions; and the Clyde flowly glides, with many windings, 
through a tra£l of beautiful meadows, for above a dozen of 
miles, till it arrives at the head of the celebrated falls. From 
thence, it ruflies from catara£): to catara£l, foaming among 
the fragments of rock for about fix miles ; and regains it^ 
quiet bed and gentle motiibn in the lower part of the upper 
ward. The uppefmoft fall i^ that of Bonnington, wherie 
the river precipitates ovfer the edge of a perpendicular rock. 
The height of this, including 9 little one immediately above 
it, is about 3.0 feet; The fecond fall is that of Cbrhoufe, 
over which the river dafhes frbm' one ledge of a flielvin^ 
rock to another. Its perpendicular height is 70 feet. Dun^ 
dafffall is 10 feet; and there are three diitin£): falls at 
Stonebyres, fucceedihg one ailother, which meafiire together' 
about 70 feet. 

The principal part of the arable land above the falls is in* 
the parifhes around Tintoe, which lie along the fide of the 
river. The foil of the meadows bythe river fide, formed 
by the ffime depofited in floods, i$ of the nature of carfc 
ground, with a greater or lefs mixture of fand, in propor- 
tion to the quicker or flower motion of the ftregm, by whitli 
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It das been depofitecL Thefe meadows are very fertile^ and 
are ftill receiving additions from the inundations of the ri- 
ver. But this caufe of fertility is alfb the caufe of frequent 
attid confider^ble damage^ the inundationtlbmetinies deftroy- 
ing the crops, ihifting the courie of the river, carrying a- 
tvay the rich foit, and leaving beds of faifd and gravel in its 
ftead. The uplands^ with the exception of fome fewplac^ 
where fprings arife, arie dry and very fertile, generally of a 
Kght and friable quality, with an' under ftratum- of £aid or 
gratel of a confiderable depth. Seme places occur wUch 
have not been fweetened by cultitre, and have a fterile ap» 
^arance Z'-^-others, where the ibil is either moorifh and 
fpongy, or fomewhat of an argilaceous quality, having an 
impertiou» under ftratum. This laft is mote frequetidy the 
thara£):er of the land which lies diftant from the river. 

From the begihnmg of the hOs downward, the ftyle of 
the country is altdgethef changed. InAead of the bafidtic 
or whin rock ftanding in perpendicular columns, dee fireo- 
itone rock, lying in horizontal ftrata, begins to take place.^ 
The fubfidence of the land does not keep pace with the £dl 
6f the Clyde. From a mild and calm river, foftly flowing 
through level meadows and wide ezpanfive bdxiks, it becomes^ 
an impetuous- torrent, deep ingulfed m a douUe range of 
fteep hills, feemitig impatient of its ftrastened courfe. The 
brooks which fall into it are fomewhat of the fame diarae- 
ter. The rufliing waters, die lofty and diverfified rocks, 
the toweriVig fummits, the overhanging woods, exhibit alto« 
gether a fceiiery, in which the beauties of nature are hafil^ 
pily blended with her grand and fubMme works, and form 
a proper fubje£l to warm die imagination, and ezercife the 
genius, of the poet and die landfcape painter ; but it is 
die bufinefs of agriculture to dwell on plainer fcenes. 

Tlite greateft part of the arable land in the pariflies of 
Lanark aUd Lefmahagow, is dry, light> and friable, though 
much lefs fertile, ibmewhat reiembling that in the neigh^ 
bourhood of Tintoc, already defcribed. In the lower part 
of the latter, the clay foil takes place ^ and much of the foil 
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pf Qarfi^k^ parifli is c}|hf5r rf ? clay nature, er ba^ ^ f^n|^ 
grgifepew? bpttP^- A gt«»^ fl«>l of it U d^^mp, cpy, af)4 
bftrren ^ )hi( fpipe of it is of ^ Vfciry goo4 quality i gnd t^^ 
vergp pf tfaje pariib wbicli lie^ ^png the Cly4e, > i$ fijQt le(s 
fiertik in foii thm rich in pif^unefi^ufi b^u^ie^. 

Taw9r43 the lovp* p^r^ of the upper w^4> 4iQUgH t:^ 
finl in gen^ai is lefs fertile, ih^ coi»ntry i^ecgmes mgre in- 
teneftijog. Handfoft^e fe^itf, fur}»ui>4ed with wel) ireSkd 
6eLls» iheltered with frlumfM? wd bcU$ qftxe^, ^xt frtqufititi 
tillages filled with iiiduftrious i^^halnt^nt^, ^ijgs p$ 9^ fides; 
«]id the efforts of thofe peopjie, fpr /their qwp s^ccpmmp^^- 
tion, are Gontinttaliy givijog beiiuty 9114 f^ility to fp^aye ^w 
ipots. ' The courfe through v;rhich the Clyde fiofrs gf^^i:^ 
a9y opens ; the river expiates, 9^A gently pu^ls oyer its 
pebbled bed, through alternate tr^^ks of fjpping h^nks a;i4 
fertile vaHeys, oraweiyted fomeitimes with 9 mi^^ture of or- 
chards and copfe-vood) fometioi^s with ti^ts pf fpreft tree^. 

At the commencement x>f the middte w^rdj the ^ftinels' 
of die land is confider^bly diminifliedj ^d it ftiU c^ti,aiiiea 
to fall to the N. W. The whole face of .die pountry, when 
beheld from aiiy diftant he%bt, appears lil$e one great plai;?; 
Plain, howevt^, is not the charad:er oi the county of La- 
nark. The furface is every where diyejrfified by wavy in- 
cqualidesf, icarce a plain of any cpnfiderfible extent inter- 
vening, except the valleys alOng the-fides .of the river $ from* 
whidi the furface, as it recedes, rifes inCegul^xly to the high-^ 
eft ridge, on each fide, near the confines of the county/ 
The height of diefe ridges, if a lew p?^ ticul^ fummks of 
no great importance he excepted, is not mote than 700 feet 
above the level of the fea. The fite of ithe town of Hamil- 
ton, on the low ground,* in Ac centre of the middle ward,' 
is computed to be from 1 00 to x 40 feet. The medium height 
of the cultivated land will probably be from 250 to 300 feet. 

Although there is a great diverfity of foil iii die middle 
ward, it is moft generally of a clayey nature, with a greater 
or lefs intermixture of fand, and very diSerent in colour, 
conformation, and degrees of fertility. The bottom is a folLd 



pr|ifateeob3 fubftihe;^, fi>rtietliiie^ fiiemihgiy hdittdgeiM6uif» 

aHd lylfig Ih fSgiiUr hbrizohbl laniinacj but ofteher of % 

^ntSrikd Hahifei withOiit thd apj^rance of dmfions in zitf 

dmSAoTif and commonly mixed with little roundifh ftdhdl 

f^ difereiii: fii^s dhd dppi^raiiees^ Sometimes a little tra^ 

of fahdy oi* ^Hcrtllf fdil occuts ; attd Mrhed a bed of tfeiJ 

jopeH i^tt^lity i^ 5f ^ tolerable de^kth, tfie lidd is iff ; biifc 

iB^HfefeVer ate clayey titidfer ftrahun apptoichas Hear Ae fiit- 

ficd, whifch flreqiichily haj^jletis, tto fbil ii ibft ahd WCt. 

At fohie diftahCb firom thd riVer i^ frequently fbliftd, lyiAg 

upoA a clajr bed^ a thin lodfe foil, much difpdfed to heivft 

"v^th the vicidltttdds of the weather, dtld Very unfit to fUr- 

niih ^ithei* nouriihmeht, of a (\idtcieint hold to th^ rodt^ 6f 

plants. Hie black ot grey foil, oil the high mocJrilh gteundd, 

ii fetnewhat Dttiilar id thift, but generally bear^ a godd AhI 

ftiote graft; The luritdr-fohtt^d foils irl the valleys, by the 

fide^ of tht ritrti^ and foxhe of the other donliderable itreams, 

dider greatly fioiU kil the above inetltidtied, being riaturally 

more fertile, deeper, and generally lefs dpt to be iujured by 

riih, as thfey lie Upbn a bed bf bpcn gratel. They difier 

aUb from one another, according to the nature aud ^ropor- 

tiohs of the materials of which they have been originally 

coibpofed. The rich mellow eatth, which, by (btne pedplej^ 

has been diftinguiflied as a fpecies bf foil^ under the name 

pf Uam, being the refiduum of dedompofed vegetables con-* 

tinually accumtdated, may be a part of any foil, where clr- 

cumftances have octcafioned this accumulation, ^nd will be 

more or lelb fertile in proportion to the nslture and quantity 

of the vegetables which have produced it, to the quality of 

the foil upon whkh it has been ingrafted, — ^to the bottom 

on which it }ies> — and to the expofure and elevation in 

the atmofphere. Accordingly, we imd thefe loamy foils, 

in difierent places, poffefSng very difierent degrees of ferti- 

irty. They are either in thofe fields near farm-houfes, where 

the farm dung has been long repeatedly applied, called old 

croftSy or on dry bottoms, where leaves of trees and fweet 

}ierbage have long been allowed to rot, or where the fame 
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fubftanees have been carried d,awn by ftreams, and lodge4 
iQ the valleys. The beft of thefe are where the original 
foil is at the faiigie' time firm a^d ^ia^le, and the bottom 
6pen and dry., 

Befides the above mentioned kinds pf foil, a iconfiderable 
f^rt of the furface is covered with beds of peat earth, which 
have overwhelmed the original foil, and a^umed its place^ 
Thefe are jchiefiy of two kinds, the one generally of a mode- . 
rate tlucknefs, compofed folely of decayed vegetables, nou- 
rji&ed by a cold watery foil, and damp atmofphere. As thofe 
vegetables,' which are nourifhed by a genial heat and kindly 
foil, are (}uickly fufceptible of the putrid fermentation, and in , 
TjOtti^ig ^U into loam ; 16 thofe thajt thriye in cold moifturci 
have fomething in their nature, which, in 4 great meafure pre- 
ferves their form and bulk, even in decay ^ and by the growth 
of one year above another, through the lapfe of fime, in a 
negle&ed country, they accumulate into beds pf this inflam-* 
mable earth, ^Jmoft all the tribe of Mojfes^ (Mufci) and 
fome other co^fe a!q[uatic plants, are of this nature \ an4 
hence, perhaps, thofe accumiilations have got the n^me of 
fnofs. When thofe beds lie on low ground, where water 
can carry psutiples of heavy earth upon thein, they are thu^ 
rendered lefs porou^, ^nd produce a confiderable quantity of 
gjrafs ; lyhep they are on rifing ground, heath (erica) and 
dfCexhalr (fcirpus cefpitofus ) are the chief productions. Some 
c^f thefe have been drained, pared, and burnt, and produced 
pretty good crops of com and grafs. The other kind lies 
generally in plains or hollo>ys among the eminences, and is 
generally pf 4 g^c^t depth. It is evident that allofthem| 
in former tiipes, have been forefts of large trees ; fome of 
which having fallen down acrofs the water courfci and interim 
cepted whatever was brought along by the ftream, muft 
l^ave formed dams ; which, flopping the water, would con-c 
vert the whole into a ftanding pool. Iif this manner the 
trees would die, as the ftanding water prevailed over their 
roots, and the whole foreft at length became proftrate. 

Over thefe, moflesj and a variety of aquatic herbage, have 
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gftywn, from age to age^ till tfaey are fwoln to great mafles 
of ipongy matter ; thefe are called Fi9ws or Flow^majfer; 
they are much more extenfive in this diftri^, than the othet, 
and in a country where coals abound^ of rery little ufci nei- 
ther producing much efculent herbagei nor admitting cattle 
to go fafely in queft of it. At the fame time they may al- 
moft be faid to be irreclaimable* Only two niethods ha^re 
hitherto been propofed for this purpiofe % the 6ne is to lead 
ibme brook to the place, and to float away the fpongy fur^ 
fiace^ in the lrater» by cutting it into fragments ndth fpadei: 
The bottom after being properly drained and cultivated, is 
capable of producing com or grafs. The other is to drain 
ifae whole fufficiently, to fmooth the furf^ce by pairing, bur-* 
ning, &c. and then to gire a thick top dreiBng of any kind 
bf heavy earth, fuch as fatid> fmaU gravel, Or clay, and per-^ 
haps clay is the beft» This foon covers the whole with ver- 
dure) and may be Repeated from time to time, a^ occafion 
requires. It is an improvement to ilir die furfacc by turn- 
ing it With the plough, after it has acquired folidity, fo as 
to hiix and incorporate the difieretit kinds of earth. The 
firft method has not been pra^ifed in thi^ country, etcej^t 
in the making of drains. The fecofid \m been fodlow^d in 
fome few inftanfces, trith confiderable fiiccefs ; and there is 
the more eiiCouragemetiit to continue it, that When £he moft 
barren clayey fubftance, dug at a great depth below the fur- 
facci in which dU vegetables die while it lies in a maf^^ when 
fpread over the nrofly fubftanee^ M^iU, in a year or two, pro- 
duce white clover and other fvTeet herbage *. But, ala3 f 
what labour Would be fufficient to' fubdue the fteriUty of 
fuch extenfrve WafteS ! the mofies of the middle ward beings 
as nearly as can be computed, about 42|€K>o actesj which 
is almoft a third of the whole extent of the diftri£):. Spot^ 
Occur on the lower ground, on whieb another kind of moffy 
tarth is foiind, fc^nied by cold fprings, axifing on the fur-^ 

* An important difco^erj has been lately inade^ in a neighbouring coui'^ 
iy, with refped to the reclaiming of mofies ;-»fome notice of which flialt 
ht taken In t fotnre chapter. 

D 
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face, and encouraging jlie growth of thofc plants, of whidt 
this kind of earth is compoied ; but thefe are of very incon- 
fiderable extent. 

Having now mentioned the different foils to be found i» 
die fubdivifion of the county of which we are now treating, 
it may be proper, in order to give a better idea of it, to take 
a more particular view. The highpft ridge on the north fide 
runs along the eaftern extremity of Cambufnethan. parifh, 
through the middle of that of Shotts, where this ridge is 
pretty high and rock^f, and thence through Eaft Monklaiid 
parifh, declining a little as it proceeds weftward. In thefe 
three pariihes, particularly in that of Shotts, lies the greateft 
part of the moffes to be found on this fide the river. Much 
of the reft of the foil along this ridge is mooriih, coarfe, 
and wet. Ali of it, however, ts not of fo bad a- quality* 
Along the Calder, which divides the parifhes of Cambufne«- 
than and Shotts, there is a tra£t of pretty good foil on both 
fides. Near the head of this ftream, it is light, fandy, or 
gravelly, and pretty dry ; farther down it becomes a ftrong 
^lay. Many fields in Eaft Monkland, though high, aire to- 
lerably fertile \ fome inclined to fand, feme to clay, a confix 
derable part is* of a grey mooriih foil, and fome of a mixed 
nature. This tradl is interfperfed with fpots of pafture and 
marftiy meadow, faved annually for hay. The oppofitfe 
ridge, beginning on the parifti of Avondale, is a continua^- 
tion of the hilly range, which divides the parifhes of Douglas 
^nd Lefmahagow from Ayrfliire, and runs from Avondate, 
through Kilbride, Cambuflang and Carmunnock," to the 
county of Renfrew. The wilds here are much more ex'- 
tenfive than thofe on the north fide of the Clyde. Through 
a traft of twelve miles long, and fometimes a confiderable 
breadth, there is fcarce any thing but moffes and benty or 
heathy pafture, very wet and coarfe ; a mixture here and. 
there is fomewhat drier, and may be called green. The ara«- 
ble land of Avondale is but a fmall proportion of the whole-, 
lying in the lower part of the parifh. It is moftly of a gra-' 
velly nature, and frequently encumbered with fprings arifing 
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on t]ie furface. Many fields may be faid to be fertile^ and 
particularly produce abundance of good grafs^ when left un- 
tilled. Above three-fourths of the parifh of Kilbride are 
arable^ the foils are various. On the S. £. boundary is a 
free foil, lying upon an open hard rock, pretty fertile ; more 
to the N. and W. it becomes a ftiflF moift clay ; on the weft 
fide the foil is a happy mixture, and very produdlive. 
Through thefe two parifhes, confiderable tra£ts of level mea« 
dows are interfperfed among the cultivated fields ; on foqie 
of them the fpret (juncus articulatus) prevails ; others, par- 
ticularly thofe which have had the foil enriched by the over- 
flowings of fome neighbouring brook, producing abundance 
of fweet hay. The parifhes of Stonehoufe and GJasford, 
along the banks of the Avon, are moflly arable. The banks 
of this river, from its head, till it has pafled thofe parifhes, 
is deftitute of copfe wood; and the country h^s 2, plain, 
but not unpleafant paftoral appearance. The foil is tolera-f 
bly good. In Stonehoufe is a good deal of fandy foil, pret-> 
ty dry, and of a pleafant improveable quality. In Glasford 
* it is more frequently gravelly, moftly dry, but fprings fome-^ 
times occurring. As the land recedes from the Avon, on 
both fides, the argilaceous bottom approaches nearer tlie fur- 
face, and 'is covered, either with a grey moorifh foil, or a . 
foft earthy clay, frequently thin and moifl. In the high part 
of Glasford, there is a confiderable extent of mofs. In all 
hollows among the high grounds, on both fides of the coun- 
ty, the common rufh (juncus conglom^atus ) prevails very 
inuch. 

What, part of the middle ward remains yet undefcribed, 
viz. the lower part of Cambufnethan, the parifhes of Dal- 
ziel, Bothwel, and Weft Monkland on the north fide of the 
Clyde, and thofe of Dalferf, Hamilton, and Blantire on the 
fouth fide, lie pleafantly floping towards the river on both 
fides. The length, along the banks, is upwards of twelve 
miles, and probably near half that in breadth, and is perhaps , 
a traft not inferior in beauty to any other in Britain. At 
the head of this traft the banks of the Clyde have already 

D2 
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expanded, and continue to open downward to its confluenoe 
with the fouth Caldcr, j^dmitting valleys of varied brcadtl^ 
along the fides of the river. Here again the fcene varicsy 
and bold banks, in the patilhes of Bothwel and Blantire^ 
hem it in on each fide. From thence they expand and con- 
trad alternately to the extremity of the county, exhibiting 
every where a beautiful variety. The fame great materials^ 
r-flowing watery, winding valleys, and fwelling banks, ibrm 
the ground*-work of the landfcape, both above the falls and 
in the lower part of the county j but the finifhing of thcr 
one is entifely different from that of the other. In tlie for^ 
mer, nature appears in the elegant fimplicity of a handfome 
undrefs ) in the latter, magnificently arrayed in her richeil; 
pmaments. The foil and climate feems to be much difpof<« 
ed to the growth of wood, and fpontaneous copfe wood$ 
every where fringe the hanging banks. Befide^ the eftate« 
of great land-holders, much of the land is parcelled out in 
moderate and fmall properties. The indiiihy and judg* 
ment which fo many people of all ranks have exerted, to 
fhelter their properties, and adorn their placet; of refidencc, 
have difperfed, oyer the face of the country, groupes of 
trees, appearing in a beautiful diforder, as if fcattered by 
the hand of chance« Numerous villages and hamlets con« 
tribute to enrich the fccnery. The laboi|rs of a number of 
hufbandmen, employed in the improvement of the fields, 
has prodiiced a verdure which fmiles almoft perpetually in 
<}ifiercnf comers, to 'v^hateyer quarter the eye is turned* 
Orchards embofomed in woods, ftand all along the Clyde, 
\>Y the foot of the rifing flopes :•— th^is that beautiful varie- 
ty, which the face of the country has received from the 
hand of nature, is every where heightened and improved *. 

The different kinds of foil, found in this tra£l, have been 
already enumerated. The valleys are very fertile, but bear 
a fmall proportion to the whole.' play is the moft preva^ 
lent foil, and a great deal of it is very produftiye, with at- 

* Beauties of a caft fomewhat more romantic, on the banks of the iafc- 
rlor rivers-of Avon, S. N. and W. Calders, are frequent. 
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lentiye culture and favourable feafons. Sandy and gravelly 
(oUfi are rare. The Ipofe beaying foil ?hor€ tnentioned, it to 
he found in hmh of the higher ground9> and is of the wofft 
quality, pcrhap9i of any. There are no'moflTeSi except on 
that fide of the Weft Monkland parifh which liti fartheft 
from the Clyde. In ' this pari{h ih^re is more fandy Ibil 
{than in any other part of the trad. But what proportion 
there may be of each of thefe kinds of foUi in a country fo 
^iverfifiedi it is fcarcely poffible to form a judgment. 
. The under ward is a very limited di((ri£k, but having the 
pity of Glafgow fiti^ated in it, a very important one. The 
banks of the Clyde, though abounding le& in natural beaU'* 
ties than thofe above, are ftill more highly ornamented, be- 
ing planted all alpqg with handfome vilh^s, the Summer re- 
treats of the wealthy inhabitants of Glafgow, who, in their 
relaxations from bufinefs, have highly improved a confidera- 
ble part of this trad. A rocky eminence, called Dich^ 
fftount, occupies a part of the parifii of Capabuflang. The 
foil upon and around it is light and OK>ny j that of the reft 
pi the pariih is moftly clay, excepting that border which 
}ies along the Clyde. The foil of Carmunnpck pariih is 
much- the fame with that of Cambuflang, but le& improved 
]>y culture ; and as the firft does not approach the Clyde, the 
rich foil along the river is v^anting. But the fame ridge of 
hard rock runs through it, and is, in fome places, almoft des- 
titute of foil. The higher part of Rutherglen pariih i$ 
(play 5 the low^r is either fandy, or rich valley ground, 
along the (xde of the river. Except a little clay on a rifinjf 
ground^ the pariih of Govan is fand, origihaily of a very 
poor quality, but now highly improved, and moftly by the 
prefent race of inhabitants, whofe local fituation furniihes 
them, not only eafy accefs to the dung of Glafgow, but 
ftrong motives to apply it. 

It was here that the late Mr. Crofs, iheriiF-depute of the 
county, about 40 years ago, made his experiments in Toll's 
fyftem of horfe-hoeing hufbandry, and cropping continual- 
ly :writhout maniire. This he purfued with great pcrfeve- 
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ranee, and at length was convinced, that the land require4 
to be recruited from time to time. He was a man of great 
* judgment and attention ; and is allowed to have been the 
firft who roufed that fpirit of improvement in the neigh- 
bourhood, which has fince been fo fuccefsfully exercifed* 
The barony of Glafgow is wonderfully diverfified; the 
haughs (valleys) of palmamock;^ &g. are fertile to a pro-? 
verb. The north fide of the pariih rifes in knolls, the tops 
of which are frequently hard and iliff, the bottoms wet and 
fpongy« In many places the foil originally has been but in- 
' difierent, but its faults are much corre£ted by an uncom- 
mon degree of culture, to which the local fituation gives 
great encouragement. The middle of Calder parifh is bar- 
ren, moift, and moorifh ; around the outfide is a great deal 
of good foil, moftly light, and pretty dry* 
- Having now traverfed the furface of the county, this ar-j 
tide may be concluded, with a few general obfervations. 
Land in the fame parallel, other circumftances being nearly 
iimilar, is always more valuable, in proportion to the com- 
parative lownefs of its fituation y thus, for example, land on 
the elevated fields pf Avondale and Kilbride on the one fide, 
and of Cambufnethan and Shotts on the other, are propor- 
tionally lefs valuable than fuch as lie in the low tra£l: be- 
tween theixi, infomuch as they are higher fituated ; the 
quality pf the herbage being lefs fucciilent and nourifliing, 
and the reprodud:ion flower, when in grafs, and the grain 
lefs plump and perfed:ly ripened, and the harveft later,) 
when in corn. The fame thing holds good in every other 
parallel through the county. The nature of the bottom o? 
under ftratum has the fame kii^d of influence as the eleva- 
tion ; moift fweating bottoms producing grain of inferior 
<iuality, and ripening late. Thefe obfervations, feemingly 
fo trite and obvious, might have been avoided, had it not 
been for what follows. The arable land along the Clyde, 
above the falls, feems to be fuperior to any in the lower 
part of the county ; not only to thofe fields, nearly on the 
Cime level, oji the ridges of the country, but exceeding, in / 
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fieal iptrihfic fertility, the fine low grounds which are 403 
or 500 feet lefs elevated. The meadows or valleys of the 
former, by the river fide, are cropped and left in grafs, for 
a few years alternately, and without receiving any manure, 
continue to yield abundant harvefts. The uplands, when 
properly freed of weeds, are very produftive, with half the 
mamire which is found neceflary in the lower part of the 
county ; and the harvefts are generally earlier. One cir- 
cumftance, however, tends greatly to diminifh the difference 
of the comparative value of land in thefe different diftridls. 
The fpring, but more efpecially the autumnal frofts, arc 
more frequent, and more intenfe, in the upper country than 
in the lower. Thofe calamitous mildews, fometimes, in 
the month of Auguft, fall down from the fides of the moun^ 
tains, condenfe at the bottom, and fweep flowly along the 
valleys of the upper ward, blafting the harveft wherever 
they come; while the opener country below, perhaps 
efcapes, and the com ripens flowly to a tolerable harveiL 
Such frofts are faid to be more frequent thefe laft 30 year^ 
than formerly, amd particularly fince 1782. The narrower 
the valleys, their efie£ts are more feverely felt; fo that 
among the thick cluftered hiUs, near the upper extremity of 
the county, tillage is almoft abandoned. 

Sect. 5. — Minerals. 

As the bowels of the earth are fometime? not lefs pro- 
clu£live than its foil, and contribute confiderably to the 
value of the land ; and as the working of mines has im- 
portant efied^s on the culture of the furface, fome account 
of the mineral ikata feems to be entitled to a place in this 
report. 

Fafling the earthy fubftances, which lie immediately 
under the foil, the firft thing which attra£(s attention is 
the rock. This is of three general clafles, namely, the 
Sand Stonfy or Free Stone, — Lime, — and the Hard Rock, 
known in this country by the name of Whin. Each of 
thefe is of feveral different qualities and appearances, and 
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may be ranked under Yarknis fubdivifions ; but it %vill dsk 
be necefTary for the prefent purpofe^ to take up fo muck 
room in this report^ as the mentiomng of all dieie fcdxliv^' 
&0OA would require. : 

From the lower extremity of die bounty upwards^ to' 
tbo^e the falls of the riter, fbme kiiid of free (tone is die 
moil general rock ^ nererthelcfsy diderent ridgea of whin 
riin along through the heights, oin both fides^ appearing 
iometimes on the furf ace^ by which thefe ri^es may be 
traced frottn the rocky mountains dottrnward^ through die 
whole extent of the county* The free ilone is continued 
probably through attt the plainer parts of the country, but 
the regularity of the ftrata is frequendy interrupted, and 
<Bte edge funk deep, while the other is raifed. It is £oun^ 
» ail along the river and the ftreams which fall intot itf fre^' 
^ucndy approaching near die furface, and is ixmck vid 
in building. 

Lime ties in the fame tra£E of co'tmtry a^ the free ftozl^, 
but is only found, near the fi^face, in places which are 
fomewhat elevated, after the free ftone, and many of the 
ftrata below it, to be after niendoned, have ftirted out 
at the fmrface, and are no lohgei' found, it is moft fr&* 
^uent on the fouth ixde of die rirer, viz. in' die parifhes of 
Kilbride, Avondale, Glasford, Stonehouie, Lefmahagow, 
Douglas, and the higher part of Hamilton ; on the north 
£de it is fouqd in Garnwath and Carhike parifhes; Both 
thofe kinds of rock lie in a poiition nearly horizontal' 

The great body of whin tock is in the Upper part df the 
. county, (landing in perpendicular columns or thin laminse 
on edge. It is moftly fb in the lower ridger; but tho'e 
are inftances of it lying horizontally, like the free flioii^* 
and lime. I^A»of a cloie texture, and compofed of very' 
minute parKdes. Whether it be, as fome hate fuppofe^ 
the lava of ancient volcanos, or whatever have been itsr 
origin, it differs widely in its nature from free ftone ; and: 
this difference may probably be the caufe of die difference 
in the fertility of the foil between the upper and loweir 
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fHKta of the county^ above noted- The moft folid bodj^, 
^diter they ceafe to increafet tend^ Ich or more^ towards 
^diflblution. Even thofe hard rocks exfoliate; and where- 
«ver the decompofed matter lodges, its fertility is ihown, 
by the deep verdure which arifes ; . whereas reduced free 
;ftone ihows no fyn]j)toms of fertility. It is reafonable 
therefore to exped:^ thaC the foU, with which different 
jcattfes muft have contributed to mix a grea;t deal of the 
former, (hould be more fertile than that which has always 
^ confiderable mixture of the latter. 

Under the free ftone lies the c«al, for which Clydefdale 
Is celebrated. A' njtmiber of thin ftrata, or feams, as they 
^e generally called, of this valuable foffil, lie ajbove that 
^hich is generally called, around the city of Glafgow^ the 
-iiffier cotd^' becaufe it is the firft that is found worth dig- 
i;ing, to any extet^ This ftratum is compbied entirely 
of what is called rough coal in Scotland, except a fmall 
|)art near the middle of it, of the kind called fpUnt. ^dly^ 
^bout 16 or 17 £athoms under this, lies the ell coal^ fo 
4:alled, becaufe it was firft found ojF this thicknefs, but it is 
frequently from 4 to*6 feet thick* It is eompofed of two 
kinds, called ^Ih and cherry coal, with fometimes a part- 
ing of fpiintt ;and fometimes not. This is a fine caking 
coal, or what is called in England, a clofe burning coal^ 
and is much efteemed for the blackimith's forge, j^dly^ At 
from 10 to 17 fathoms below the laft, lies the feam, calr 
led the main coal^ fo called from its pofleiling all the good 
qualities found in any of the other ftrat^in the county. It 
contains rough coal, J^lint^ and parrot^ or jet coaly and is 
preferred, by the confumers, to all the others, as the moft 
profitable. Its thicknefs is from 3^ to 9 feet. Some- 
times a thin bed of ftone is found atK>ut the middle of 
the feaiti, and the whole thicknefs is 10 feet. 4/^/^, A- 
bout 13 or 14 fathoms lower, lies the humph coal. It con-^ 
(ifts of plh and rough coal, with a thin parting of fplint, 
in. fome places it is without the fplint, and unworkable, 
teing much interlaced with thin laminae of ftone, and a 
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kind of petrified black clay, called, blaife. ^thly^ Beloif 
the humph coal lies the hard coaty fometiines at 14 fa- 
thoms diflant. It confifts folely of fplint and parrot coal, 
and is found to be the beft in the county for the fmelting 
of iron. It is alfo very good for family ufe, 6tbfyy At 
a fathom and one half lower, is found the foft coal, from 
30 inches to 6 feet thick. It is corppofed of the rough, 
yolk, and cherry coals, cakes much in burning, and i$ 
efteemed a good coal for the blackfmith'»s forge. 'Jtblyf 
About 13 or 14 fathoms below this, lies a.coal, called, 
about Glafgow, the four milk coal. As it burns flowly, 
and affords but a weak heat, it is what the miners call a 
lean coal, and has therefore been but little wrought. 
There jire a nuniber of thin feams of coal under the four 
milk coal, ^11 of a lean quality, and generally much inters 
laced with laminae of ftone, blaife, or fhiver. Under the 
laft mentioned have been found feveral ftrata of excellent 
lime 'f and more of the thin feams of coal again have bee^ 
difcovered under the lime ^ but all of them, which have 
yet been tried, are of a lean quality. The lime found 
near the furface, on the elevated grounds, is fuppofed to 
be a continuation of fome one or other of the laft men- 
tioned ftrata found under the coal, which, in t^ie courfe 
of their natural rife, have come within reach, in the places 
where the fuperincumbent ftrata of coal, and all its accom* 
panying foffils, did not exift ; as lime, worth the working, 
has never yet been difcovered above thofe coal ftrata, noir 
in any place till after all the valuable known feams of co^ 
had ikirted out at the furface : and any coal, which has been 
found under the furface linie, is o( the fame lean quality 
with that which lies under the deep buried ftrata of lime. 

The above is the number and order of the coal ftrata, 
every where along the Clyde, where they are entire. How- 
ever, this is not always the cafe. All the mineral ftrata 
lie inclining towards the river on both fides, generally 
fome what obliquely, and with various degrees and direc- 
tions of declivity, rifing, aa they recede from it, till they 
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Huftf or^ as it is exprefied by miners, crop .out, one after 
another; fo that the firft coal which is found in fome 
jplaces, is perhaps the third or fourth in the above mention* 
ed order. Thefe are , diftinguiihed by the name of the 
Clyde ilrata, or feams of coal, and not only lie along the 
fides of that river, through all the plain country, but 
branch out lefs or more along the principal ftreams, oa 
fome of them to a great extent ; lying in the thinly inha-« 
bited parts, almofl: untouched^ and afibrding the public the 
profpe£t of an almoft inexhauftible fund of fuel, when- 
ever the proje£)ied canal fliall take plaOe. Befides thefe^ 
there are other feams or coal in the county, of a fome- 
what different nature. /In the parifh of Shotts, a fine yolk 
coal is wrought, refembling the coal found upon the fides 
of the Forth, and fuppofed t6 be a continuation of one of 
the fame flrata. Upon the fides of the Douglas river are 
extenfive coaleries, which fupply fome of the more fouth- 
crly provinces, where this fuel is wanting. The coal here 
is ^fo fimilar to that on the Forth. On the S. W. boun- 
dary of th(s county is coal of the fame quality with that 
wrought on the coaft of Ayrfhire. It crops out at the 
furface about the middle of Avondale parifh. . 

There are ftill fome other variations in the coal flrata, 
.which merit attention. Near the northern boundary 6£ 
the county, a fpecies is found, diftinguiihed by the name 
of the blind coaly front its burning with intenfe heat with- 
out flame; This mufl no doubt have been deprived of 
its fixed air, by means of fubterraneous fir«. It is ufed 
for the fame purpofes as coke, and even preferred to coke 
artificially made, its efHuvia being flill lefs t>ffenfive. The 
blind coal is always found under a covering of horizontal 
whin y and when the fame feam is traced, till it comes 
under the free flone rock, its qualities are entirely chang- 
cd, and it becomes, in every refpedl, the common pit coal *. 
Another fpecies of coal, the qualities of which are diredtly 

* The blind coal found in Ayrfhire, in the neighbourhcKHl' of KilmHt* 
no<ky is faid not to be covered with vhiOy but fchiftus, 

£2 
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oppofite to thofe of tne laft, is found in different parts of 
the county ; it is here called the candle coal^ or light coal^ 
and is faid to be the parrot or jet coal of the third feam,' 
in the above enumeration, diveibed of the other kind» 
which accompany it, when the feam is complete. But' 
when this is found alone, it feems to be (till more exqui- 
fitdy inflammable \ it takes flame the moment it is brought 
in contad with the Ere, and a fnxali fragment of it may 
be carried about in the hand, like a fiambeauj and conti-' 
mie for a long time to give a vivid light. 

Irdn- b another mineral which abounds in this county^ 
It is got only in a petrified ftate, what is called the ore 
not having yet been difcovered, in fuch quantities, as to 
attra& the attention of the miner. The iron flone is ei^ 
ther found in beds of unconne^d balls, or in^ a continu* 
ous rocky itratum. The balls are t^e richefl;. Iron ilone 
is found in the fame tra£b of country as the coal, and is 
the conAant conconlitant of that fofTil^ many beds lying 
between the different feamsof coal \ and, it is faid, the beft 
lies over the fifth feam, called the hard coal. Works havo^ 
been eftabliihed, for extva^ing iron, in three difierent places 
of the county. Although none of them yet have made mal^ 
leable iron, the metal is not only extra£led in its firft ma* 
nufa^ured ftate, called* pig iron, but moulded into various 
forms for many different purpofes *.. 

Among the mountains, near the fouthem extremity of 
the county, arc the well known lead mines belonging ta 
the Right Hon. rfie Earl of Hopetoun. In the fame neigh- 
bourhood, a vein of copper ore was found, and fome attempts 
made to work it, but without fuccefs. Here alfo a vein 
of antimony has been lately difcovered ; how it may tura 
Out is not yet known. There are abundant quarries of 
excellent flate among thefe mountains; but the diftance from 
the populous parts of the country is fo great, there is no 
encouragement to work them to any confiderable extent. 

I 

* At one of the iron workt, fome progrcfs towards making malleable 
iron has been made. A forge is ere^ed, and the iron brought to- that fta^e 
called i/wms^ 
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iAxAc is ufed either as manure for the landi for the pur- 
pofes of building, or as a flux in the fmelting of iron. Two 
hundred and fixty labourers are employed in the di^rent 
fime quarries, and lime is taifed annually to the value of a-^^ 
l^ut I2,50o)« About 2000 pe(^le are employed about the 
toal mines, aiid the quantity of coals fMiucQi annually, 
is about 765,000 tons: 100,000 tons of thefe are exported 
down the river, and eaftward along the canal ; 3<$,ooo tons 
are confumed in the iron works ; a qmntity, which cannot 
be afcertained, goes away by land carriage, to other-counties^ 
die reft are confumed either in the other nlanufaiQittres of 
die county, or for family ufe. The three iron works em- 
ploy, m mining iron ftone, and extra£ting the metal, about 
500 hands, and jMroduce about 3,600 tonsT of pig iron an- 
nually* The produce of the lead mines is different, in dif- 
ferent years, varying from ]r3,ooo to 50,000 bars of lead, 
according to the fuccefs of the difcevery. The number 
of inhabitants in the village of Leadhills, is from looo to 
1300, all of them either a^ually Employed in the mkies^ 
or depending on the produce of them for fupport. 

Thus the labour of about 4000 * people in the mines of 
atiis county, produces* the following revenue : 

Lime, - --.--- L, r 2,500 
765,000 tons of coals, at 4s. per ton, - '53fOo» 

3,600 tons of pig iron, at 6i/ios. per ton, j 23,400 
34,000 bars of lead, fuppofing the average 
between the extremes, at il. per bar, - 34^000 

L. 222,9QO 

Sect. 6,^--Watef. 

Thete are a great many lakes in different parts of die 
county, none of which are fo remarkable for extent, or any 

* Befides the ordinary miners and workers at furnaces, &c. a nnmber of 
other people are incidentally employed, fuch as, artificers, in making nia« 
chinery, labourers, upon difcoveries and other extra 'works, carters, in bri^g- 
ing materials to hand, ^c 
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circumftance attending them, as to merit a particular ic^ 
fcription j and an enumeration of the whole would be tedi-* 
eus atid uninterefting. All of them contain fome kinds of 
fi{h, fuch as trout, pike, or perch, &c. and are. fometimes 
reforted to by anglers ) but the quantity of fclod thus ob-' 
tained is inconfiderable^ 

The Clyde and its tributary dreams make the principal 
, figure under the article of water. The main fource of the 
liver rifes in the ridge of mountains which feparate the 
county from that of Dumfries. It is there called the 
Daer,' and flows for feveral miles under that name, till it i^ 
joined by a little brook, called the Clyde^ and from thence . 
downward, has always the name of the Clyde. Tbe princi* 
pal ftreams, by which it is joined in its courfe^are the De- 
nintenj the Douglas, the Nethan, the Avon, and the Weft 
Calder^ on the fouth fide ; the Medwain, the Moufe, the 
fouth and north Calders, and the Kelvin, which divides the 
county from Dumb^rtonihire, on the north fide* 

The river is navigable only to Glafgow. Aftet which^ 
lefides a number of com and other mills, it drives the ina<^ 
chinery of two large cotton fpinning works> at Lanark and 
Blantire. In great rains, particularly thefe which coin6 
horn the S. £., it is fometimes fwoln to a greatJieight, ahd 
doei confiderable damage, more efpecially in Autumn, virhen 
the crops on the valleys by the river fide are fwept away> or 
much injured. The higheft land flood remembered was 
that of the.i2th pf March 1782, when the river rofe from' 
itf to 24 feet above the level of low water, according to the 
cxpanfion chr contraftion of the banks in different places.' 
In fome places, the valleys have lately been fenced againd 
inundations, by floping banks of earth faced with graflly 
turf. 

Moft kinds of fifli, which are found in the other rivers in 
Scotland, are alfo found in the Clyde, particularly the fal- 
mon. But though the river, from the foot of the lowed 
fall to Glafgow, runs, for about 20 miles, moftly on a bed 
of fine gravel, abounding with fhoals and proper fpawning 
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jplaces for that fi(h^ and the fmall rivers alfo afibrding ixianj 
places for the fame ^purpofe ; there are perhaps few rivers 
pf the fame fize lefs ftocked with falmon. This is probably 
owing to the populoufnefs of the coundy. Since the more 
numerous the population^ there is likely to hj^ the more 
people, in proportion to the number of fiih, difpofed to de- 
ftroy them, at improper feafbns, and confequently the dc* 
ftruftion is greater. The fifli are not only improperly and 
waftefully deftroyed at;, the tim^ of fpawning, when many 
thoufands periih at pne blow, but through the Spring and 
Summer, numbers of thoughtlefs people fwarm along the 
fides of the river, anglipg, and kill more fry, at three or 
four inches long, in one day, than all the grovt^n fifli caught 
in a feafon* It is probable that, if this wai^e could b^ check- 
ed, the river would foon become a confiderable fource of 
food and revenue to the inhabitants. The proprietors of 
the fifheries on the Tweed, have entered into an ailbciation 
for improving them, by preventing all fifhing at improper 
feafons, which, it is faid, has .had a very good cfkGL If 
^11 concerned in the fiflieries of the Clyde woi^d c6hcur 
in adopting (imilar meafures, and not only put a flop to 
all illegal fiihing, but abftain themfelves, for a year or two* 
from the mpft fevere ufe of their rights, fuch as taking fal- 
jnon in draught nets and cruives, it is probable the river 
yrouli yield twenty times the quantity of fifh which it does 
gt jtrefent 
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chapter ii. 

STATE OF PROPEiSlTY. 

nPHE valuation of the yearly rent of this county, in Seot$ 
•*" money, eftablifhed by the treaty of Union between the 
two ancient kingdoms, as a rule by i^rhich the land tax and 
other aiTefTments are proportioned, is as follows : 

1 Carluke parifh, * -• L.6ooi 14 3 

2 Lanark, - r * ' 4217 9 10 

3 Carftairs, - - - 2150 o o 

4 Camwath> - • - p. 4978 19 4 

5 Dunfyrc, - -. •- 1450 o o 

6 Dolphinton^ - - - 850 o p 

7 Walfton, - - . - 1:^33 o Q 
8Biggar, - - - - 3323 6 6 
9 Liberton, - « - - 2501 8 o 

10 Lamington, «> r •* 2600 o o 

11 Coulter, - - - - 1600 o. 2 

12 Crawford, - - - J813 1 1 4 

13 Crawfordjohn, - •- - 2360 6 8 
J 4 Douglas, - - - - 5100 6 5 

15 Roberton and Wiftown, united, -? 2066 6 8 

16 Simontoun, * - - 838 o o 

17 Covington, • - •• 133300 

18 Fettinain, ^ * - 1570 o 9 

19 Carmichael, - - • 2246 7 4 

20 Lefmahagow, - * - 99P7 o 9 

21 Dalferf, r - - 3320 00 

22 Stonehoufe, - - - 272114 

23 Glasford, - r r - ,^^53 3 ^o 

24 Avondale, - r - 7^5^ 14 2 

25 Hamilton, - - - - 93^9 7 J 
-26 Blantyre, - - - 1684 11 4 

• 27 Kilbrydc, - - - - 7679 i 10 

Carryover, L. 97,^44 17 i 
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Brought forward, L. 97,244 17 x 

aSShotts, - • - 6558 o 10 

29Dalzicl, • ' - - - 1232 19 10 

30 Garabufnethan, - - 5400 2 o 

31 Bothw^U - - * 73B9 16 4 

32 Cambuflang, • • - ^jjj 17 10 

33 Old Monklandi -. ,- - 6481. 9 10 

34 New MonUandy -^ - 6821 t8 4 

35 Ruthcrglcn, • • - i i2do o o 

36 Part of -Cathcart, * - - 9^5 o o 

37 Carmunnock, - - - 1650 10 o 
■^ 38 Govan, . - - - 4702 18 7 

39 Barony of Glafgow, - - 13 00 296 

40 Caldcrj - " - - i 6272 16 8 

■' ■ ■ w 

TotaI> L. 162,118 16 xo 

^ZCt. i*~Eftaies and their Management. 

The property of the above is divided iii the following 
"inanncr : 

iftf The mbft confiderable land proprie- 
tors, Vho hold eftates, the valuation of 
the icaft of which is upwards of 2000 1;^ 
are i i in number, and the amoiiiit of 
their valUatioil is " . • L- 48,374 o 

'ii. The proprietors, who hold eftates va- 
lued from 2000 1. to loool., are 15 
in number, and the amount of their 
Valuatibn is - - - ^9*43 3 3 8 

3//, There are 39 proprietors, who hold 
eftates valued at between loool. and 
400 1., and their taluatioh amoiints to 24,598 no 

4/i, There are 138 proprietors holding 
lands Valued from 400 1. to 1 06 1., whofe 
valuation amounts to - " - i4,oo8 9 6 

• .... 

I ■■ 1' I III ■ I II ■ 
Carryover, L. 116,414 4 a 

F 
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Brought forward, L. 1163414 4 i 
^th, Thofe who hold properties below the 

valuation of lool. are very numerous, 

being near to 900, and the whole of 

their valuation is - - 3S>^S^ ^ ^ 

6tl), The lands belonging to burghs, and 

other focieties and bodies corporate, or 

dedicated to the fupport of hofpitab, 

&c.« the valuation of which amounts 

to - - - i 16,052 6 i 

Total, L. 162,118 16 10 

The lands comprehended under the three firft clafleis of 
the above enumeration, are generally either the property of 
families of a confiderable (landing in the county, or are 
parts of the eftates of fome of the great landholders of the 
neighbouring counties, and being for the moft part under 
entail, remain in the pofleflion of the fame race of proprie* 
tors, while that race continues. This, however, is not uni- 
verfally the cafe : fome are free of entail, and lands , to a 
confiderable value, included in thefe clailes, have been lat6* 
ly in the market. 

The lands comprehended in the fourth and fifth clafles 
are more feldom under entail, and do not often continue 
many ages in the fame family ^ particularly in the more po- 
pulous parts of the county, where the wealth gained by 
commerce or manufafture is frequently laid out in the 
purchafe of land ; and the buyer and feller exchange em- 
ployments. 

Management. — ^Upwards of three-foutths of the furfacfe 
extent of the county is the property of great landholders^ 
Thofe who have the greateft part of their eftates within 
this county, have country refidences in it, which they ge- 
nerally occupy at leaft for a part of the year. Part of the 
lands round their habitations is cultivated under their di- 
reftion ; and much of it has been greatly improved, in the 
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eourfe of the laft 40 years. Many have extended their im- 
provements ftill wider, efpecially in (helteriog and adorn- 
ing their eftates, by inclofing and planting. One gentle- 
man, Andrew Stirling, Efq. of DrumpelK^r, who, by pdr- 
chafes moftly recent, has. become a gyeat landholder, has 
highly diftinguifhed himfelf as an improver. Bred in the 
commercial line, he has carried the enterprifing fpirit of 
liiat profellion into all his tranfa£):ions as a landholder ( 
and though his purchafes, probably, were chiefly made with 
a view to coai, in the difcovery and woriting of which he 
has been very fuccefsful, he has been no lefs attentive to 
the improvement of the furface, and, by a well condu£ted 
courfe of induftry, has given fuch an addition of fertility 
to an cxtenfive traft, that a perfon who had not feen it for 
to ycaris, if brought on it now, would fcarcely believe it 
was the fame country. Others might be fignalized on the 
fame account; fuch as Major Gen. Sir James Stewart 
Denholm of Coltnefs, who, by uncommon exertions, has 
made valuable improvements on a confiderable extent of 
land, naturally very unpromifing. The fame may be feid 
of Walter Campbel of Shawfield, Efq. But the bufinefs of 
this work is to give a general defcription of the ftate of the 
county, rather than to celebrate the conduft of individuals ; 
and it is hoped, that what is faid of the gentlemen mentionr 
cd, will not be fuppofed to depreciate the merits of thofe 
who are not. 

A confiderable extent of inclofed land on the different 
eftates is kept moftly in grafs, and let out from year to year 
in pafture, it being broken up only for a few crops of com, 
at diftant periods, and again fown out with grafs feeds. 
But the greateft part is rented upon leafes to hufbandmen ; 
and the right of pofleflTion is fecpred tp them and their heirs 
by an old ftatute, although the land fhould change its pro- 
prietor, fo long as the leafe lafts. 

The proprietors of fmall eftates, fuch as thofe of the fifth, 
and jnany of thofe of the fourth clafs, frequently cultivate 
£he whole or ^ confiderable part of their own lands ; and 

F 2 
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'«nu(:h of the improven^t of the county is owing to \kekt 
efforts and example; fo that ai perfon pafBng throng it 
has |io difficulty pf diftinguifhing thoie parts ^h^ch are di>^ 
idded into finall propetties, from ^hofe which are not« 

Sect. 2.— ?iw«r(f/. 

There is no inftance, known to the ^ter, of |and« be-r 
ing held, in this county, by any other tenure dian that 
which is common to Scotland, by the cuftom of which the 
feudal fyftem is ftill followed in the conveyance of landed 
property. According to this fyftem, the fovereign is under* 
ftood to be the fole lord of all the foil, minerals, and wa-^ 
ters, pofiefled by his fubjeds. From him alone, thei^elbre, 
the l(Sgal right of enjoying the property of land is fup{:^e4 
to be derived s and certain annual aclcnowledg^meol^ ;^ur«f 
4ue to him in return ^. This right muft be renewed upoQ- 
every fiicceffion, whether of an heir or a purchaier, and a 
fiil^ed fine paid. The landholder, thus ihvefted by xx>yal 
charter, is poiTefled of a certain emanation of the fame fo» 
▼ereignty propoiitioned to the extent of his domains^, and 
can give charters to others, to hold fuch parts of them of 
him, in the fame manner as he holds of the ibvereign, and- 
upon fuch conditions as he thinks proper % and thefe again 
can parcel out what they have thus acquired, in the fame 
manfier i and fo on. But it ought here to be underftood,. 
that when lands are fold, the purchafer may either hol4 
of the feller, or of the peribni of whom the feller held, ac* 
cording to the agreemetit between the parties. 

In all cafes, he who conveys is called the fuperioTy and 
thofe who receive the conveyance the vajfals. The annual 
quit-rent paid by the vafial to the fuperior ia called feu ; 

* Some lands 2jt held of the heir-apparent of the crown, hut the nature 
of the tenure is the fame. ^ 

f It having heen fuppofed that t^ authority which the harons had over 
their vaiTals, had, in the rehellion J 745, brought numhers to the field 
againfl government, contrary to their inclination, an a(5l of parliament paf- 
fed in the year 1748, which, without overturning the feudal fyflem, broke 
its force, and reduced this deputed fovcreignty to a fhaduw. 
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jand the fines upon fucceffion^ cafualties. Lands held by 
5:harters immediately from the fovereljgn, . are called ^f^ 
f)olds,s and thofe conveyed by fubje£l fuperiors, bafe holdings^ 
Thofe only who hold their lands by the firft kind of tenure, 
jgati be electors of a reprefentative of the county ii| the houfd 
nA commons ; and excqit only in a few inftance$ of char*^ 
^s of an old date, to, whiph this right is fpecially annexe 
ed% the extent of valuation muil be 400 1,, to give the 
qualification for this privilege. As noblemen who, either 
fitting or being reprefented in the upper houfe, are exclud- 
ed from interfering in the elections of d^e commons, hold 
knds, in this county, to the amount of 34,000 L of valua- 
tion, and as thofe of the foi^rth, fifth, and fixth clafles, iritb 
all. the bafe holdings which ma^ be in the three firft clafies^ 
are alfo out of the queftion, neitheir the number of €lt6tQT%g 
nor the land they reprefent, can be confiderable* 

The imwieldy and artificial mangier of fecuring and 
transferring landed property, according to the feudal fyftem^^ 
as above defcribed ; the frequent renewal and repetition of 
deeds and writings . of different ]^ames and diftin£Uons ; 
and all the various formalities requifite, h^ye rendered the 
aid of men learned jn the law mdifpenfable. The employ- 
ment of thefe increafing as the commerce, and wealth of 
the country increafed, has occafioned an increafe of their 
numbers : and the increafe of numbers, again, has whetted 
their ingenuity to enlarge the employment, in which they 
iiave been abundantly fuccefsfuU They are now become a 
powerful corporation, whofe head is in the capital/ and itd 
members extended over the kingdom. Having, by fuch 
means, accompanied with great profeflional habits of indu& 
try and acutenefs, become neceflary.on all occafions, they 
tome in with the proprietors and cultivators of land, for a 
goodly fhare of the produce, without either directing the 
improvemeiits or affifting the labours of cultivation. 



* Called Retours on a forty fhiUIogt land of old extent. 
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CHAPTER IIL * 

BUILDINGS. 

nPHE buildings of a country, next to the land, arc tha 
leaft perifhable wealth of the community j and while th<i 
latter fumiihes fupport, the former affords fhelter and ac- 
commodation to the inhabitants. It feems only in this view 
&at buildings can obtain a part in ^ work of this nature : 
for though ihc magnificence of the buildings (hows the 
yircaiih and grandeur of a people, and the fymmetry of the 
archite^ure the refinement of their taile, neither of thefe 
)iave any conne£tiqp with their ikill and diligence in agri- 
culture ^ qor is it to he expedited, that the judgment of a plain 
^gric)ilturift ihould be fo much formed upon the models of 
Greece and Rome, as to give a critical defcription of them : 
^nd k is believed fuch a digreffion would not be expefled^ 
nor perhaps reliihed, by the moft part of readers, if it were 
attempted. It will be fufEcient, therefore, juft to make 
mention of the different kinds of buildings ^ fuch as, i/f. Pub- 
lic buildings ; 2//, The refidences of the opulent j 3^, The 
houfes occupied by thofe who are fupported by their own 
labour 5 making, ^s we go along, what remarks may occur, 
«|Rrhich bear any relation to the cultivation of the pountry. 

^ECT. 1.-^ Public Muildingf. 

Public buildings again may be divided into three clafies, 
^iccordlng to the purpofes for which they are intended } ift^ 
Forinftruftionandcpnfultation; 2^, For correftioivj 3^/, For 
the reception of the difeafed and indigent.— rThe moft conr 
iiderable of the firfl clafs, are the buildings of the Univer- 
fity of Glafgp'VK* (in ivhich a cprrefpondent regrets that there 
is no inftitution for agricultural inftrudjon) and the dif- 
ferent churches, &c. in the county. St. Mungo's church, 
in Glafgow, is the only edifice of the ancient Gothic archir 
tefture, which remains entire and in ufe. The other 
f hurches in the county, of an old flanding, are generally 
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%cry homely piles. The more modem ones are better built 5 
and many of theiji being fumiihed with fpires, befides their 
principal purpofe> diverfify the fcenery, and heighten the 
beauty of the country. 

With refpedi to the fecond clafs ©f buildings, rfic diiFe- 
rent prifons, as well as all the other prifons of Britain, were 
certainly intended principally for corre£lion ; but it has 
been much qudftioned how far they have anfwered this fa« 
lutary purpofe. A highly benevolent and enlightened cfaa* 
Tz£ter, the late celebrated Mr. Howard, flood forth, and re* 
commended, as ah amendlnent, to commit ofienders to ibli- 
tary confinement, where, in the privation of temptation and • 
amufement, while they laboured for their fupport, ferious 
thoughts might take place, and operate reformation. This 
has been tried in the city of Glafgow, an account of which 
is given in the following extrad): from Sir John Sinclair's 
Statiftical Account of Scotland, V'ol. V., page 514. 
« This inftitution was begun in the year 1789, when, in 
^< order to try the effed:s of foiitary confinement and la* 
** hour, fome buildings belonging to the city^ and formerly 
** ufed as granaries, were fitted up as feparate cells, for die 
« reception of perfons guilty of crimes meriting fuch pu- 
^ nifhment. Thefe have been gradually increafed to the 
« number of 64, where the prifoners are kept feparate 
« from one another, and employed in fuch labour as they 
«^ can perform, under the management of a keeper, and 
«« under the direction of a committee of council, who in- 
« quire into the keeper's management, &c. The members 
«< of the town council, alfo, in rotation, are appointed to 
<< vifit, not only this, but the prifons and cells near the hof- 
*< pital, once every week, and report whatever appears to 
« them to be proper either to be re<9:ified or altered. The 
« keeper has a record of the fentences on which each pri- 
<< foner is confined — ^kecps an exa£k account of the wages 
** of their labour, and after defraying the expence of their 
<« maintenance, the furplus is paid to them, when the pe- 
<< riod of their confinement expires ; and fome have receiv . 
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** ed from 5 1. j:o 7 1. Experience in this, and other 'g^at 
<< towns where this inftitution ha^ been^ eftablifhed, hui 
« demonftrated, that, of all the fpecies of punifliment fof 
«« oiFenders of a certain defcription, folitary confinement 
*f and labour is not only the moil humane, but the beit 
<< calculated to anfwer one great end of punilbment, l;hc 
55 aniendment of the offender," The magiftratcs and coun**' 
cil have fince been enabled, by the afliftance of fomc bene<p 
i^olent donations, to cxcdt buildings more Completely adaplJr 
cd to the ends propofed^ 

. Inftitutions of this kind, on a fmaller fcate, eftaUiihed in 
the different parifhes, partitcularly of thofe parts of the 
4:ounty, where the number of inhabitants is niugh increafed 
J>y the inixtUre of people employed in the great manufa£lor 
ties, would be much for the advantage of that part of the 
fociety who are engaged in the cultivation of the foil ^ ancf' 
zt the fame time, if the experience above mentioned may 
be relied on, be a great benefit to offending individuals, as 
well as to the manufa£):ures in which they were employed. 
There is no kind of ptroperty fo mUch expiofed to pillage as 
tliat of thje hufbandman ^ and by an unfortunate prejudice, 
which too generally prevails, there is none, againft the piU 
laging of which fewer fcruples arc entertained. The pre- 
valent manufaftures give employment to ntcmbcrs of young 
people, whofe parents, perhaps, were neither qualified nor 
difpofed to ftore their minds with moral inf£ru£{ion. Thefe 
jare, by the profit of their labour, rendered independent, 
while they are incapable of the innocent enjoyment of free-^' 
dom. By fuch, the pradiice of the focfcJ duties is too fre- 
.^uently not only negfeded, but made the fubje£k of fport 
and ridicule— die diffolution of mamiers thus extended — 
SLtid idlenefs and licentioufnefs kept in countenance and en- 
jcouraged. The violation of property, therefore, when it 
can be committed with any chance of impunity, is little re- 
garded, and the produce of a neighbour's field feems almoft 
.to be thought lawful prize : fo that if the corruption of 
inanners fpread with as great rapidity for a dozen of years 
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to comci as It has done in the dozen lad paft, it is difEcult 
to conceive how the hufbandman can be protefled in his 
rights^ or be allowed to purfue his employment widi com- 
fort. As thofc giddy people, by whom the depredations on 
the fields are moft commonly committed, by the idlenefs 
fuch praflices induce, injure their own intereft as much as 
that of others, it is the duty of all ranks to endeavour to 
put a ftop to thefe flagitious pra£l:ic€s. By the judicious 
ufe of h few celk, excluded from all communication, and 
from the view of all amufing obje£ts, and provided with the 
implements of different artifans, ereAed in the moft popu- 
lous .pariihes, thefe depredations might perhaps be checked s 
and a number of thoughtlefe young people, not yet harden- 
ed in vice, whom a ferment of blood, unreftrained by pro^ 
per habits, hurries into crimes, be brought to a fenfe of pro- 
priety, and become ufeful members of fociety. 

The public is fo little accuftomed to fympathife with 
many of theliardfhips peculiar to hulbandmen, that probar 
Hy the ofiences above hinted will be thought too trivial for 
thefe ferious animadverfions. But it will not furely be de- 
nied, that, as all ace intereited in the produce of the earth, 
vhich is committed to the charge of hijfbandmen, whatfor 
ever tends to wafte and deftroy it, pr interrupts and dit- 
courages the means ufed to augment its quantity, is of a 
nature the moft generally injurious : and, therefore, t|ie cul- 
tivators of land have at leaft as ftrong a claim to public pro- 
tefrion as any other clafs. But fuppofing the caufe of huf- 
bandmen out of the queftion, and any offence committed 
againft them ^ver fo trifling, the public fhould be remind- 
ed, that bad habit is the ca^fe of great offence ; and ^ofq 
who begin with plundering the fields will fcarcely ftop 
^ere. An eihinent French author obferves, ^« Les mceurs 
V font nonfeulement le tableau vivant de I'etat de la focicte ; 
« mais en font encore le reflbrt principal." And again, «« Ou 
«* les moeurs regnent, les loix les plus fimple fuflicent.'* 
Since manners are of fuch importance, it is furely proper to 
begin in time to (;orre£t them, where they are wrong. 

G 
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That the advancement of manufacture, v^ile it promotes 
the profperity, deftrDys the morals of ft people, i& but a ¥agu€ 
indifcriminating obfervation, calculated to infpir& a ground-* 
his defpair and indifference for the concerns of the public* 
That fupef fiuity of wealth, which has been confidered ai 
one great origin of dtfiblute manners, cannot defcend to tho 
great mafs of the people : nor can the exercife of any brancfat 
of induftry, of itfelf, corrupt the morals of the peribn who 
eari^ hid livelihood by it. The vifible declenfion of morale 
cannot, therefore^ be folely attributed to the advancement 
of manufad:ure : ncr does it appear to be a very romantic 
hope, that, if the attention to the fubjed were equal to the 
sntereft which people of all ranks have in it, fuqh a degree 
of decency and propriety of manners niight lortg be preferv-^ 
ed, among the body of the people, as the comfortable ex« 
iflence of fociety abfolutely requires : and furely no mean^ 
fuited to accomplifh fo valuable an end ought to be nen 
gle£led. 

Of the third clafs of public buildings ^ere are feveral iz| 
this county, both for 

^ The jroang w]k« labour and HhiQ eld wllo rcfi;** 

an enumeration of which, it is believed, would be needlefsi, 
What h called the Poor's Houfe in Qlafgow, and the Infir- 
mary lately built the^e by public contribution, for the re-i 
ception and cure of the fick and wounded, are the moft pro-^^ 
minent. Were it convenient, here, to give an account of 
the charitable contributions in favour of thefe inftitutions. 
**«K)f the-attention paid, aud the wife meafures purfued, by 
focieties and individuals, in conducting th<£m«'-of the nunw 
hers of helplefs and difeafed people entertained, and the be-f 
nefits tliey have received, it would do hoftour to the huma- 
nity and liberality of ^e inhabitants, particularly thofe of 
the present age, by whom fo manv additions ^ud improve'^ 
mcnts have beep madCt 
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Sect. t.^-^The Refidenees tftht Opulint. 

Befides the large buildings in towns for the accommod^«- 
tion of the opulent, excepting in the moft elevated parts of 
the county, where the (ituatioh is t6o bleak and forbidding, 
the face of the country is finely interfperfed with the feats 
of the principal land-holders, or th^ villas of the wealthy 
merchants, manufaAurers, ftp. The attention which has 
been generally paid to (helter and adorn, the grounds around 
thefe, has contributed greatly to the beauty, and alfo to the 
fertility, of the country ; gardening, purely ornamental, hav- 
ing hitherto abftraAed but little land from the main ufe of 
producing food eitli^r by com or pafturage* 

§JPCT. 3.— Ti&/fli?i{/^j ocetipied by thofe vfhg arefupported 

by their own Labour^ 

Among thefe may be ranked the hpufen of the proprle- 
tprs id the fifth cla&j m the cnnimeratipn contained in the 
laft chapter, and a part of thofe of th^ fourth : for though 
the occupants of thefe derive a part of their incoine from 
their land rent, diey depend (tiU more pn their own indui^ 
try in the cultivation. The m<^ part of thefe do not dif- 
fer greatly from the better fort of farm hoi^fes occupied by 
tenants. The farm houfes and offices have been much im- 
proved of late years : in general, however^ they are not jEb 
comfortable, nor fo weU adapted to aU the purpofes of 
agricultural improvement^ as they ought to be. It is not 
ncceflary, indeed, here, to have the offices fo extenfive as in 
places where the crop is ftored within doprs ^ it being the 
general opiabn that both corn and hay ^e beft pte&rved 
in the open air) and for that reafon, no hay, and only that 
part of the corn which is intended to be firft threflied out, 
is ftored in the barn \ but there is ^ ^eat want of fhedi 
and convenient ftraw yards for young cattle, &c. The 
high price of flates, and the diftant land carriage to many 
parts of the county, has much difcouraged the ufe of them. 
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which is alfo a difadvantage to hufbandry, as thatchea 
roofs give great harbour to vermin, and the covering of fa 
many of them, at the end of every fliort period, with ftvaw^ 
confumes a great deal of what would be better beftow- 
ed in littering live dock, and making manure, an article 
which^ important as it is, cannot be otherwife procured in 
many places diftant from towns. There are, it is true^ 
many tiles manufaftured and ufed in the county i but when 
that manufacture was firft begun> the tiles were of a bad 
quality, and thofe who ufed them had caufe to repent it^ 
which deterred others from following the example ; fo that^ 
though great improvement has been fince made in the ma- 
nufafture of tiles, they are not yet very generally ufed for 
covering farm houfes. As convenient accommodation is 
better underftood, and more eagerly deiked^an heretofbrey 
and as fome of the moft confiderable landholders are difpof- 
ed to make fuch additions and amendments to the fa^m 
houfes as fhall be required, oh reafonable terms, it may be 
expe£):ed that, as leafes fall, much improvement will b^ 
made in this article. 

It is in vain to fay any thing of the ancient cottages of 
the county, the former nurferies of field labourers ; for 
they may be faid to be now no more i as the few fcattered 
ones which ftill remain can Ibarcely be called an exception* 
It having, for a long time, been the cultom of this county 
for farmers to keep only unmaitied fervants, who are 
lodged and fed in the houfe, for the execution of agricultu- 
ral labour, the cottages on the different farms have dropt 
gradually into ruins, and been removed ; and the fmall tene- 
ments being moftly fwallowed op in the larger farms, the 
cottagers and the farm fervants, when they marry and fet^ 
tie, withdraw from their rural habitations to towns and 
larger villages, to which the increafe of employment alfo 
invites them ; and their progeny,^ who, formerly wene 
from their infancy habituated to .the labours of the field, 
' arfc moftly occupied in fome branch of manufafture : fo 
that the means by which the neceflary fupply of labourers 
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in Kuibahdry ufed to be obtained is in fome meafure cut 
off. 

This change has been pathetically bewailed by perfons of 
feeling hearts and warm imaginations^ who^ being charmed 
'firith the fimplicity of rural life, have painted the fequefter- 
td cottages as the cabn retreats ^f innocence and virtue, 
while the difdples of a more rigid fchool have juftifietf 
and extolled the meafure of driving the fu{)erfluous inha- 
bitants from the country, to follow induftry in towns. It 
is probable that neither the former had very accurately coii- 
iidered the fubje£l of their lamentations, nor the latter made 
proper calculations how many inhabitants any diftrid of 
the country ought to contain, before it became neceiTary t» 
. drive any of them away. The diminution of cottages in 
this county does not, indeed, appear to have proceeded 
from any premeditated plan of economy, but from fortui- 
tous caufes. But certain it is^ whether Ac fcarcity officii 
labourers be afcribed chiefly to the profpeft of fuperior cafe 
and comfort to which a growing manufailure invites, or 
partly to the little attention, paid to preferve thofe in their 
former habits and fituation, who might hav6 been willing t<^ 
remain, it has been much felt for fome years paft, and ft31 
feems to be increafing. No doubt, the war, which has car« 
ried the flower of our peafantry to the army, has alfo con- 
.tributed. Many can never return; thofe who do wHI 
hardly bring all their former induftry and activity alorig 
with them. But if the capital employed in agricultuffe 
were equal to what the complete cultivation of the county 
would require, many more hands would be wanted, while, 
in the mean time, the former means by which the ufual re- 
cruit was obtained, is cut ofi^ by the demolition of cottages ; 
and it ftill remains to be feen whether or not Dr. Gold- 
fmith's famous diftich, 

** But a bold peafantry, their country *8 pride, 
** When once deftroycd, can ncrcr be fupplicd," 

be as jufl as it is poetical. 
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The county, howercr, is fupplicd with a new fct of cat^ 
tages. Several landholders, partly perhajJs to prevent the 
depopulation of the country, and partly for their own emo- 
lument, have let ont, either in feu or long lea&s, fpots of 
ground, for houfes and little gardens, generally upon At 
fides of the public roads. Upon diefe many iittie hand- 
fome cabins have been crcSted^ which, accompanied with 
neatly dre&d gardens^ fupplicd with pot^herbs^ and fre-^ 
^uently ornamented with a few flowers^ hzve a very plea- 
iant eff:^. Tfaefe are moftly duftexcd into villages, fome 
^ which are become pretty popubus. But though many 
of ^^em are occupied by the inhabitants of the old cottages^ 
or by faitn Servants when tliey marry, moft of the children 
bets^e themfehres to fame kind of manufadlure ; and, in a 
ibfter life, lofe both the telifh for, and die power of per^ 
forming, the more nigged labours of the field* 

Farm houies are built^at firft by the landlord, and the 
tenant is bound to keep them in repair during the time of" 
his kafe, and to kave them in good condition at the exgi* 
ry of it* Every fuccefibr i^ bound in the fame mamner^ 
Of late, fome landlords contraft to make die farm hou£bs of 
a certain money value at the commencement of the Icafe, 
and the tenant to leave them of the fame value at the end 
nf it, or to pay the deficiency, as the fame ihall be eftimat- 
cd by men of judgment : on the other hand, if the tenant, 
ibr his own conveniency, fhall have made the houfes of 
greater value than they wer^ at the-firft, the landlord pays to 
him the increafed value* The proprietors of cottages bear 
the expence of all the neceffary i^airs (glafs excepted), uiik 
lefs there be a particular agreement to die contrary. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ItfODK OF OCCUPATION* 
nPHE face of this county being greatly diverfificd, the 
•*• mode of occupation i$ diflfercm in difiercnt parts. The 
mpuntainous diftri^i at the head of it^ is occupied moftiy 
with flocks of ^ fheep : upon the ridges on the £• and W» 
iides» where the {^ound is marfliy} and lefs proper for 
iheep» and the expofure too bleak to encourage the cultiva- 
tion of com^ cattle are moftiy paftured, and thofe generally 
milch cows and their youngs many of which are reared ; a 
imall ijuantity of cox?i only being cultivated, principally for 
the fake of winter provender : the lef^ rugged and lefs ex« 
pofed parts afe more occupied in the culture qf com> Sec. 

Sect. i. — Size of Farms ^-^CharaQer of Farnmu 

Every parifli was formerly divided into ploughgates, each 
^f which confifted of from 70 to 120 acres of arable land« 
One of thefe, for the moft part, made one farm. In fome 
cafesy a ploughgate was divided between two farmers \ and 
there were fometimes (mall tenements annexed to plough* 
gateS) not more than a fourth, or, as it was called, a horfe- 
gang, having a houie, and occupied by a fubtenant. The 
greateft part of the farms are ftill moderate, renting from 
30 1. to 150 1. yearly : but of late fome farmers have obtain- 
ed larger pofleilion, fome renting from 200 1. to 600 1. Li 
the fheep paftures, the farms are very extenfive. 

The hufbandmen of this county are hardy, aftiye, and 
laborious, well qualified to ftruggle with the difficulties of 
foil and climate above defcribed, and equally frugal ancf 
economical. Fortunately, to ufe the words of a late cele- 
brated fatirift, they are " not overburdened with unwieU 
<< dy knowledge," Inftead of pretending to tear away the 
veil, under ^which nature has concealed many of her im^* 
portant operations, they are attentive to acquire experience, 
by obferving what pafles under ^eir notice. Having now, 
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in a great meafure^ (haken offthofe fetters» in which preju* 
flice holds hulbandmen, perhaps, fafter and longer than any 
other fet of men, they communicate with qne another, and 
mutually learn fuch pra£tices as tend to improvement. 
Such in general is their profeiljonal charafter. 

Their moral charafter is, probably, nearly the fame with 
that of the inhabitants of other diftri£);s in fimilar circum>^ 
fiances. Men of acute feelings who, in their commerce 
with the bufy world, have bee^n hurt with the infincerity 
and knavery of mankind, contrafting the open unftudied 
addrefs of countrymen with the artificial manners pra£lifed 
ih the crowded walks of life, have reprefented the country 
as the fole abode of innocence, and countrymen as the moft 
virtuous of the human race. This fair portrait of rural 
inanners, however, has not been fufiered to^pafs unbedaub* 
ed. Much ingenuity has been employed, and much pre- 
tended fagacity difplayed, in drawing afide the countryman*s 
gaA of fimplicity, and fhowing the craft, hypocrify, fordid 
avarice, &c., fuppofed to be concealed under it. The fail- 
ings of humanity, no doubt, will accompany man, in what^ 
ever fituation he is placed : but when it is confidered in 
how little eftimation hufbandmen are held, it is lefs a won- 
der that vices are to be found among them, than that there 
are fo ieyr. The fpruce citizens laugh at their ruftic, home-^ 
ly appearance, fly in a rage when the price of country 
.commodities are raifed in proportion to the demand, and 
enter into combinations to beat them* down. If farmers 
become rich by their induftry and good fortune, they are 
accufed of extortion, of ftoring up their corn, or fending 
it to foreign markets, to ftarve the poor 5 if they are unfor- 
tunate, they are defpifed. The haughty lordling, who fhould 
be their patron and proteftor, regards them only as an in- 
ferior race, formed to toil for his enjoyment ; and the fa- 
mily who have run a leafe of induftry and good manage- 
ment, are difmiffed at the end of it, if a ftranger offers a 
little more rent. Againft fuch an hoft of deprefRon, the 
infulated hufbandman has no fhelter, but filent difUmulsv^ 
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tion, and it is not furprifing that he ihould fometimes have 
rccourfe to it. 

This ftriflurc ii not meant to extend to all. The con- 
Jduft of the rational and the difcerning of every rank will 
be very difFerent. But ftill fuch prejudices are too com- 
mon ; and the Cultivators of the country do not feem to pof 
fef^that refpe£kability which the importance of their fitua* 
tion deferves. It is an obfervation not lefs true than trite, 
that felf refpe£t is one of the beft guards againft the com- 
hiilfion of crimes ; and that people will be more difpofed 
to refpeft the^mfelves, when they are refpeited by the world.^ 
It is 3 generous employment that of a hufbandman : Let 
it be regarded as fuch^ and the virtues congenial to it will 
be more confpicuous among its ptofefibr^, and render them 
itlU more eminently ufeful to fociety. 

The political charafter of hufbandmen, one woiild havd 
thought^ fliould have made them the darlings of ftatefmeri 
iind politicians. Strongly attached to their native foil, and 
fully occupied in the diverfified employment they find upon 
it, they neither have the difpofition nor the leifure to enter 
into fpe'ciilative difquifitions concerning government : and 
while the people engaged in manufa£lure are perpetually 
lifting up the heel againft that adminiftration which has 
bolftered up the fourced of their . fupport, neglefted huf- 
bandmen remain peaceful and paflive, except in extraordi- 
hary emergencies, when they ftand forth to offer govern- 
ment fuch feeble affiftance as they can bcftow. The truth 
of this pofition will be beft illuftrated by ftudying the hifto- 
ry of mobs, by which it will appear, that a thoufand of thefc - 
» have rifen in towns and populous manufafturing places, for 
one in the country ; and in the few which have happened in 
the laft, fcarcely any pcrfon has been concerned, who de- 
ferved the name of cultivator^ or was poffeffed of the habits 
naturally attached to that employment. Pius qua/fusijlaii- 
liffimufquey minimeque invidicfus ; minimeque male cogiiantes 
funiy qui in eojiudio occupatifimt. 

The religious charafter of the huft)andmen of this couiV* 
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ty, and, to fpeak more largely, of the generality of ttefc irf 
the kingdom, is a zealous adherence to the form of church 
government, and mode of religious worfcip, eftabliflied by 
their anceftors at the reformation. Many, indeed, have 
withdrawn from the church, as now eftabliflied ; but it is( 
becaufe they apprehended that church had fwervcd from 
its original purity. The fupport of all the teachers, &c. o£ 
the different feftsj has greatly increafed the expencc of pub-? 
lie inftruftion, a confiderable part of which is drawn from; 
the cultivators of land : and it has been much doubted if 
the caufe of real religion has been advanced in the fame 
proportion. It is not convenient here to inveftigate the 
caufes which has produced thefe religious fchiims ; but it 
may be juftly regretted, that, amidft the various controvert 
fies upon abftrufe and fpeculative points, the fublime mo- 
rality, inculcated by the chriftian religion, fo confonant 
to the ftate in which hufbandmen are placed, and fo welt 
adapted to afford them confolation in all difficulties, (hould 
be fo flightly regarded^- 

Sect. 2^^-Rent. 

The rent of land, in this county, is moftly paid in mo^ 
ney, the old perfonal fervices, fo oppreffive to die farmers^ 
and fo unprofitable to landlords, being generally abolifhed^ 
A few fowls are ftill exafted from the farmers of fome 
efutes, befides money rent ; and the reftridiion to carry the 
com to certain mills to be ground is flill contintied. But 
by this oats only is meant, which was and is (till confider- 
ed as the principal bread corn. This is a reap grievance^ 
not fo much on account of the heavy exadiion levied for the 
grinding, which is generally double, and fometimes triple, 
of what would be required at a mill to which the farmer 
was not bound, as the farmer, knowing the extent of this 
cxaftion, may be fuppofed to have laid his account with it^ 
:^ but being bound to carry the corn to be ground by a perfon, 
perhaps, neither whofe (kill nor honefty can be depended on„ 
and from whom little civility is to be expeded* Farmer* 
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"bound to a miH arc alfo bound to carry mill-ftones from 
Ae quarry, whatever be the diftance, and to affift at repair- 
ing the mill, mill-dam» and mill-lead, when required. 
Thefe are abfurd fervitudes, and ought certainly to be.abo- 
lifhed. Some farmers are bound to pay the land-tax and 
other puUic burdens j but thefe payments are oftener made 
by the proprietor. 

As fome parts of the county differ widely from others, 
with refpeft to fertility, fo alfo the rent of land is not lefs 
different. For many years paft there have been inftances ef 
good land, which had been gaining fertility by lying long in 
pafture, letting for two or three crops of oats, at the rate of 
7 1. or 8 1. per acre yearly ; and within thefe three years fome 
hzs been let as high as 1 1 1. Some rich land near towns, is 
let, for the courfe of a leafe, at the rate of 5 1. and upwards, 
per acre ; and there is arable land let not much above 3s. 
per acre. Pafture ground is rented from 3 I. to 3s. or los* 
per acre. 

Upon the whole, the rent of land is certainly too high, 
fined few inftances are to be found of farmers^ with the ut-« 
moft induftry and attention, improving their ftock at the 
£u:ge rate with others in lefs laborious employments. * The 
great rife on the price of proviiions of all kinds, in the years 
1795 and 1796, no doubt threw a great deal of money into 
their hands ; but it was impoflible this dearth could conti- 
nue. While it did, the poorer iprt were reduced to great 
ftraits ; and if it had not been for the flourifliing ftate of 
xnanufa£):ure, many more would have been in the fame con- 
dition. It is alarming to think in what ftate the country 
muft have been, if manufa<^ures had been at as low an 
ebb as they were in the year 1793. Many muft Jiave been 
reduced to ftarving, and the price of provifions fallen, for 
want of confumers capable to purchafe, if fomething worfe 
had not happened. It is neither to be wiftied nor expe£^ed, 
therefore, that the rent of land* (hould be kept up, or raifed 
|by fuch means. 

^ is impoflible to give an exa£t ftate of the whole land* 

Hz 
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rent of the county, many of the ftatlftical accounta of thq 
pariihes being filent on that head. In the report made in 
1 794, it was attempted to give a general idea of it| and 
though it was in pavt conjeflural, it was probabljl' not far. 
from the truth. Xhe famq (hall nqw be given here, allow- 
ing the reader to msike what alteration he thinks propeir for 
the difference of the times. 

In the upper ward, the fheep paftures of Crawford will 
maintain a iheep for eyery two 'dcres, md the rent paid pcir 
^ head is about 3$. In fqme of the more w^t ^n4 l>arrcp\ 
moors, it will perhaps require three ^ctc% to maintain each 
fheep, and a farmer cannot afford to pay more than is* 6d« 
per head. The arab^le land, fertile as much of it i^j with 
all the inconyeniencies of climate, diftance from markets 
f nd the many fpota of poor land intermixed, which cannot 
be profitably improved, on account of the fcarcity of ma- 
nure, and other difcouragements, does not perhaps yield of 
rent, on an average, above §s. per acre. The mooriih land 
of the middle ward, when the mofles above defcribed are 
included, is ilill lefs valuable than that of the upper ward, 
The arable land, though from the circun^flances of its fitua* 
tion, and the great improvement^ which have lately beerj 
made, fome of it lets, at times, nearly as high as moft 
land in Britain*, yet there is a great proportion fo fterile in 
its nature, and fo unhappy in its expofure, th^t the average; 
rent of the whole probably does not exceed 14s, per acre. 
The under ward, thpugb not originally more fertile, on 
account of its fituation in the neighbourhpod of Glafgow^ 
is now more valuable. The average rent may be compute 
cd at 25s. per acre. The following is a kind of fcheme of* 
the county : 
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pppcn VARDi Acres. Acres, 

Moor pafture, - - 1851000 . 
Wood©, - - - 3>i4o 

Channels of rivers, brocks, 
pads, &c. - - 2,060 , 

Prcbards, - * - 70 

Arable and n)eadow> -^ ^6^go 



^66,^69 



MIDDLIS WARDs 

Moors and coarfe pafturCf <S6,ooa 

Woods, m m m ■ 4^1 $Q 

Channek of riyqrs, fites of 

towns and villages, roads, &c. I1300 

• Orchards, - -• - 139 

Arable, • ^ - 70>75® 



14^^33<^ 



LOWER WARD, 

Woods and ^prafte ground, i,ooq 

Sites of towns, roads, &c. i)5oo 

Arable, - ^ ,. 33,850 



3^*350 



Total acreS| 445,440 

\ 

The yearly rent may (land thus ; 

UPPER WARD, X» /. d4 

Failure, 185,000 acres, at is* L. 9,250 
Arable, 76,490 acres, at 8s. 30,596 



39,846 o o 



MIDDLE WARD^ 

Failure, 66,000 acres, at 6d» i,65q 
Arable, 70,750 acres, at I43t 49,525 



LOWER WARD, 

Arable, 33,850 acres, at 25s, 42,31210 o 

Total rental, L. 133,333 10 o 
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Sect- 3.— TiV/5^/. 

♦ There being nothing, relating to tithes, peculiar to this 
county, this article might be immediately difmifled. But 
as thefe reports may faH under the perufal of readers un- 
acquainted with the cuftoms of Scotland, it feems neceflary 
that thefe cuftoms fhould be explained, fince this has not 
been done in rfie Mid-Lothian Report (the only one which 
/ Jthe writer of this has feen), in which it was moft likely to 
be expe£ted* It wai^ for this reafon, th^t, in a foormer chap- 
ter, an attempt was made to -explain the nature of Scots 
\ tenures ; and, for the fame reafon, it may be proper to do 

the fame with any fimilar article which may occur. 

In Scotland, as well as the other countries of Europe, the 
Jewifh law. Numb, xviii. 21. was adopted in making proh. 
vifion for the minifters of religion : but the tenth part of 
the produce of a barren lan4 was little for fiipporting the 
numbers whom fuperftition, in the days of ignorance and 
idlenefs, induced to embrace holy orders. The clergy, 
however, in the influence which their facred office gave 
them over the minds of the people, poflefled, in fuperfti- 
tious times, abundant mean^ of increafing their funds, of 
which they kne>^ well how to avail thcmfelyes^ While 
they direfted others in the w^y to Ijeaven, they accepted 
the reward of their pious labours in the goods of this 
^oild 5 and of thefe they had at laft obtained a large fliare. 
Dr. Robertfon, in his Hiftory of Scotland, fays, " The Scot- 
•* tifli clergy paid one half of every tax impofed upon land ; 
w and as there is no reafon to think that, in that age, they 
♦< would be loaded with an unequal (hare of the burden, 
«« we may conclude, that, by the time of thp reformation, 
^< little lefs tlian one half of the property of the nation had 
<« fallen into the hands of a fociety, which is always ac- 
«< quiring, and can never lofe." When the dawn of know- 
ledge had fomewhat difpelled the mift of fuperftition, and 
^e bold truths, every where advance^* b^d battered down 
. the bulwark of fanftity, with which the clergy and theic 
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pofieffiotis were furrounded, their wealth became a tempt- 
ing prize to the avidity of the laity, and they were hunted 
down for the fake of the fpoils they poflefled. The no- 
blefle and retainers of the court, not only got hold of the 
greater part of their monafteries, caftles, manors, and exten- 
five landed property, but obtained grants from the crown 
of the tithes which had been originally deftined for the 
fuppoit of teUgious inftitutions^with the refenration'Only of 
& much as ihould be neceflary for die maintenance of a fpi-^ 
ritual paftor in every pariih ; and a very little was, in diofe 
days, thought fufficient for this purpofe. The other land 
proprietors, many of whom had been equally zGtivc in pul- 
ling down popery, complained loudly of this unequal dif* 
tribution of the fpoil. Charles I., who then fat on the 
throne, unable to govern, in thofe turbulent times, was wii«> 
ling to temporise j and having accepted the office of arbiter 
between the contending parties, decreed, that all thofe who 
had obtained grants of the tithes of any diftri£):, who were 
generally called titulars of teinds, ihould be obliged to 
fell, to the proprietors of the land, a right to as much of 
the tithes (commonly called teinds in Scotland) as was not 
exhaufted in the maintenance of the parochial paftor, at the 
rate of nine years produce : and the proprietors, who wiflied 
to . purchafe, were authorifed to inftitute a fuit before x 
court, which had been erefted for fuch purpofes in the pre- 
ceding reign, to obtain a judicial valuation of thefe teinds, 
and operate a fale *. Building and orchards are not com- 
prehended in thefe valuations ; and the proprietor is allow- 
ed a deduftion for the expence he has recently laid out in 
impfrovements, fuch as inclofing, draining, &c. : fo that it 
is only from negligence of proprietors, in not negotiating 
the purchafes of teinds in time, that any tax has fallen on 
the induftry employed in improving the land^ 

The tithes being thus wreftcd from the clergy, cultiva- 
tors are left at full liberty to increafe the fertility of the 

• Inftcad of the tithes formerly levied in kind, a fifth part of the land- 
rent was declared to be the tdnd. 
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country^ as far as poiiible^ without being under the apfnre* 
hcnfion that thofe who have borne no patt in die culture 
jQiouId come in for a ihare in the har^eft* But the clergy^ 
though no longer in poffeffion of the teinds, are not left to 
a precarious fubfiftence. That aufterity of manners aifd in* 
difierence about worldly enjoyments, which diftinguifhed 
the apoftles of the reformation in Scotland, was foon laid 
a£de ; and the clergy began to complain that their tempo^ 
nd iotereft had been much difregarded, in the revolution 
which had taken place. A court was therefore ere^led^ at 
above faid, the bufinefs of which is now done by the mem^ 
Jbers of the fupreme court, to take cognizance of their af- 
fairs : and to this court the minifters have applied for aug* 
mentations of their ftipends, which has feldom been deniedf' 
when there were any teinds remaining unbeftowed in the 
parifh. Each minifter has befides at leaft four acres of arraUt 
land, called th^ Glebey and ib much for pafture, with a h6uie^' 
^lled the Manfsj offices and garden* The ftipends of the 
different minifters, extrafted from tfac Staftiftical Accoiiflt 
of Scotland, are as follow ; 
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>«c 



Pariihct. 


Money 
Stipend?. 


Vi<ftual at 
18. per peck. 

Chal. B. P. 


Manle 
andGlebe 

L* 8. d. 


Total 




L. 


8. 


d. 


L* 8. d» 


Lanark, - - - 


16, 


8 


8, 


6 


2 





15 


169 16 S 


Carnwath, - - - 


29 








4 








24 


100 4 


Duniire,* ' ., - - 


roo 

















0,0 


100 


Dolphinton, 


46 

















lo 9 9 


56 0, 


Walfton, - - - 


33 





.6 


3 








50 


^186 


Biggar, - - 


53 


II 


I 


4 








12 b 

* 


116 15 I 


JLibcrton, - - - 


no 











6 





10 


126 6 


JLaxnington, - - 


58 


$ 


\ 


P 








lO-O 


68 5 I 


Coulter, - - ^ 


41 


\S 


4 


3 








10 


80 II 4 


Crawford, - - . - 


83 


6 


8 


•* 










10 


93 6 a 


Douglas, - - - 


83 


6 


8 


p 








10 


93 6 8 


Syminton, 


55 


II 


I 





b 





16 


61 II I 


Covijngtonj - - - 


80 


p 











Q 


OOP 


, 80 


Pettjnai'n, - - . 


7 








8 


5 





18 


131 8 


Lcfmahagow, iftminifter, 


41 


^3 


4 


5 


15 





20 


137 13 4 


2d ditto, 


63 


17 


9 


I 








700 


83 13' 9 


Palferf, - - 


90 

















24 Q 


114 o' 


Stonehoufe, - - - 


16 


12 


6 


6 


I 


7 


15 9 


109 II 6 


Glasford, - - 


30 


8 


lO 


3 


10 





16 


92 16 10 


Avon dale, . . m 


55 








6 








16 


147 16 


Ditto, affiftant. 


25 








6 


6 





000 


25 6' 


Hanjikon, ift minifter:, 


41 


13 


4 


& 








40 6 


184 I 4 


2d ditto, 


33 


6 


8 


6 








12 9 


122 2 S 


Blantire, - - - 


53 


6 


8 


3 


8 





20 


120 2 ''8 


KilbWd^ - - - 











12 








20 


173 12 


Shotts, - - - - 


140 














Q 


000 


140 


Dal^iel, - - - - 


50 





p 











25 


15 


Cambufncthan, 


130 


^0 














20 


150 


Bothwel, - - 


46 


18 





7 


I 





20 


157 6 


Cambuflang, - - - 


140 











6 





606 


140 0' p 


Old Monkland, n 


2 


16 


6 


8 








26 


125 4 6 


New Monkland, - 


• 

Q 





. 


8 


8 





18 


126 16 


Rutherglen, - - - 











9 


3 


144 


18 


136 6 6 


Govan, . - . - 


50 


6 





8 








25 


177 8 


City of Glafgow, eight 1 
m^niilers, each J 


165 

















000 


1320 


Barony of Glafgow, - 


165 








9 





9 


000 


165 Q 


Gorl?als, , - - 


100 

















000 


IGO 


Caldcr, - - - 


' 6 








8 








15 


117 8 



L.5593 12^ 2 
Suppofing the livings of the parifhes of Carluke, Car- 
itairs, Cra^vfordjohn, Robcrton and Willon, Carmi-. 
chad, and Carmunnock, of which we have no account, 
to be about 100 1, each, inde, the whole 600 O O 

The annual expense for religiQUs inflrudUon will be L. 6193 12 t 

I '' 
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And the fupport for the teachers of the different fed^arie$ 
IQay perhapr amount to a fourth ot fifth of the above. 

Sect. /^^-^Poors Rata. 

Foor$ rates are impofed by an xEk of the Scots Priry 
(Council, I ith Auguft, 1692, which direfts, that the heritors 
Qf a parifl^ diaU meet with the minifter and members of 
the kirk feffion, who are jointly to make up a lift of the in- 
digent perfons in the pariih, and then impofe an afTeiTment 
iFor their maintenance, one half on heritots, in proportion 
to the valuation of their property, the other half on tenants 
and houfoholders, according to their ability. Thus the 
people who pay the poors rates are both made the fudges 
of the indigence of thofe who claim charity, and the impb- 
fers of the afleflment for their relief j and this, no doubt» 
is the beft guard, which could be well devifed, againft an 
exorUtant afleflment or a prodigal diftribution. 

In the populous manufafturing pariflies, where the pro- 
portion of neeidy perfons is always greateft, it has been ne* 
(3eflary to have recourfe to this mode of fupporting the 
poor. In the niore thinly inhabited parts, the poor have hi- 
therto been fupported by the intereft of money which has 
peen mortified by pious perfons, by the ofierings at the 
church door of the people aflembling to divine fervice on 
Sunday, by hiring out palls fdr funerals, &c., without hav<« 
ing recourfe to aflcflmehts. . 

- - ■ - . . * * . 

3£CT* 5. — Leches. 

On (heep farms the leafes are commonly (hort, as no 
procefs of improvement is carried on ; on arable farms the 
moft common length of leafe is 19 years. In fome cafes> 
when the farmer undertakes extraordinary improvements, 
fuch as expenfive draining, inaking and training up of 
fences, &c., the length of the leafe is 3 1 years ; and there 
are a few inftances of ftiU longer leafes. The term at 
which a new tenant enters upon the pofleffion of the land 
is Martinmas, but the houfes and pafturage are retained by 
the former pofleflS)r till "VYTiitfunday. Of late, the old te«^ 
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«iant 18 bound to telinquifh to the new one, half the grafs 
grounds, and lodging for labouring fervants and horfes, at 
Candlemas. In fome eftates, the farmers are bound to fol- 
low a certain fyftem of hufbandry and rofation of crops ; 
in fome they are bound only to have no more than a certain 
proportion, {adx as a half, a third, or a fourth, of the farm in 
.tillage crops annually ^ in others they are left more to their 
own difcretion ; but, in all, they are laid under certain rules, 
meant to prevent them from exhaufting the farm towards 
the expiry of the le^fe. 

Sect« 6*'Tr'Expence and Projiu 

Not being poflefled of the private books of expenditure 
Icept by husbandmen, it is impoffible to give a real account 
jf^ agricultural expence, in any fituation \ but, though this 
could be done in fome cafes, the nature and extent is fo 
much varied by variations of circiunftances, it would give 
no fair general idea» It would be eafy, indeed, to make 
out, with great feeming accuracy, a ftatement of the proba«- 
)>le expence, in jthe condud; of a farm \ but political arith- 
metiCf at the beft, is not much to be depended on ; and, 
^Krhere the data are doubtful, muft always be very fallacious. 
The expences attending agriculture are fo much varied by 
contingencies, which the greateft fkiU and induftry cannot 
command, that they will not yield to general computation. 
-The unfortunate death of li^^ (lock has brought many a 
thriving hu£bandman to ruin : even the pricking of a horfe's 
foot fometimes difappoints hi^ proje£ls, and grea|iy inflames 
his expence. While a propitious ieafon forwards his labour^ 
and diminiflies his outlay, an unexpe£):ed turn of bad wea«- 
ther overturns what he has been doing ; his labour is loft, 
and he muft go over the fame ground again, perhaps with 
)efs profpedl of advantage. Upon the whole, the expence 
of cultivation, from caufes, fome of which have been already 
explained, and others will be traced out in the fequel, has 
of late been enormoufly increafed ; and when it is Confider- 
ed in all its branches, it feems furprifrng, notwithftanding 
the advantage of high prices which huft)andmen have for 

I2 
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fome years enjoyed, that the. improvement of the country 
ihould go on as it does. 

As the expence of cultivation cannot well be cakulatedy 
fo neither can the profit. We can neither calculate ho\n 
much com the froft will blight, the wind will ihake, or the 
rain will rot. We may fafely aflert, however, as has been 
already hinted, that the profit is not, in general, adequate 
to the flock and induflry employed^ or the toil and hardfhip 
undergone, in quefl of it. Such comforts as farmers en^ 
joy, and fuch favings as they have m^de, feem tq arife phieft 
ly frpm an unremitting parfimony, from a minute atten- 
tion to the detail of their bufinefs, and a remarkable knack 
vf making the mofl of every thing in which their interefl it 
concerned ; habits, which the high rents and accompanying 
difficulties have, no doubt, taught and confirmed. Fift]r 
years ago, the farmers of this county lived* ^s ^ celebrated 
poet pf our own country exprefTes it, 

<<^ Like the gay birds that fung them to repoie, 
" Content, and carelei)i of tp-morrpw*8 farp.** 

Their rents were low, and fo was their ambition ; and they 
jogged on in humble eafc. But when the rifing profperity 
of the nation began to hold out fuperior profpedls of act- 
vantage, they were, on a fudden, feezed with a rage, which 
could fcarcely have been expedled to he foun^ among them. 
They eagerly outbade one another for every farm,, as leafes 
fell, and raifed, at the fame time, the rents and the avidity 
of landholders to a great pitch. Such of the new ^eflees as 
were unequal to the tafk foon fank under it ; but many 
have flruggled through, and a body of men is now fprme^ 
very well adapted to their laborious employment. Such 
has1)een the advantage of the rapid rife of rents; but this 
has been much overbalanced by the effeft it has had, firft 
in diminifhing the capital employed in agriculture, and 
next in retarding its natural and proper increafe. - Nevcr- 
thelefs, there is reafon to hope that the prefent race of huf- 
bandmen, with a very moderate degree of countenance and 
encouragement, will gradually arrive at a fituation fitted to 
bring the country to the greatefl poffible improvement. . 
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CHAPTER V, 

INCLOSING AND DRAINING. ARABLE AND GRASS GROUNDS^ 

IMPLEMENTS, &c 

IT is the univerfal opinion here, that the eafieft and fureft 
way of increafing the fertility of land, is to let it remain 
for a confiderable time in pafture, fo foon as it has been 
put in CQndition to bear abundance of grafs ; and that the 
richer it has been made by manure, when it was laid in 
grafs, its fertility will increafe the fafter. At the fame 
time, it is found, that land is rendered more prQdu£tive, by 
taking it, at intervals, from pafture to tillage, by which the 
vegetable fubftances, accumulated on the furface, are incor-, 
porated with, and enrich the foil, tending alfo to open and 
feparate its parts, when too denfe and tenacious, and to give 
it additional mucilage to retain the moifture, when too opei% 
land dry. Hence it is that alternations of tillage and graft 
arc now the general pradice throughout the county, little 
)and being kept long in a courfe of tillage, without facing 
laid in grafs, and none that is thought fit for tillage left 
in perpetual grafs. The little fwampy plains, among the 
eminences on both fides of the county^ are the only inftances 
of perpetual meadow. 

For this reafon, the articles in the title of this chapter^ 
which, according to the plan given by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, (hould be the fubje£^ of four chapters, is comprehend- 
ed in one. Inclofing is the bafis of the prefent economy 
through the moft of the county ; draining and fupporting 
of fences are parts of the hufbandman's employment ; al- 
ternate tillage and grafs are the chief objefls of his atten- 
tion; and the implements of hufbandry are the inftVu- 
ments with which his worJc is performed. In treating thefe 
fubjefts, moft of the articles comprehended in Chapter XII. 
of the arrangement propofed by the Board, will be brought 
in, aad make that head lefs neceflary. in the prefent work, . 
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According to this plan, the prefent chapter will be divide4 
into the following general fediionsj viz. 

\fi^ Inclofing and draining- 

2^, Tillage^ ^r cultiya^ion, with the implements pf huf«r 
bandry ufed. 

3i/j Manure$5 or fubflances applied to fertilize the ibil; 

4/£, Plants cultivated, and rotation of crop$. 

^tb^ Grafs grounds of all kindsj with 0ie purpofes tq 
which ^ey are applied* 

Each of thefe will be branched out into as many article^ 
as may be requifite for the illuftration* >■ 

Sect, i.^^lnclojing and Draining* 

Art. I. Incloftng.-^nclofiTig is recommended and exii 
forced by feveral old Scottifh ftatutesj which^ as they do not 
appear to have taken great eile£l> it will be needlefs to quote, 
It is appointed by ftatute in l66i, c^p* 41.9 that adjacent 
I»roprietors {hall be at equal expence, in miaking fencest 
with the proprietor inclofing his property along the march 
between them ; and by ftatute the fame year, cap. 17., an4 
1685, cap* 39*1 judges and magiftrates are authorifed tc^ 
ilraight marches between conterminous properties, to make 
inclofing lefs inconvenient and expenfive. Thefe laws have 
been frequently reforted to, and greatly forwarded inclofing* 

The advantages arifing from inclofing feem not to have 
efcaped the obfervation of the inhabitants of this county at 
jan early period* The remains of mounds, probably made 
to divide ^e land kept in, culture from that 01^ which the 
cattle paftured, may ftiil be traced in different parts. Evien 
where they no longer exift, the memory of them is ftill prc-r 
ferved, through all the country, in the names of many 
places compounded of the word dike. How thefe dikes or 
fences were conftruded, how far they anfwered the pur- 
:pofe, or why they were abandoned, is no longer known. It 
is certain the fpontaneous growth of ihrubs, which would 
tend to make them more djsfenfible, is now , ceafed in 
places where it once prevailed* A few ftonc fences, of an 
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eld isAty here and there ftill remain. On the low grouhds 
where fhrubs thrive^ there are a good many old inclofures, 
Jienced with hedges compofed of various kindsi and fome of 
a confiderabfe {landings fenced with ^ white thorn alone. 
The fpirit for inclofing, which feems for a long time ta 
have been in a great meafure iufpended, revived aboQt jfo 
years ago, aind has increafedi and proceeded ndth great per-^ 
feverance ever fince. There is fcarcely any place lirhere 
die land has been deemed improvable, and capable of bear« 
itig hedges, but fome attempts tOMrard^ inclofing have been 
made. The moft common jnode of inclofing is with ditches* 
(pretty generally known by the name of clap ditchesy having 
a row of white thorn plants laid in the face of the mound 
formed of the earth taken out of the ditch, ^though one 
has continued txS follow another in this jpra£):ice, it has prov^ 
€d| on the whole, very unfuecefsful. In fertile Ibils, iJu^ 
roots of weeds prote£ted and foftered under the mounds 
perpetually put forth their {hoots, and injure the ycmng 
thorns. In clay foils, the atgilaceous fubftance at the bot<* 
tbm, which is the bane of many kinds of plants^ and of the 
white thorn as much as anyi furrounding the roots of the 
young hedgej on all fides, as foon as they reach it, checks 
the progrefs of Ae plants ; at the fame time, the mound of 
denfe earth excludes the influence of the fun and rain ; and 
the hedge, which promifed to grow at the firft, becomes 
ftunted and puny in a few years. Hence, except in a few 
places where the foil, bottom, and expofure, are uncom- 
monly favourable, there af d few hedges in the county defen- 
fible, without perpetual and expenfive repairs with dead 
wood. The expence of making thefe ditches, with plants 
and a cocking of wood, is from 2s. to 23. <$d. per fall, a 
meafure of 18 feet 6 inches, ufed in the country. Whea 
it is confidered to what extent inclofing has been carried, it 
will appear, there has been a great deal of money very un- 
profitably laid out. Some people now begin to be fenfible 
of the general error, and, inftead of clap ditches, make 
mounds folely of earth coUedied from the furface, faced up 
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with ftbni; or green fod, mix the colle<9:cd foil with mariu^^' 
and plant the hedge on a bordef along the top. This feems 
f[> be the manner in which all the old hedges, that remain-* 
cd good, have been done* As the white thorn, though it 
makes a formidable hedge, when it thrives, makes but a 
poor figure in a barren foil and expofed fituation, it is noiir' 
common to plant a third or fourth part of beeches, intcr-^ 
mixed Ivith the thorns ; the former being found to be 
a hardier, more thriving plant, than the latter, and confc-' 
fluently better adapted to ihelter a ftormy country, as wcU* 
as to ftrengthen the fences It is probable this may be a 
<x>nfiderable improvement in inclofing j but there arc often^ 
fo many barren fpots, from the out-fkirting of the mineral 
ftrata, and the like, occur in the lines where it would be 
wifhed to draw fences, on which no plants can thrive, thafi 
indofing can never be fo general, or fo fufficient as it ought} 
to be, till ftone walls be nK>r6 in ufe^ It is unfortunater 
fhat much of the foft flone found near the furface mould-« 
ers in the air, through time, and is therefore lefs durable inf 
fences. In the light foils of the upper ward, thorn hedges 
frequently fail for want of moifture. Here raifed mounds 
irould make the matter worfe. In fuch eafes, &e beft way 
of raifing thorn hedges would probably be, to fiimmer fal-» 
low the line on which the hedge was to be planted, about 
lo feet wide, freeing it completely of the roots of weeds^ 
and working a good quantity of dung into it. The ^ges' 
of this might then be turned up towards the middle, in order 
to thicken the foil, and the hedge planted in the centre. 
Elm plants, which delight in a dry open foil, and fubmit 
very well to be dreffed and pruned as a hedge, might be fub* 
ftituted in place of beeches. Hedges would perhaps fuc* 
ceed in this way, where they fail in clap dikes ; but there 
are ftripes running through this kind of foil as unfavourable 
as the out-fkirting of the mintfral ftrata* Thefe are of dry 
fand and gravel for a confiderable depth : They are called 
fcalds by fome of the Englifli hufbandmen. For fuch places 
there is perhaps no remedy but a dead fence. 
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Art. 2. Draining. — ^There is nothing of great confe- 
iquence to be obferved with refpe<9: to draining. In all the 
clay country, the great bufinefs is to carry ofF the furface 
water, which can only be done in open drains. The nu- 
merous ditches made for inclofing, already mentioned, 
though frequently not anfwering the intended purpofe, arc 
very ufeful conduftors of water. The draining of clay 
ground is principally performed by the manner of laying 
out the ridges, which will be taken notice of under the fol- 
lowing branch. ' Where larger receivers than the ordinary 
furrows are needed, it is thought the moft eligible way to 
make the fides of them very much ihelving, as recommend- 
ed by the late Lotd Kames J but contrary to what he ad- 
vifes of doing them with the plough, it has been found that 
they are always cheapeft and beft executed with the fpade. 
"When land is drained, which is wet from other caufes, fuch 
means as have been ufed in other parts of Britain, and will 
probably be defcribed in other Reports, have been ufed here. 
It may only be obferved, with refpeft to hollow or qovered 
drains, that thofe which have as much declivity, as circum« 
ftances will admit, filled with plenty of ftones, and the up- 
permoft made very fmall, contin>ie longeft ferviceable ; fo 
that thofe which are executed at the greateft expence at 
firft, frequently turn out cheapeft in the end. 

Sect» 2* — Tillage or Cultivation^ with the Implements of 

Hu/bandry ufed. 

Art*, if* Tillage. — Summer fallowing is praftifed for 
different purpofes. It is either with an intention to free 
the ground from weeds, to give the ridges a proper form 
^nd direflion for throwing off the furface water, or to open 
and mellow a denfe ftrorig foil. In all light foils, weeds 
tnultiply quickly, and frequent recoUrfe muft be had to 
Summer fallowing to deftroy them : but fince the turnip 
liufbandry has been introduced into the upper part of the 
county, the land is fallowed in the Spring and beginning of 
Summer, and turnips fown u],X)n it, in drills. The cleaning 
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of the ground is completed by hoeing the intervals ; aiicf 
an entire Summer fallow is feldomer ufed. In the fight 
foils, in the lower part of the county, the land is t6o high 
rented for the turnip hufbandry ; and potatoes, for which 
there is great demand in that populous diftrid, are fubfti^ 
tuted in the place of turnips, and the ground cleaned by 
hoeing them attentively. In the clay foils, a great part of 
the land has been Summer fallowed, principally for the pur- 
pofe of draining it, by giving a proper form and dire£tioir 
to the ridges. Various forms and fizes of ridges have been 
tried jFor this purpofe j but that which feems now ta prevail 
moft, is ridges from i j to 15 feet wide, properly roupded, 
and not raifed^ery high. To keep clay ground dry, it is 
found neceflary to confult nature, and make the direftion 
of the ridges follow the courfe of the declivity, making drains 
acrofs, whenever the water does not follow the furrow j but 
when water can be led away without fuch crofs drains, it is' 
mucii to be preferred. In the more elevated parts of the 
county, where the expofure is deemed too fevere for wheat> 
the land lies longer in pafture, and Summer fallow is lefs 
frequently repeated. Ofl the lower grounds, hufbandmen 
go round -their farms. Summer fallowing as much yearly,- 
as they can procure manure for, in order to fow wheat. 
Part of the light land, both in the upper and lower parts of 
the county, undergoes a Spring fallow for barley ; but bar- 
Icy has fucceeded fo ill, for many years paft, on the clay 
grounds, that the culture of it is almoft abandoned. This 
perhaps is much owing to the farm dung being moftly con- 
funied for raifing wheat. For all other crops feldom more 
than one ploughing is given. In fome parts of the county, 
the ploughing is begun foon after the harveft is over, but it 
\s more general not to begin till after the ift of January ; 
and in frofty orrery rainy feafons, there is frequently much 
land to plough when March comes in. 

In heavy foils, it is common to put three or four horfes to 
the plough. Some hufbandmen have made a late improve- 
ment of making the fore and hinder horfes draw from dif- 
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ferent points of the beam, fo that the two lines of draught 
may coincide.. In lands that are light and eafy, in the lat- 
ter ploughings of Summer- fallow, or in breaking up turf, 
with an ebb furrow, two horfes without a driver are now 
frequently ufed. There are, howeyer, many intelligent 
hufbandmen, occupying the heavy clay foils, who make 
very little ufe of the two horfe plough : nor do they reje£t 
it from prejudice, but fupport their conduft by cogent ar- 
guments, which it may be proper here to ilate, and leave 
them to the judgment of the reader. 

The clay foils in this county have almoft always a denfe 
argilacQOus fubftratum (generally called tillji fo much of 
the fame nature with the foil above it, that the particles of 
the latter, which are wafhed down with the rain upon the 
former, ailimilate with it into one mafs, and the till bottom 
feems to approach to the furface. When this is ailowed to 
take place, rajn, when it defcends, is retained upon the top, 
the roots of plants are chilled by its ilagnating there, and 
the crop fails 5 for which reafon, it is found rieceffary to 
plough the ground, once or oftener in every rotation, very 
^eep, in order to allow the water to defcend through the 
.opened ground, and the roots of plants to C3q)and freely. 
But though the improvements made in the conftruftion of 
'ploughs has confiderably increafed the powers of draught, 
fo ftrong is theadhefion inthefe clay foils, that a pair of the 
tcft horfes are frequently unable to overcome the refiftance, 
when the ploughman aims at the neceflary depth. He is na- 
turally led, therefore, to lighten the draught, that the horfes 
may more eafily proceed ; and the work comes infenfibly 
to be more lightly executed than circumftances require. 
Jt is, therefore, thought neceffary to have four good horfes 
an the plough, with a boy to drive them, that the plough- 
man, having nothing to attend to but the execution of the 
work, may make it of a proper* depth and regularity. The 
hufbandmen alluded to, farther urge, that the advantage of 
two horfes in a plough witliout a driver, inftead of four 
with one, is rather apparent than real, in heavy foils where 
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the refiftance is confiderable ; for they affert, that, when 
the days begin to lengthen, and the ground becomes dTy> 
four horfes and two men will plough an acre and an half 
in a day, and that one man, with a paiv of horfes, will not 
execute more than the half in the fame time. They da not, 
however, altogether rejc£t the two horfe plough, ufing it ge- 
nerally for the latter ploughings of Summer fallow. 

Even where the foil is Icfs denfe and obdurate, it would 
probably be proper to plough foniewhat deeper than ordi- 
nary, every third or fourth year. In alji foils, the fineit 
parts niuft be wafhed to the bottom of the ftirred ground, 
and the ufe of it be loft while it remains there. If a 
ploughing de^p enough to bring this up cannot be managed 
with two horfes, more power fliould be added. A pair of 
oxen might be kept on a farm for fuch purpofes, to great 
advantage, and very little additional expence. 

Art. 2. Implements of Hujbandry. — ^The ploughs ufed here 
are, ly?, The Scotch plough : this is now frequently fhorter 
in the he^d, ililts, and beam, than formerly, and fome 
other improvements made upon it. It is preferred for 
ploughing ftiff land, when only one ploughing is given^ 
5is it fets up the edge pf the furrows moft properly, 
and furnifhes a plentiful mould for the feed. It is ge- 
nerally ufed for the firft turning of fallows ; and fome 
farmers ufe it for ♦ill purpofes. 2^, Small's plough, fome- 
times with and fometimes without a chain : It is preferred 
for the ^fter turnings of fallow ; and fome ufe no other for 
;iny purpofe. 3^/, A little plough, brought to this country 
a good many years ago from Northumberland : it feems to. 
be the fame with that defcribed by Lord Karnes,, under the 
name of the Rotheram plough, and has been found to an- 
fwer very well for different purpofes. 4/^^, The Rutherglen 
plough : it is chiefly ufed, in that neighbourhood, for turn- 
ing up the deep foil of the valleys with a ftrong furrow. 

The common harrows,' which are ftill the moft generally 
ufed, with four bills or beams, containing 20 teeth, are much 
the fanie as have been defcribed in the Reports fro«i other " 
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t»untic8. It IS found heceflary, both for reducing ftlfFground, 
;ind collefting the roots of weeds, to give the teeth a confi-« 
derablc bcvil forward, fo as to ftand at an angle of from 
70** to 75** with the plain of the harrow. There are otheiB 
hearier, commonly called brakes^ of different weights and 
conftru£tions, according to the fancy of the owner, and the 
purpofes for which they are intended. Of late, pairs of 
jointed harrows have been introduced, each having three 
bills, and the pair connected by joints, by which, while they 
are kept together, they are allowed to ply to the furface ; 
the teeth are alfo placed fo as not to foll(Jw one another 
direfkly in the line of draught. Thefe are drawn by a pair 
of horfes, and have been found to be very executive. 

The roller is an important implement in the culture of 
Ac fields. Befides fmoothing the furface, and bruifing 
clods, to forward pulverization, the ufe of it can never be 
too much recommended for condenfing open foils, in the 
droughts which frequently fucceed the feed time. Even in 
the heavy foils, which are for the moft part but too folid^ 
the application of the roller is of great importance, during 
the droughts of the Spring. By preffmg down the mellow- 
ed clods around the roots of young grafs and wheat, the 
plants are reanimated, and a frefli luxuriancy foon appears. 
By compreffing the furface of fields fown with Spring com, 
which, however folid they may naturally be, heave with the 
Spring drought, the interftices are clofed, the moifture re- 
tained, the roots of the com faftened, and the progrefs of 
^e vermin which prey upon them checked. Mr. Cook's 
difcovery, publiflied fome years ago, that fnails and flugs, 
which come to the furface after the fun goes down, may 
be deftroyed by rolling in the night, merits attention. The 
rollers here are of free ftone, or of folid timber, and very 
rarely of caft iron, this laft being too dear for common huf- 
bandmen ; but the moft approved rollers, and which are 
now getting pretty'much into general ufe, are hollow cylin- 
ders built of wood, the circumference clothed round with 
ftrong plank j the diameter is about three feet, and the rol- 
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ler is divided into two equal parts, which turn round on an 
iron axis. The largenefs of the diameter makes the draugl^ 
fo eafy, that one horfe can pull as much weight as two 
could do of folid (lone, and the diyifion of the roller intQ 
two parts facilitates the turning, the half on the infide 
moying back, while that on the outfide comes forward. 

The drilling inftruments are, the turnip drill, and one 
which, by changing a nut upon the axis which turns round 
at the bottom of a hopper, fows either beans or fmaller grain. 
Both of thefe fow only one drill at a time, and are ufed 
chiefly in the upper part of the county, the heavy foils 
lower down being lefs adapted to the drill hufbandry. The 
inftruments ufed for horfe-hocing, are fmall ploughs of dif^* 
ferent-conftruftions, all of them very fimple. 

It is needlcfs to defcribe the fpade, the hand-hoe, the 
wheel-barrow, &c. fimple inftruments which, in the hand^ 
of the dextrous and intelligent labourer, are perhaps not 
much lefs important than all the machinery which ha^ yet 
been invented for cultivating the ground. 

An inftrument compofed of two fticks joined by a pin, 
and refembling the fmith's tongs in appearance and ufe, is 
applied to pull thiftles and docks in the corn fields. In all 
cafes where the hoe cannot be ufed, if fmaller weeds ap- 
peared to prevail fo much as to injure the crop, women and 
children ufed to be employed to pull them' with the hand ^ 
but from the fcarcity of fuch hands, and the high price of 
}abour, tliis is almoft given up. Hufbandmen now, whea 
annual weeds appear to prevail much among the Springy 
corn, harjrow the ground while the weeds are young, and 
their roots have not taken a deep hold. In this way the 
nioft of them are deftroyed, and the corn which is deeper 
rooted, fo far from being injured, is benefited j for though 
a few plants be torn up, the reft is invigorated by the ftir-: 
ring of the earth, and thrives arid tillers more abundantly. 
The fame pra£tice is fuccefsfully ufed with peas and beans. 
If harrowing has been neglefted, and wild muftard, which 
is the moft frequent weed, prevails, the flowery heads arc ' 
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cut otf with thefcythe, when it is in full blow, without in- 
juring the corn. 

The carts of this county ftill are moftly of a plain and 
fiipplc conftruftion, at the fame time light and ftrong ; but 
of late, many alterations and new conftru£lions are intro- 
duced, which probably tend much more to inflame the ex- 
pence than to add to the conveniency. Indeed, refine- 
ments of this kindfeem to be unwifely followed in the con- 
ftru£):ions of many implements of hufbandry, and particu- 
larly in carts, harnefling, &c., fo that a horfe feems to 
groan under a load of iron and leather without any good 
purpofe being fer^ed. But tlie iron a^tle ought certainly to 
be excepted, as it compenfates in durability and diminution 
of fridtion, the expence of purchafe and the weight it adds 
to the carriage. The general eflFeft, however, of all fuch 
refinements, is to abftraft a part of the (lock of hufb'and- 
men from its proper employment. Carts are drawn by a 
fingle horfe, experience having evinced that, in this wav, 
the animal is capable of the greateft execution. 

The fickle is almoft the only inftrument ufed in reaping. 
Several mowing inftruments have been introduced, but foon 
given up ; and now that threfliing mills are coming much 
into ufe, it is probable the ufe of the fickle will be ftill more 
Confirmed, as corn thus reaped is in beft order for threfli- 
ing in the mill. 

Every farmer has fanners, and there are now a good many 
threfliing mills in different parts of the county. Where 
thefe are Wanting, a confiderable part of the corn is threfli- 
cd with flails by the farm fervants, in the winter mornings, 

by candle light. 

» 
Sect. 3, — Manures^ or Subflances applied to fertilize the Soil, 

This feftion may be divided into three articles, treating, 
I/?, Of the manures ufed ; idly^ Of their cSeOis ; 3^/)-, Of 
fubftances which may be ufed as manure. 

Art. I. Manures ufed. — Little marl of a valuable quali- 
ty has hitherto been difcovered in this county j fome has 
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been found under the mofles in the elevated parts of Carria 
wath parilh and Lefmahagow, and laid upon the land with 
good efFeft ; but the land is too high there to encourage the 
• culture of corn to any great extent, arid the diftance too great 
to carry the marlwith advantage to the corn lands lower down. 
Marl of an inferior quality is alfo feen in feveral places in the 
lower part of the county. It lies moft commonly between 
two ftrata of the free ftone rock, and would probably be 
found expenfive to work. Befides, it is only found in thofe 
parts of the county where clay is the prevailing foil, and 
thefe clay foils lliow fymptoms of poflefling calcarious fub- 
fiance, by efFervefcing with acids ; fo that clay being alfo 
the predominant part in the marl, there is probably too 
ftrong an affinity between the manure and the foil, on 
which it could be moft conveniently applied, to produce any 
confiderable efFeft. Lime, therefore, is almoft the only 
foffil ufed for manure, and it is now become very dear, as 
much as will load a fmgle horfe cart being fold at the kiln 
from 6s. to 8s. It is applied either upon fallow or graf$ 
grounds, at the rate of from 300 to 600 Winchefter bufh^ 
els per acre. The firft time land is limed, its fertility 1$ 
vifibly increafed. If it is moderately cropped, and allowed 
to reft for feveral years, the eiFefts of the fecond liming are 
ftill more confiderable : but all after limings have very lit* 
tie efFefit, and there is now land in this county, on which it 
proves quite tain to lay lime alone. For which reafony 
tliofe who cannot procure enough of other manure, com* 
pound lime with fcourings of ditches, cleanings of roadsy 
and fome kind of furface earth having a clofe turf of grafs^ 
with a little dung between the layers of earth *. This hag 
been found to anfwer the expence, when lime alone would 
not. It has been found very beneficial to lay lime upori 
well fwar^led pafture, and allow it to lie on the furface for 
two or more years before the land be ploughed and crop- 
ped. Wh^^^ ^^^ corn crops were taken at a time, and the 

* It is fludicd, as far, as circumflances will admit, to hf comj^oil of the 
lightcll quality on the hcaviell foil, and vice vcrfa. 
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Isold left long in grafs, before being again biK)ken up^ the 
me&orating e&£is of this pra£|tice have been almoll incre- 
<fiUe. Befides lime, and the dung> and comp<^ made about 
the farm, hom-fhavings, foot, woolen rags, parings of lea^- 
ther, peat earth reduced to aflies, and eos^ aflies, when they 
can be had, are ufed as manures ; and in the neighbour- 
hood of a town, dung is brought from thence. From the 
city of Glafgow, in particular, dung is carried for fix or 
feren miles rouxkd : and the preparation of an acre of land> 
for wheat, when the fallowing, dungi carriage, 6cc«. is v»- 
hzed> cofts from 12 1. to 14 1. 

Some experiments of gypfum, for a manure, have been 
made ; but the expediations raifed by the accounts from A- 
merica, &c. of the great fuccefs attending this pra<^ce, 
Iiave been di£appointed, the application of gypfum having 
produced little or no additional fertility. 

Irrigation, by ftreams of wafer led over the ground, haa 
be^n little pra£lifed here, except on the little fwampy mea- 
dows above noticed ; and thefe are flooded rather with a 
view to the fubftances which the water carries along with 
it, and depofits on the meadow as it glides along, than on 
account of the fertility whic»i water itfelf beftows* It 13 
not probable that irrigation will foon become common in 
this county. In the upper parts> where the ground is light 
and the fubfoil opch^ it mightj no doubt, be advantageous, 
wherever a command of water could be had ; but in the 
clay foils, where the ridges 2krc rounded for the fake of fur- 
face draining, it would be difficult *to fpread water over the 
furface ; and if it could be done, the fweet herbage would 
foon be deftroyed, ai^d coarfe ^aquatic plants raifed in its 
place. The general praftice of alternate tillage and pafture 
is alfo inconfiilent with watering. Irrigated grounds fhoulcl 
be kept in perpetual meadowis In other counties of Scot- 
land, where grafs grounds have been irrigated, with a view 
to tillage crops, a few abundant crops have generally been 
produced, but the ground left in a wretclied (late after 
thcin< 
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AkT. 2. Of the effeBsofthe Manures ufed.-^Hhc old hu{i 
bandmen did not fpread the lime upon the ground till it 
was completely foaked with water, and ftuck together in 
lumps. It is probable they were frequently in the ri^htv 
The poor foils, on which it was often laid, poflefled very 
little vegetable fubftance on which cauftic lime could 
zQt ; and the principal %StQt of the lime likely was, to add 
to the calcarious fubftance when it was deficient, and to 
feparate the parts of a foil which was too denfe ; by which 
the land was better prepared to recdve advantage from 
dung, and fuch like manures. Accordingly we find, that 
lime alone, when laid upon poor foils which produce little 
herbage, has but a Sender t^tfk in increafing the fertility. 
It is agreed, however, that though the ftalk is not mudi 
more vigorous, the grain is plumper, and the herbage it 
fweeter, when the land is laid in grafs. Lime is now more 
frequently laid on while it is in fome degree powdery j and 
when it is applied to grafs grounds, the furface of which 
are covered clofely wirfi a growth of mofles and decayed 
herbage, the effefts of it very foon appear, by confuming 
the old turf, and raifing a pleafant verdure. But to derive 
benefit from lime on poor lainl, it is found neceffary to com- 
pound it with good furface earth, or mofly earth, and in 
this way it has never failed to fucceed. Lime is alfo laid 
on fallow ground, but the effedis of dung are always more 
powerful. That very ingenious and induftrious nobleman, 
the^ Earl of Dundonald> to whom the public is indebted 
for fo many valuable difcoveries, fpent the Summer 1 794 
in this county ; and, with his ufual zeal and aflivity for the 
public good, made a number of experiments on fubftances 
which might be ufed as manures for di^erent foils \ z trca- 
life on which he foon after publifhed, and in this the inqui- 
fitive reader will find a great deal of information. His 
Lordihip found that peat earth, hitherto thought fo ufclefs, 
might be rendered valuable manure, by mixing it with new 
flaked lime -, and this is now begun to be put in prafbice. 

liom-fhavings, are a jpowerful manure on landpofieiled of 
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vegetable fubftances, but the effe£t is lefs confiderable on 
very poor foils. 

Woolen rags aft powerfully for one year. Parings of 
leather tend to open heavy foils ; but they rot flowly, and 
have not a fudden efi*e£t. 

Peat aflies are either made by . paring and burning the 
furface of mofs, in order to fertilize the ground itfelf, or by 
burning the ground on the borders of mofles in heaps, and 
parrying the aflies to the firm grouhd near. In the former 
cafe, very great fertility is produced at firil, but, in a few- 
years, thefe aflies, inftead of producing ufeful plants, bear 
nothing but a kii^d of tall growing mofs. In the latter, fer-* 
tility is increa&d for a few years without any vifible bad ef- 
fefts afterwards. But pure peat earth cannot be burnt till 
it is cut in fmall pieces, and thoroughly dried, and it yields 
but a (mall quantity of aflies. Aflies, in quantity, can only 
be made of the rotten earth about the borders of mofles, in 
which there are a great deal of the living roots of plants. 
Coal aflies are befl: when foaked with urine, &c. 

The dung collefted in towns is the mofl: powerful ma- 
nure. The dung of the farm yard, that is, the dung and 
litter' of the live ftock, has fometimes furface earth or mofs 
mixed in it to increafe the quantity. It is carried to the 
fields, fometimes twice, fometimes only once, in the year, but 
never turned. The hufl>andmen of this county are furprifed 
to hear it recommended from other places, to turn dung 
over, and lay it up loofely, to admit the air and hailen the 
putrefaftion ; as they find that the dung which has been 
mofl: condenfed by the trampling of cattle is the beft. 

Art. 3. Of Subftances which may be ufed as Manures. 
—There is fome caufe to believe, that the earth frequently 
contains in its bowels fubftances capable of fertilizing its 
furface, if the proper application of them were underftood ; 
and it would be a matter of great importance, that experi-^ 
ments were fet on foot for making fuch difcoveries, ITie 
blaife or fliiver, accompanying the coal, mentioned in a for- 
vatr part of this Report, — a kind of indurated fchyftus, which 
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fometimes Ikirts out in the faces of banks, and fnoulden 

down with the weather. At firft it appears quite barren^ 

but after lying feme time expofed to the influence of the 

fun and air, it not only ferjtilizes the foil on which it (allS|> 

but, where it accumulates to a body, Ihows great figns of fer-. 

ttlity itfelf, plants growing in it with great luxuriancy. The 

noMe Lord Above mentioned, ftrewed one Jtind of Uaife 

which he found here, reduced to powder, ^bout the roots of 

growing com, and in a fliort time the deep rerdure an<| 

luxuriant growth diftinguifhed that part from the reft of tJlc 

field. Thefe fchyfts might be had at coal mines, and at man j 

places where they fkirt out at the furface ; and when they 

were found, upon fair trials, to have a fertilising efied, might 

probably be ufed as top dreffings with great advantage. Tlic 

fame noble author, and all the writers on chemiftry, agree» 

that magnefia prooiotes^ in a very confiderable degree, the 

growth of plants. Much of it i? faid to be contained in the 

fteatities, or foap rock, which is found in different places of 

this county. Urine might be collefted in towns, and carried 

to the country, which, poured on other fubftanpes, would 

greatly enrich then^ for manure. 

» ■• 

Sect. 4.-— P/aw/j cultivated, md Rotatiom t>f€a^ps* 

Art. I. Plants Cultivated. — Wheat is cultivated on all 
parts, by intervals, which are thought favourable for that 
grain. On open porous foils, fw^ating bottoms, and elevat- 
ed (ituations, the plant has not been found to thrive, nor 
the ear to' arrive at full perfeftion. It is fown cither on 
fallow, or after potatoes, and more fcldom now, after oats,^ 
or peas and beans. The time of fowing is from the end 
of Auguft to the I ft of Noveoiber : Spring wheat is feldom 
fown, and feldomer fucceeds. 

Different kinds of feed wheat have been ufed, particu- 
larly the bearded wheat, which prevailed much for fome 
time : but there is now fcarce any other than the common 
white and red, the feed of which farmers mutually exchange 
with one another. The fallowed ground is manured for 
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0ie Mrheat crop with dung from towns, when within reach, 
(9r with farm dung and lime, fometimes with hom-fiiavings, 
(a quantity of which is annually commifHoned from Ireland 
by the huibandnten of the county) ^nd lefs frequently with 
ivtx>}ea rags. Wheat feed i« conimonly fteeped in *a ftrong 
pidje of fea fak and water, and dried with hot lime, fome- 
times fprinkied wi& urine or the mephitic water of a dung- 
hill, and dried die fame way. This is intended to prevent 
die fmut ; but a number of experiments concur in proving, 
that the cauftic lime, incrufted round the feed, has ^he prin- 
4cip2d cfieft. It ought here to be obfervcd* that; wheat fown 
after the middle of Oftober, is always in more danger of 
fuflering from the fmut, whatever precautions may have 
been taken, than that which has been earlier fown. The 
quantity fown is from 7 to 12 pecks, Linlithgow meaiure, 
per Scots acre \ the produce from 8 to 16 boUs of the fame 
joeafure. 

Oats is the principal Spring corn ; from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the land tilled is fown with this feed. Dif* 
fercnt varieties of this grain are fown. Two have been 
J:nown in the county for time immemorial ; namely, late 
feed, fown m the lower and earlier grounds : this feems to be 
much the fame widi what is called Halkcrfton or Angus oats 
in the neighbouring counties ; the other is called early feed, 
and is fown on higher and later ground^ : it is an inferior 
grain,, but ripens quicker, and produces a good deal of draw. 
To thefe may be added, early Tweeddale and Blainfly oats, 
both of which haye been long fown here. Their time of ' 
ripening is between that of the two former, and they are 
not deficient in ftra^. There are feveral other kinds of 
early oats which have been more recently introduced j fuch 
as the Polifh and EiTex oats, the Friefland or great Dutch 
oats, and the red oats 5 this laft has indeed been Ipng 
known about the head of the county, under the name of 
fmall barley corn. Thefe ripen early, but the ftraw is Ihort, 
and unpalatable to cattle as fodder. Some of them fhakc 
very eafily with the wind j but they are ftiU of importance 
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}n backward feafons, as they do riot fail to ripen and prOf 
duce plump grain. Oat feed is never fteeped ; but feme 
have fpread it on the bam floor, and fprinkled it with fait, 
turning it from time to time, till the fait had liquified an4 
moiftened the grain. This pradHce ihould be more gene^ 
ral, as it certainly has a tendency to defend the young 
com from the devaftaticwis of the numerous tribes of the 
caterpillar kind,'^hich lodge in the earth in the Spring time. 
A very intelligent eorrefpondent, whofe accurate obferva-r 
tidn and veracity may be depended on, informs, that he has 
long been in the cuftom of bringing fe^d oats from the fe^ 
eoaft, where the air is fomewhat impregnated with the fa-? 
line particles raifed in fpry, and that he has uniformly ob- 
fervcd the c^ops of this feed efcaped the injuries of land ver-f 
min, while others around fuffered greatly. If the fmall 
quantity of fait this grain could draw from the air, while 
growing, is thus efFedual, it may be prefumed, that foaking 
fhe feed with fsdt ihould not be lefs fo. It is certain, that 
fait deftrbys all the kinds of vermin which creep in the 
^arth, and devour the roots of plants in the inland coun-n 
try J and it is a pity that, for the fake of a tax fo unproduc-. 
tive of revenue, huibandmen fhould be deprived of the be- 
nefit of it- . From 1 2 to 1 8 pecks of oats, of the ordinary 
meafu^re of the county, whiqh is fomewhat larger than the 
LinlithgQw* barley raeafure, is fown on an ^cre ; and the 
produce varies from 4 to 18 bolls per acre. Peas and 
bean,s feldom come to perfeflion on high expofures, and 
therefore are chiefly cultivated on the lower grounds. They 
are fometimes fown feparately, fometimes mixed, and very 
rarely in drijls. The beans fown here are ordinary horfe 
beans, and a kind of late grey peafe ufually accompany 
them. Hufbandmen frequently bring a change of feed from 
the Kerfe ground on the banks of the Forth, which is found 
to be an advantage. Grey Hailing peafe are fometimes . 
fown alone ; the ftraw of thefe is not fo bulky, nor the fod- 
der fo good, as the late. Beans are fown as early as the 
feafon will permit, fometimes on the furface, and ploughed 
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ui i^itk a light furrow ; from 14 to 18 pecks, wheat mea- 
fure, arc fown on an acre. They are fometimes very pro- 
dudive, yielding 18 bolls of the fame meafure an acre : in 
rainy fesrfons, or when autumnal fr oils come in early, they 
^e fometimes good for little. 

Small quantities of flax arc fown through ail the county, 
and in fomc particular places a good deal is annually raifed ; 
efpecially in the parities of Eaft and Weft Monkland, at one 
end of the county, and that of Carnwath, and the paiifhes 
around it, at the other end. Much of the flax produced in 
the former, 13 very valuable* Flax raifers rent land ptoper 
for it, at from 4 1. to 7 1. per acre j and there may be about 
aoo acres thus occupied annually. Women who purchafe 
this flax, fpin from three to five fpindles of yam out of ^ 
pound *, which they fell tci manufacturers, to be wrought 
up into lawn and lace thread. The flax of the latter is 4>f a 
coarfer quality, and is fpun by the women in the farm horifes 
and villages, into very ufeful yarn, JFrom one fpiudle to half 
a fpindle per pound, large quantities of which are fold in 
the markets of Lanark, Carnwath, Biggar, ^c« 

The Spring leed time is very uncertain, depending ^n 
drought occurring, fuffiHent to dry up the Winter's moifturd. 
It is fometimes begun about the end of February, and fomc-* 
times fcarcely finiOied againft the ift of May« Potatoes 
are planted from the middle of April to the middle of May^ 
principally in drills made by the plough, from two feet fix 
inches, to two feet nine inches afunder. There have been 
inftances of upwards of 24 tons of potatoes being taken from 
an acre ; but the produce is frequently below half that quan-^ 
tity. Ic has been obferved, that the more frequently pota- 
toes are returned on the fame ground, the pi'oducc is the 
lefs. The di&afe, called the curl, alfo frequently occaiions 
a great deficiency in the produce on the lower grounds, it 
not yet being prevalent on the heights, though it feems to 
be creeping upwards. No iatisfa^iory difcoveries having 

>■»■■■ ■ ■ ■ 11 ■ ■ ■■ ■■ I , ■ , 

* A fpindle is a parcel caniiding of 48 cute; each cut is lao threads roiukd ' 
a rul of two and a half yards circumference. 
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yet been made of the caufe or cure of this difeafei it tdwt 
be left for future inquiry. Barley is fown from the middte 
of April to the end of May. Lincolnfhire and Siberiail 
barley wete: introduced into this county fot feed, and were 
fomewhat in vogue for a time y but both thefe and- the Taiv 
tari^ oats, -^hich were alfo pretty freqiuei^ fown, fcem 
now to be entirely laid afide. The only kinds of feed now 
ufed are,, the barley with tworoiws of grai«8 in tne ear, and 
the Bear, Big or Chefter barley, as it is called ift different 
places, with fout rows^ both of whick arc well known* 
Bairley is fpoietimes fteeped to forward its growth.: bdt 
trhen drought continues long after fowing,if the land 16 not 
well pulverized, the feed is in danger •% its I'Oots, iprtngiBg 
widi the moifture it contains, are withered and die. From 8 
to to peck^ are fown on an acre;' and as many bolls iicf 
reckoned a good crop. Turnips are fown from the end of 
May to the loth of July ; and, in dry early land, fimietxmes 
later. Few field cabb2(ges> or greens for feeding cattle, are 
yet cuitiyated. The grafies cultivated are, red, wlu$e,.and 
yellow clover, rye grafe,. and rib grafe. The feeds of tlic holf- 
cus lanatus, and of fome other native grafies, either faved 
in the field, ot collected in hay loftsfare fometimesfown iitw 
dead of rye grafs. Sometimes only red clover is Ibwn along 
with a Kttle rye grafs ; fometimes a mixture of more, or 2B 
of the above, are fown on the fame fiield, according to the 
purpofe for which it is intended. Grafs feeds are either 
jibwn among young wheat in the Spring, or along with oat9 
or barley. Grafs after wheat generally fucceeds the firft 
year, but is better the fecond year when fown with barley^ 
In fome parts of the county, it is obferved, that clover is 
furer on a field from which two fuccelBve white crops have" 
been taken, than where there has been only one. 

An obferver refiding in a diftant province, mii^aking. 
what is here advanced as a fa£^, to be laid down as a prin*' 
ciple, fays, this doftrine will not go down in thefe days. 
Though it had been obferved, in many inftances, that clover" 
not only fprang more regularly, but grew more luxuriantly, 
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lifter imo fucceffive whij^ crope, than after a green and a 
ivbite one, the aflertion was madd with caution, left it might 
yiot always be the cafe : but the author has had fome ftrong 
Snftances of it under his eye this feafon, and is perfuaded it 
is invariably fo. If the obferver, therefore, is diifatisfied 
that nature. does not zQ: according to his fyftem, be may 
libange her operations if he can. 

Of Plants noi commonly cultivated* — The public could derive 
no inftruftion from any hiftory, which could here be given, 
i)f the culture of plants not commonly cultivated, there not 
being accounts fujBiciently authentic to determine whether 
fuch plants have failed of being more extenflvely propagat* 
cd, from their not being adapted to the foil and circum- 
^nces, or from want of due attention to the culture. 
There is no clafs of men lefs fit for new and curious incjui- 
rief than huibandmen. Habit ha» confined them within a 
f outine which admits of few material variations ; and both 
mind and body are fo much occupied with their ordinary 
labours, that neither leifiire nor difpofition are left to look 
^ter new onest It is only among people who follow agri* 
culture, either for amufement or partial emplo3^ent, that 
the e^iftence of that inquifitive turn, which leads to dilcove^ 
ry, is to be found. But theie people are frequently too fant* 
guine, not sdways happy, in choofing the fubje&s of their 
expcrimentSj and often diverted, by other circumitances^ 
from purfuing them to the final point. Hence the culture 
V)f di&re^t plants has been introduced, and dropped, with- 
out it being pofiible to decide, ail circumftanges con(idere4# 
whether the more extenfiye culture of fuch plants would 
have been hQ^cia} or nc^. It may be faid, however, that 
fince the introdu&ioo of artificial grafles, potatoes, and 
turnips, the culture ojf no plant of general utility h^ taken 
place in this county \ and from thence an inference may 
be drawn, that every kind of culture, of fuch. defcription^ 
will, at length, find its way of itfelf. 

Art. 2. Rotations of Crops. — Rotations are as various as 
the climate and the foil. It will be fuflicient to menupn ^ 

M 
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few, in different parts of the county. Among the lighl 
foils of the upper ward, the two foHowing ^re the mod pre-, 
valent : By the firft, the whole arable land is divided into 
eight parts, and each in its turn undergoes the following ro- 
tation ; \Ji year, fallow or turnip in drills and dunged, and 
a portion in potatoes ; 2^, barley and fown with grafs feeds; 
3^/, hay ; 4/^, 5/^, and 6thy pafture ; 7/^ and 8/^, oatsJ 
According to the fecond, the half, or as much of the farm 
as is judged convenient, is laid out in four diyifions, each 
in its turn managed as follows \ ift year, fallow or tur- 
nip, &c. 2dj barley or oats with grafs feeds; 3^/, hayj 
4/A, oats. The remainder of the farm lies in grafs, and is 
paftured by the dairy cows, cattle to be fattened in^Wintcr 
on turnips, &c. A part of this is taken in at pleafure, in 
exchange for a part of what has been kept in culture. In 
the light lands, in the lower part of the county, turnips are 
not cultivated 5 and there different pra<%ices prevail. Tlie 
following rotation is the moft approved: The farm is divii^ 
cd into five lots, each managed thus ; ifl year, the land b 
Spring fallowed, well manured, moftly with Glafgow dung, 
and potatoes planted in drills, and kept clean by Summer 
hoeing ; 2d year, wheat fown as foon as the potatoes can 
be taken up, and grafs feeds fown amone the wheat, in the 
Spring; 3^/ year, hay, twice cut; /^h year, hay, once 
cut, and the after foggage paftured ; ^th year, the field 
having been manured with a compoft of lime and fome kind 
of earth, in the go harveft, is cropped with oats. Some- 
times barley is fown, inftead of wheat, the fecond year ; and 
fometimes the land is Spring fallowed after the wheat and 
barley wilhout manure, fown vidth grafs feeds ; and thus 
the rotation takes in another year. In the clay foils, in the 
fame neighbourhood, the land undergoes a clean fallow, 
and is ftrongly dunged for wheat. Beans fucceed the 
wheat ; oats, with grafs feeds, the beans, &c. Among the 
variety of prafbices which obtain in the middle country^ 
the fwo following are prevalent : By the firft, the land is 
Summer fallowed, dunged and limed, and wheat fown; 
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pcans and peas fucceed the wheat ; and oats, with grafs 
feeds> the peas and beans ; the grafs is cut for hay, one or 
two years, and afterwards paftured fo long as it is thought 
jproper to let it reft. By the fecond, the land is dunged or 
limed, or laid over with compoft upon the grafs, and crop- 
ped, I/?, with oats or peas ; idy with peas or oats ; 3^, with 
oats, fown with grafs feeds. It is the rule, in fome cafes^ 
\o let the land reft as many years as it has been cropped ; 
in others, double that time. On the more elevated land, 
on the eaft and weft boundaries of the county, circum« 
ftances are unfavourable to the rotation of green andr white 
icrops. There fome kind of manure is laid upon the turf^ 
two or three crops of oats taken, and grafs feeds fown with 
the laft. Some landholders have bound their tenants never 
to crop more than a fourth part of the farm, the reft being 
occupied in paftiire or hay. Some tenants, who are not 
bound, follow nearly the fame plan, from conviflion that 
It is beft in their fituation» 

Sect. ^.^Of Grqfs Grounds of all kinds y and ihi purpofes U 

kvhich they are applied. 

Grafs grounds arc naturally divided into two kinds, viZ; 
ijty Such as from fituation and circiimftances are deemed un- 
fit for any other purpofe 5 arf/y, Thofe which are Jaid'in grafs, 
not only for prefent profit, but alfo in order to render theni 
more profitable in tillage, when they fliall be lifed in that 
way. The firft kind muft chiefly be ufed. in rearing live 
ftock ; and, therefore, what relates to rearing may be in- 
cluded under that article. The fecond is more frequently 
ufed to fupply food to ftock already reared, and fatten ani- 
mals for the table ; what relates to the provifions derived 
from animals, will, therefore, come uiider the fecond ar- 
ticle. 

Art. I. — Pqfturesthat are deemed unfit for any other pur^ 
pofe. — Among the mountains, in the upper part of the 
county, flocks of fheep are kept. About 50 years ^go, com 
was cultivated on fome of the lower grounds, at the feet of 
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the motintams, more than fufficient to feed the inhabitants^^ 
and many neat cattle were kept. At that time, the (heepy 
incwre reftrained on the fummits and poorer pafttires, one 
many of which an animal can hardly live in a ftorm, were 
fmaU, and of no great efteem in the market : but a fucccf* 
fiott of bad feafons ruining the crops, has obliged the far4 
filers to abandon agriculture ; and torrents, from time to 
time, having brought down ftones from the hill fides, and 
thoaked up the channels of the rivers and brooks, many of 
the little valteys are fo frequently overflowed, that they arc 
iio longer capaUe of cultivation. Scarce any corn is now 
failed, few black cattle afe kept, and the flieep, now in-- 
dtdged in the beft pafture, have incrcafed in fize. TTicy 
beat very coarfe wool ; but are extremely hardy, and much 
efteemed by the Yorkftiirc dealers. They are now reckon- 
ed fully equal to the beft in the neighbouring counties. The 
flocks of the farmers formerly coiififted of about looo flieep^ 
each ; but of late fome individuals rent more land^ aiid are 
poflefled of from 300a to 7000% 

The defpair produced by fuch natural obftacties againflf 
every attempt towards the improvement of the country, has, 
perhaps, been too eafily admitted. Two diflercnt caufes 
have contributed to ftrengthen and confirm this defpair ^ 
the eflPeA which the arguments of philofophical econo-' 
miits has produced on the condud of landholders, and the 
invitations which rifing manufactures have held out to the 
people. But one inftance of land cultivated here, probably 
of greater altitude than any other in the ifland *, will ihow, 
that if the bent of the ftock and induftry of the fociety were 
more applied to the improvement of their moft important 
and permanent property, much might be done every where 
to increafe fertility,, even in the moft unpromifing fituations. 

The inhabitants of Leadhills find it neceflary for their 

* The height of the mountaifi Tmtock has been ftated at aft6o feet a-' 
jbovt the level of the fea^ and the fite of Leadhills at looo feet ; but fome 
geometricians aifert, that they have found the height of Tistock to be 2400 
icttf and that Leadhills is nearly- on the fame levc;L 
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ic^^nimodation, to keep milch cows, which go to pafture in 
Ac neighbouring moor. The dung of thefe cattle is laid 
iipon barren moorifli ground near the village ; this ground 
is levelled, formed into narrow ridges with the fpade, and 
pc^atoes, turnips, cabbages, greens, &c. cultivated upon it, 
i>y the inhabitants at their fpare hours. One fpot has been 
laid down in grafs, and another taken up from time to time ; 
dnd there are now a good many acres, naturally of the moft 
barren foil, bearing grafs little inferior to that on the bed 
land in the county. Beddes the vegetables above mentioned, 
and green food in Summer for a great number of cows, 
9000 or '10,000 ftoncs of hay are annually mude, for Win- 
ter feeding. 

Along both fides of the county, fo far as the moors ex- 
tend, (heep pafturing is followed ; and the quality of the 
fiieep is in proportion to the pafture. Where die mooriih 
Ipaftures are disjoined by the intervention of arable fields, 
the flocks are fmaller, from 300 to 400, and a greater num-- 
fcer of black cattle are reared. On the coarfe high land, 
en the eaft fide of the county. It has been found the moft 
t)ro&table praftice to winter young black cattle. The paf- 
fures are allowed to grow untouched, from the end of 
May to the end of AuguiL The tuflies, aild fuch o-* 
flier coarfe herbage as grow on the marfliy places, arc 
mown, while tender, and laid up for Winter food. About 
the end of Auguft, the pafture is ftocked with fmaQ 
young Highland cattle. They live upon the grafs, when 
the weather is moderate ; when a ftorm happens, the Win- 
ter fodder is given them on fome ilieltered fpOt. When 
they can be accommodated with fome flight (hed, it is reck-« 
oned an advantage. The pafture neceflary for wintering 
one of thofe, is thought equal to that of five ordinary moor-- 
land ftieep of the firft year j (hogs.) The cattle are fold 
off in May, and are generally increafed in value from 25 s. 
to 30 8. per head. In moft of the farms in the elevated 
parts of the country, where a lefs proportion of the land is 
tilled annually, and the pafture lefs rich tlian in the lower 
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partSj it is the pra£tice to breed a good many neat cattle^ 
nearly about the half of what are brought forth } moftly 
females, few oxen being reared in the county. Thefc feea 
on the paftures where they are bred, and either fupply the 
place of old cows difpofed of, or are fold at three years old^ 
With the firft calf, at froin 4L to 7I., and fiiice this Report 
was firft printed^ from 7L to icl. a head, according td' 
their fize and figur^. In the lower parts of the country, 
fewer calves are reated ; fometimcs no more than neceflary 
to keep up the ftock of milch cows. Moft of the fanners 
through all the county rear young horfes, . chiefly of the 
draught kind, tn fome cales, one foal, in fome, two are 
reared, on a plough gate annually, according to the quan- 
tity of pafture that can be fpared, for feeding nurfing mares 
and colts. Thofe who Summer fallow much of their farmsjf 
and have much manure to carry from a diftance, rear no foals^ 
and prefer geldings to mares for performing ihtir labour. 

The natural meadows, repeatedly mentioneci, are faveci 
always for hay. *rhe bottom being cold and fwampy, the 
grafles fpring late in the feafon, and the hay is not cut be- 
fore the beginning of Auguft. iThe utuation being damp^ 
and the hay foft, it is frequently got with difficulty, and 
fuSers in tlie making, both in colour and flavour. About 
50 years ago, this was almoft the only hay in tne county^ 
and the ft ables of inns, &c. were fupplied with it ; but 
Cnce the culture of artificial grades became general, it ii 
no longer a fubjedi of commetce, and is confumed by the 
live ftock on the farm. r 

* 

Art. 2. Artificial Grafs f Dairy , and Feeding. — ^The firft 
crop of fown grafs is generally mown for hay. The hay . 
harveft commences about the beginning of July. Hay 
making is conduced different ways. Some new haymakers 
mow only when the weather is fair and the grafs dry* 
Rakers immediately follow the mowers, and put up the 
hay into very fmall cocks ; it is afterwards turned daily, 
the fize of the cocks being inc'reafed as it dries, till it be 
ready for treading up in field ricks. However this pra£Ucc 
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may fucceed in the fouthem counties of England, it does 
not feem to be well adapted to the ftate of this country-- 
Unlefs the weather be uncommonly favourable, the hay al- 
ways fufiers fopiewhat in colour j and under repeated rains 
is greatly injured. Many of the moft expert hufbandmeit 
now follow a very different mode. The hay is allowed to 
lie in the fwathe for three or four days, and then, if the 
crop is not heavier than from a ton and a half to two tons 
per acre, it is raked together, in a dry time, and immedi- 
ately tread up into round or oblong ricks, in the field, where 
it (lands till it is thought to be in condition to be put fafe^ 
ly into large ftacks« Very heavy crops muft be turned in' 
Ac fwathe, and both fides expofed to the drought ; and 
when great rains have occurred, all the hay muft be turned. 
What lies immediately under the fliade of trees or hedges 
is removed towards the middle of the field,, and allowed to 
lie open to the drought for a few hours. In this cheap and 
(imple manner hay is better preferved than by more operofe 
methods. 

Few have atteixipted to fave clover feed ; but the feed of 
ryc-grafs is frequently faved. When this is to be donc^ 
the hay is bound in fheaves after the mowers, and let up 
in (hocks for a week ; the feed is then threlhcd, or fkutched 
oflF, and the hay put in the ricks. 

For the moft part, the latter growth, after the hay, ly 
paftured either by the live ftock on the farm, or cattle 
bought for fattening ^ and as there are but few inftances 
where a fecond crop of hay is taken, the grounds which 
have been laid in grafs are paftured the fame way, fo long 
as they are allowed to reft, after the firft yean 

It was a prevalent cuftom, in this county, to keep a great 
many milch cows, long before the profits of the dairy be- 
came confiderable, or the management of it was underftood, 
it being thought neceffary to keep conftantly a number of 
cattle for making dung to recruit the arable land. Thefe 
were led around the indifierent paftures, in Summer, travel- 
ling a great deal to gather a moderate fupport. In Wint^ 
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they were driven out to the fields^ to endure all the viciQIt 
tudes of the weather^ through the day, and fed at the ftall, 
in the eyening^ and fnornings, with a little itraw i and were 
generally much reduced, before the return of the grals. 
With this treatment, the quantity of milk which they yield- 
ed was little, and as neither the demand nor the price wa^ 
confiderable, the management of the dairy was little ftiidi^d. 

The feeding of calves was the firft objedl of profits On 
the elevated lands, where the harveft is lefs perie£k, part of 
the unripened oats were taken to feed the milch cows, which 
increafed the quantity and richnefs of their milk. The 
calves, which were brought forth, about the latter end of 
harveft or beginning of Winter, were fed at firft with 
the milk of their dams, and afterwards ^th the thicker 
milk of thofe which were beginning to dry^ having beeil 
taught, from the firft, to di'ink all that they got* In this 
manner, rich veal wa^ fattened and fent to Edinburgh, from 
Chriftmas, onward, to fupply the tables of the wealthy,; 
where Lanarkfhlre veal has been long famed, and bought 
at exorbitant prices. In the progrefs of improvements in 
tlie country, a better proyifion of Winter food for cattle 
has been made, and, by feeding mil^h cows with potatoei]^ 
turnips, &c. the pra£):ice of fattening veal h^s been much 
extended of late •, fo that, though the increafe of wealth 
and luxury has greatly enlarged the demand, the rife of 
price, on tliis fine veal, ha$ not been in proportion to that 
on other kinds of proyifions : hoyrever, in all places diftant 
from markets, it is ftill confidered as the moi); advantageous, 
way to difpofe of Winter milk. 

As the prices of butter and cheefe advanced, the ownerjS 
pf dairie3, by degrees, became more ftudious, not only to 
increafe the quantity, by paying more attention to the feed- 
ing of milch cows, but to enfure a preference in the mai^et, 
by adapting the quality to the tafte of tlie jbeft cuftomers* 
This was, however, confined, for a time, to the moft fa- 
vourable fituations ; thofe who were lefs happily fituated, 
attributing folely to foil and circumftances what was in, a 
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jgreat meafure o>;^ng to ikill, a(ttetitIon, and cleantinef$, 
were not eager in imitating, when they defpaired of arriv- 
ing at pcrfeftion. It was not till after the firft peace of 
Parrs^ when the rapid progrefs of commerce and manufac- 
tures brought a new influx of wealth among the inhabitants^ 
suid greatly increafed the demand and price of butter and 
cheefe, thzt attention to the dairy became general. Frefh 
butter, efpecially, became ;m indifpenfible article at every 
bveakfail table, and all that was made with care and clean- 
Utiefs fold quickly, at high prices. This ftimulated the 
(Country houfe-wives, throughout the county, to ftudy and 
^Follow th^ requifites of the dairy : and now all the different 
articles, which it produces, are to be found, of an excellent 
quality, even in the elevated parts of the county, which 
were formerly deemed the moft un^vourable ; particularly 
within the reach of Glafgow, where the opportunities of 
comparing, in a great market, prompts people to obferve all 
^he minutise neceflTary to bring their commodities to the 
great^ft poflible perfeftion. A pound of butter, indeed, 
made. on the high paftures, is fuppofed to yield a little lefs 
oil than one made on the low ; but the tafte and flavour is 
equally good, and the former is lefs apt to become rancid 
St^keeping. The produce, too, is lefs, in proportion, on the 
former than on the latter. The dairy bufinefs is conduc- 
ed three ways in this county : Either the whole milk is 
made into cheefe, or butter is made of the cream, and 
Cheefe of the ikimmed milk ^ or, in the moft populpus parts; 
of the county, where there is a great demand for butter 
milk, as an article of food to the poor, the whole milk is 
Chumed. People are induced to adopt any one of thefe 
utrays, cither from fituation, or from fome circumftances of 
fuppofed conveniency. There are fome paftures, from 
which the milk fields proportionally more butter, others 
more cheeie : but there are very few inftances in which 
this variation in the nature of the pafture has been found 
confiderable 5 and there is no fure rule of judging, but ex* 
perience. Jt is moftlv fancy which determines the choice^ 

N 
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the profit from the difierent ways being nearly equal, in ge^ 
neral. By average^ made up from the reports of the 
owners of dairies, in different parts of the county, eight 
Scotch pints of new milk, or the cream taken off it, will 
produce a pound (or 22 oimces avoirdupob) of butter ; 80, 
pints will, therefore, produce 10 pounds, and after the cream 
is taken off for the butter, 70 pints will remain for cheefci^ 
and this will make a ftone (22 pounds avoirdupois) of chee£e» 
feleably dry 5 about 53 pints of new milk will make a ftone 
of cheefe. The ftate of the diluent p^ftices, th^i^ will 
ftand thus : 

80 pints churned^ Ne^f milk cheefe gutter and fkimmec^ 

from 80 pints. ^heefefrom8opint8« 
8« d* 8. d« 8* df 

I olb. of butter, 2ij.lb. at 5d. 190. lolb. of butter, 

at 8d 6 8 60 pints whey, at 8d... 6 8; 

7 6 pints of milk, worth 2d. per i ftone cheefe, 4 8 

at J:d.perpint9 4 9 gallon^.....'.... 136 pints butter 

mdk, at ^9 

per pint, o 4-I 

50 pints weak 
whey, at id^ 
per gallpn, o 6i 

£.oiis ;^-oii3 ;f-o."2i 

aaVM^^^BBW* ^MMBBBiMMIi. MmMBBaMHB^ 

Two or three pigs are frequently reared on the whey at a 
dairy, and fattened with potatoes ; but the feeding of hogs 
is not carried to any gr^at extent in this (jounty. 

Of two cows, of the fame fize, and perhaps from the 
fame parents, one often gives a good deal more milk than 
another, and the milk of one cow is of a richer quality than 
another : but cows in general give more or lefs milk, and 
better or worfc, in proportion to the quantity and quality 
of their food, the regularity with which it is adminiftered 
to them, and to the eafe they enjoy. Ifhas been always 
obferved, th^t two or three cows, kept by thepifelycs, arp 
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thore produ£Hvc, in proportion, than greater herds, though 
the few ihould enjoy no vifible advantage over the many, 
.but perhaps the contrary: which feems to ftiow that undi- 
.fturbed quiet and minute attention are of great importance. 
Particulat iiiftahces might be given of cows in this county 
giving a great deal of milk ; but it is not from uncommon 
inftance^, but general averages, that a juft idea of a diftrid: 
can be formed. It is reckoned a moderately good milch 
cow that gives eight Scots pints a day, and fuppofing her 
\irhole milk through the feafon to be equal to 150 days at 
that rate j it will make 150 gallons, which, valuing every 
, 10 gallons at lis. 3d. the Ibweft of the above ftates, it 
will make the annual produce of a milch cow, exclufive of 
the calf, 81. 8s. pd. This, hoWevet, is far above the average 
produce of the dairies in this county, which runs from 61. 
to 4I. per cow, according to the fituation ; and about one^ 
third more may be added to this and the other money ar- 
ticles, on account of the rife of price in commodities of the 
dairy fmce this Report was firft printed; 

Thofe who keep milch cows give them the beft pafture 

s 

in Summfer. When the grafs fails, wherever turnips are 
riifcd, thefe are given, in order to protra£b the milk fea- 
fon. But full feeding with turnips renders the milk nau- 
. feous \ and none of the recipes which have been recom- 
mended can cure its janknefs. When cows get plenty of 
good fodder, and are only partially fed with turnips, the 
purpofe of (Continuing milk is, in a great meafure, anfwer- 
ed, and the efFefts on the flavour of the milk little per- 
ceptible. If turnips be waflicd, or if the weather be rainy 
when they aire taken up, the flavour of the milk is the 
ftronger. In feme places potatoes are ufed in place of 
turnips, for the fame putpofe, and are much preferable, 
producing not only plenty of milk, but of a rich quality 

and of a go6d flavour *. 

' .■ ■ ■■■ , , • ■ ■ I. , -1^ 

♦ Though the profits of tiie dairy are moderate, it feems to be very 
doubtful, if a farmer can make as much of his pafture by any other ma- 
nagement. It was a late fubjed of 4jebatt, propofcd foe the utfUidcEatiai 

N2 
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Sheep and neat cattle are fattened for the table, bodi itf 
Summer and Wihter. A good deal of inclofed land, not 
in leafe, is occupied for this purppfe, and is either (locked 
by the proprietors, or by jobbers, \t^ho rent it by the year.' 
Some farmers employ a part of their inclofed land the fame 
way. The ground is (locked, either wldi wedders or ewes 
with lamb, mr with neat cattle, according to the fuitaUenefs^ 
of the ground and the fences, and to the opinion of the 
grazier. Sometimes the beafts are bought in, about go-' 
harveft, and wintered upon the ground^ (bmetimes th<er 
paftures are kept void in Winter and (locked after the grafs' 
has got up. In Winter, both (hcep and neat cattle are fat-' 
tcned upon turnips in the upper ward, where the tumijy 
hulbandry prevails moft. Sheep are either inclofed iii' 
nets, and fed upon the turnip ground, or, if it is not dry^ 
enough, the turnips are carried to an old pafture field and 
given them. In this laft cafe, only three-fourths of the 
turnips are taken up, and the (hcep are afterwards^ allowed 
to (IroU over the field and gather the remainder,, that fome 
manure may be left. Neat cattle are fed at the ftalL Any 
turnips that are raifed in the lower parts of the county, 
are moftly ufed in feeding neat cattle. Potatoes have beeir 
ufed with great fuccefs in feeding cattle. They are given 
either raw or boiled. Some think ^e latter has the quick- 
eft efFeft. The fame root has been found a very frugal and' 
a very hearty food for work horfes. 

of a rcfpe^able fociety of pra&ical fanners in tbis county, whether keeping' 
milch cows, fattening cattle, or fattening iheep, -was the mod advantageous;' 
and it was decided in favour of milch cows, by a great majority of votes. 
The principal arguments on this fide were, that the produce of the dairy 
was never equal to the demand, and therefore the market lefs fluduating ; 
that the farmer who kept milch cows had little occafion to go around the 
country to markets, and had more leifure to attend to his farm ; that \xf 
Iceepirig railch cows, properly fed, attended, and littered, the greatcft quaa' 
tity of manure, for the improvement of the land, could be made.r 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GARDENS AND ORCHARDS: 

jr SiLVJMC ornamental garderuajg, 9n4 thofe nioetied o^ the 
•*^ art, praflrjfed to produce the delicate fruits which the 
want of fun denies ud- naturally, it wiH be liifficient, for » 
l^ik of this naturci to ^hention t^ gardens cultivated for 
ft^plyang the more fimple and urgent wanes of znan« The 
idhkf of thefe are the mail gardens ground the city of Glaf- 
gow^ from which that popukms place is fupplied with all: 
the variety of culinary vegetables produced in this country, 
jit their difierent feafons $ and. though the firft articles do 
not come fo early to market as at Edinburgh, wbeit the 
foil is light and dry, as good £de always ftimulates the ex-^ 
^rtions to atifwer it, the growing Wealth of Glafgow pro«- 
vdLCs the gardeners to make quick advance. So plendful 
tt the fupply, that much garden (tuff, towards the htter eil4 
of the year, is fold at a cheap rate, and carried to die neigh*-' 
bouring villages. Families in the country, and many faiaif^ 
lies in the fmaller towns, are well fupplied from their owa 
gardens. And the gardens round the villages in ibc coun-; 
try, before mentioned, zSotd great accommodation to the 
inhabitants, as well as whoiefome and innocent redreatibA 
to thofe of fedentary employments. 

The Ciydefdale orchards lie mofljy between the bottont 
of tlie lowed fall of the river and the mouth of the South 
Calder. They are chiefly of apple trees, with a mixture 6f 
pear ones, and fome of plumbs. Few of them ate large, 
but many fmall ones ate planted up and down the country^ 
They were dated, in the former Report, to amount to 
200 acres ; but fome new ones having been lately plant- 
ed, and fome more minute information having been fincc 
received, fhey may be fafcly faid to be upwards of 250 
acres. The produce is very precarious, the fruit being fre- 
quently deftroyed in the bloflbm, by Spring ftofts and cater- 
pillars. Some years, the whole value has amounted to up^ 
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Wards of 2000L The value of the fruit is not always in pfdt 
portion to the number and fize of the trees. Thofe who cul- 
tivate the ground around the trees, taking care not to injure 
the roots, and giving manure from time to time, have finer 
fruit, and a much greater quantity, in |)roportiOn, than fhofe 
'who do not. Much alfo depends on adapting the trees to the 
foil add expofure. Though the difierent kindd of apples, &c. 
are generally engrafted on the fame kinds of flocks, each af- 
fumes the habits peculiar to the fcion. Thofd who have 
been attentive in obferving this, and chbofing the kinds beft 
adapted to their fituation, have found their account in it. 

But it ought not to be underftood that the choice of the 
ftock is of no importance* Native crabs are the hardieft, 
and prove the moft durable trees. Codling flocks, and 
thofe raifed from the feeds of good fruit, generally product 
alfo finer fruit ; but the trees feem to be more fubjeft to 
difeafe. Yet dlfeafes are perhaps as often communicated 
from the fcion as from the flock. But it would take up 
too much time to ilate all the phenomena which appear in 
Ac orchard. It is fufficieiit to fay, that there are many in- 
telligent people in this county attending to the culture of 
fruit trees J and it would be of much importance that they 
were to meet frequently and compare their obfervations ; 
by which, difcoveries, which are yet wanted^ might be 
made. 

The Clydefdale orchards are moflly planted on fteej^ 
hanging banks, and have always been found to fucceed bet»- 
ter on fuch fituations than on the plain. Apple trees, par- 
ticularly, feem to delight in a foil pretty much inclining t6 
clay, efpecially if it is of a good depth. The pear tree re- 
quires the ground to be richer, but rather clayey than opeii 
and fandy. Plumb trees are generally planted round the 
Verge of the orchard, and are profitable, not only for the 
fruit they bear, but for fheltering the other trees. All fruh: 
trees require fhelter/and do bed when they are embofomed 
in woods. The lateft kinds do not arrive at perfection in 
backward feafons, and therefore it is always proper to hav^ 
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^ good mixture of Summer and Autumnal fruit along with 
^e Winter's. A juft proportion of apples, pears, and 
plumbs, is alfo proper, as one kind fometimes fucceeds when 
another fails. Upon the whole, though the produce of the 
orchard is precarious, when the original infignifiicapce of 
the grounds, on which fruit trees fucceed, is confidered^ 
and the ready fale and high price which the manufafluring 
f owns a^prd fqr fri^it, ai^ orchard planted with judgment^ 
and carefully cuhivated, is certainly a profitable kind of 
agriculture. Aif any proper places remain unpl^i\ted, pro- 
bably from a dread of the wanton depredations fo frequent- 
}j committed. 

Befides the larger fruit, great quantities of goofeberries 
and currants are cultivated, and, when well managed, arq 
f?l^ to pay very well. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WOODS AN© PLANTATIONS. 

rpHis chapter may be divided into two feftions ; i^, Thd 
•*• kinds of trcesj and extent of plantations ; 2d, Obferva- 
tions on the different kinds of foreft trees. 

Sect. i. — Kinds of Trees y EKteni of Woods and Plantafiim^ 

Tlierc are fcardely any inftanc^s of fpontaneoas coppicct 
above the uppermoft fall of the river. But fome of die 
principal landholders, of late, have done much to sdom the 
country with planting, In tfe early part of the prefent 
f entury, except a few trees about fome of the hqufcs, thiaf 
part of the country was quite naked. There are now about 
1 800 acres planted, threes-fourths of which, at leaft, har 
been done in the laft 20 years. The trees are of various 
kinds, but the Scots pine and the larix are the naoft pre- 
valent. Froni the top of the falls downward, coppices arife 
every where, near the fides of the river and the ftreams 
which fall into it. Thefe confift of oak, alh, birch, elmji 
alder, holly, gean pr wild cherry tree, fallow of different, 
kinds, &c. intermixed with hazel or other fhrubs. Of 
thefe there are 760 acres in the lower part of the upper 
ward, befides 580 acres of planted wood, making the whole 
in this traft 3140 acres. In the middle ward there are 
1350 acres of eoppice, and 2850 acres of planted wood. 
There are few coppices in the under ward, perhaps not 40 
acres altogether j nor is the planted wood of great extent. 
Hedge row^ and narrow ftripes furroUnd the fipall inclo-. 
fures, and give the country a clothed appearance, but pro-, 
bably the fquare contents do n,ot exceed 700 acres. This 
makes the whole of the woods in the county 7990 ; but 
there is now reafon to befieve there are confiderably above 
8000 acres. 

The copfe woods are fometimes cut once in 25 or 26 
years, but are piore frequently allowed to grow 30 years ; 
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Md an acre is fold at from 20 1. to 30L Woods that are ex- 
tenfive are divided into feparate lots, called hags^ one of 
which is appointed to be cut annually. Thefe hags are 
from three to feven acres^ according to the extent of the 
^KTOody and the fale in the neighbourhood. It has long been 
the cuftom to leave 20 or 25 feleft trees, called referv^s or 
witters^ in an acre, at each cutting. The intention of this' 
{eems to have been to fumiflj purchafers with an aflbrtment 
of wood of different fizes. This praciice is ftill continued, 
|;)ut appears to be an injudicious one. When thofe trees, 
drawQ up long and flender, by the fhelter of the furround- 
ing wood, ftlnd in an expofed fituation, they are unable to 
bear the blaft after they are left fingle ; and if they are not 
quite ftunted, make little acquifition of fize. Should they 
happen to thrive, they do more injury to the young growth 
around them^ than all the additional value they attain. An 
pbferver on this, who feems to be a gentleman of good 
fenfe and candour, thinks, " that the referves are fo far dif- 
<< tant from each other, as to caufe flight injury to the fur- 
«* rounding wood, fince the lower branches of th^ former 
*< might be lopped, to give the fun and air eafy accefs to the 
<* latter j and that it would be advantageous to have a fup- 
«< ply of the various wood and timber which may be required 
<< upon the fame fpot." This is, therefore, here ftated, and 
the Vhole left to the judgment of the proprietors of woods. 
Formerly there was no kirid of trees planted, to any con* 
fiderable extent, but the Scots pine ; and there are ftill more 
of this kind than any other, it being planted to protect the 
deciduous kinds. When this is the cafe, it ought to be cut 
down before the others grow too tall and weak. When it 
Is planted unmixed, it is reckoned the beft praftice to put 
the plants pretty clofe together, about 6000 to an acre j fo 
that by the fupport they derive from one another, they may 
grow up ftraight and tall, and the tops meeting, may ex- 
clude the air, and fmother the under branches, while they 
;ire ftill fmall and weak. This is called pruning themfclves, 
and is found to be the beft way for preferving the health of 

O 
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the trees, and obtaining valuable timber. It is abfolutcif 
ncceflary, that open drains be made through all the hollows, 
that no water may ftand. When the general height of the 
trees is about eight feet, and no living branches on them, 
but at the top, it is time to begin to weed them ; and thii 
ought to be regularly carried on, according to contingent 
circumftances, for five or fix years, till the trees (land near- 
ly at fuch a diftance as may give them room to grow ta 
ufeful timber ; all future weedings being dangerous, not 
only for opening avenues which may admit too ftrong a 
ftream of air, but on account of the noxious quality which 
the putrid roots of fir trees, cut down after they have arriv- 
ed to a confiderable fize, (how, by frequently killing thofe 
which have been left* ftanding. The abundance of coal 
and peat in this country, renders the firft profits of planting 
inconfiderable. In the thinly inhabited parts of the upper 
ward, where there is little demand for fmall wood to make 
fences, &c. the firft weeding of plantations is a heavy ex- 
pence. Even wood farther advanced had little fale, till the 
ereftion of the iron works around occafioned a great de- 
mand for fmall trees, for fupports in the mfnes, and for 
wood of every kind for different purpofes. In the lower 
and more populous country, every kind of wood finds fomc 
market 5 and valuable timber of late has fold very high. 
The Scots pine planted on very poor land, 25 years old, has 
fold for 25!. per acre; the fame when properly thinned, 
and ftanding 50 or 60 years, for Sol. and upwards. Thd 
prices of different kinds of well grown timber, per cubic 
foot, were as under : 

Pine, or Fir - - 9 Lime, (Linden) - 14 

Oak - IS. 8d. to 2 o Poplar (moftly the white) i 4 

Afti - IS. 6d. to 2 o Birch - - - i o 

Eliw - - - 20 Holly for veneering. 

Plane (Sicamore) - 20 very rare - 50 

Beech - - is. to 1 6 Gean tree - - i 6* 

Sallow, fit for mill tim- The timber of decayed Pear 

ber - - • 26 and Apple trees, about i 6 
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The ftagnation of commerce, which the commencement 
of the war induced, diminiihed the fale, and lowered the 
prices I but they are now again as high as eVer. 

Sect. 2.—Obfervations on the different hinds of Foreft Trees. 

Important inftrufitions, with refpeft to the kinds of trees? 
adapted to the foil, bottom, and expofure, intended to be 
planted, ma^y be obtained, by obferving the different degrees 
of fuccefs attending thofe trees in the numerous plantations 
bf this varied county. It may not be improper, therefore, 
to infert^ what occurs in different lituations, refpefting the 
different fpecies ufually planted. 

The Scots Pine, or Fir, as it is ufually called, is not adapt-> 
ed to the greateft altitudes. It begins to fhoot in April, 
and completes its year's growth by the middle of June ; fo 
that the Winter often continues to reign in the heights^ 
wh^re the fun is not reflefted, till the Summei' of the pini^ 
be over. Unable to ftruggle with a repetition of fuch fea- 
fons, it languiflies and dies. Of all the trees of this kind, 
planted at Leadhills fomething more than 30 years ago, and 
Very carefully treated, only two or three remain, in a very 
iickly ftate. On a moorifli hill in the fame neighbourhoo.d# 
there is a plantation, (landing a little higher, and the foil iur 
comparably worfe. The trees are now about three or four 
feet high, and have already ceafed to make farther progrefs. 
Befides. the great elevation, there is, perhaps, fomething in 
the bottom injurious to this plantation. The Scots pine 
planted in much lower fituations, upon a dry fhivery whin 
rock, the parts of which are feparated by dufly fiffures, 
ceafes to vegetate in a few years, though the thin foil on 
the furface be good. There is alfo a kind of laminated clay, 
much difpofed to diffolve with water, not favourable for 
this, nor any of the pine tribe. It fucceeds very well, how- 
ever, in mod parts of the clay ground in the country, if care 
be taken to prevent ftagnant water. It does exceedingly 
well on land covering the free flone rock : but the bed tim- 
ber is produced on hard dry gravelly foils. 

O2 
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The Siberian Pine, the Cedar of Lebanon, and fdme' 
others of a fimilar nature, have been introduced with very 
little fuccefs. The fhort intervals of mild weather, which hapj 
pen in the beginning of the Spring, excite them to vegetate 
too early, and the next cold blaft deftroys the young buds'. 
The New-England pine thrives, in a tolerable foil, from 12 
to 20 years, in proportion to the expofure ; aftef which it 
generally begins to decay. The longeft Handing, and the 
largeft, are on the low grounds near the boufe of Dalziel. 

The Spruce is alfo unfit to weather the ftorm, on the 
greateft heights. It fucceeds on the hard dry rock, where 
the Scots pine dies 5 but frequently decays at the end of 1 8 
or 20 years, on ftiff wet clay. Its moft favourite foil is 
that which is dry and gravelly. 

The Silver Fir thrives in clay foils, wher6 the fpruce fails; 
nor is it avcrfe either to the hard rock or gravelly foil j but 
it makes no progrefs on any foil that is very poor. Un- 
fortunately it frequently fuffers feverely from the frofty mil- 
dews of the Spring, particularly in its youth. 

The Larix is now found to be the moft hardy alpine plant. 
In moft places it makes greater" progrefs than almoft any 
other tree ; and there is fcarcely any foil, that is not drown* 
ed with water, on which it will not fucceed. It fufiers 
moft in too luxurious fituations, where its foft fhoots, un* 
able to keep ereft, bend away from the flighteft gale. 

The Birch is next to the larix in the progrefs of its 
growth, and equal to it, in ability, to ftand the blaft in al- 
pine fi tuations* The birch is fuperior in the plain. But 
in whatever fituation it is placed, it delights moft in a light 
foil and dry bottom. Notwithftanding, it thrives in moift 
foils, with very moderate draining. 

The Afh, when it enjoys a fufficient depth of good foil, 
is capable of braving ihe ftorm, and pufhing up its head, in 
the moft expofed fituations ; but in a thin foil, covering a 
fti/T argilr.ct^ous bottom, it can make no progrefs. -It thrives 
well, hovcvcr, In maifliy foils, where the banks are fteep, 
fo that the MVulT flows away without ftagnating. .This 
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Is perhaps the moft important wood in the country, bdng 
ufeful in all its ages, and for the moft puipofes. 

The Mountain Afh is a hardy native, and has the fame 
habits as the aih. 

The Beech comes near to the afh in capacity of braving 
the ftorm, and has much the advantage of it, in thriving in 
poor or ftifier foils ; but there are fome barren argilaceous 
bottoms too much even for the beech. 

The Sicamore and Elm require a light foil, and a dry 
open under ftratum $ and when this is the cafe, they thrive 
in a fituation pretty much expofcd. 

The Oak is lefs patient of the blaft than moft of the trees 
of the foreft. Being late in putting forth its leaves, it con- 
tinues to grow till the feafon is far advanced ; and the im- 
mature wood of its late (hoots, unable to refift the piercing 
efFe£ts of the cold wind, in expofed fituations, withers be- 
fore the next Spring ; fo that, like Penelope's web, the pro- 
grefs of one feafon is undone in the following. The moft 
favourable fituations for the oak, therefore, are hollows or 
hanging flopes, where the &arp winds are broken by die 
neighbouring heights^ In fuch fituations, if ftagnant water 
he avoided, it will thrive in the ftifieft foils, and with its 
ftrong roots penetrate the denfeft bottoms. This tree, in 
coppice, is valuable on account of its bark, for the purpofe 
of tanning leather. The bark of the mountain afh and fal- 
low are ufed for the fame purpofe, but are only eftimated 
at half the value. The birch bark, of late years, has been 
ufed for die fame purpofe. The oak, though flow of 
growth, has, in fome fituations, arrived at a great fizc. 
Among the oaks of Hamilton park (belonging to the Duke 
of that name) fo famous in the laft age, tliere were trees 
which meafured 27 feet round the trunk, with a wide ex- 
panfion of branches. 

The HorfeChefiiut tree thrives well on the lower grounds. 
The fweet chefnut, which quickly becomes a timber tree 
in diftri£ts more northern, does not fucceed here. Its fea- 
fons of growth are too late, or too early for the climate. In 
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its firft, it bears fome refemUance to the Siberian pine, &c. i 
in its laft to the oak ; its early growths being ahnoft as 
early as the former, and its latter being nearly as late as 
thofe of the latter, and ftill more foft and fufceptiUe of the 
cold. Hence its (hoots are alternately put f(»rth and de- 
ftroyed, and it generally becomes a low ftunted Ihrub. But 
this does not feem to hare always been the cafe. There 
was in the lower part of the pariih of Cambu&iethah, on 
the grounds of Mr. Lockhart of Caftlehill, a tree of this 
kind, magnificently branched, and of a very large fize, the 
ftimip of which ftill remains living. This feems to be a 
prefumption of the truth of the conje£ture advanced in the 
former part of this Report, that the natural accretion of 
flow mofles tended to increafe the inclemency of the neigh* 
bouring climate; fince the annual addition which thefe 
monies vifibly acquire, in a diftriA where they abound foi 
much, may, in the courfe of two or three centuries, come to 
fuch an amount as to produce a fenfibk change in the ftate 
of the air ; while in diflii£b, where the extent of mofs is in- 
confiderable, fuch effeds do not take place. The fate of 
the walnut, which may be confidered as much as a timber 
tree as a fruit one, is nearly the fame with that of the fweet 
chefnut. 

The Poplar delights moft in water-formed foils, but is 
averfe to marih, and, when happily fituated, makes quicker 
progrcfs than any other tree. This county has been long 
in poflcflion of two kinds of the white poplar, equally fuc- 
cefsful. Diftinguifliing them by their habits, they may be' 
called the towering and the branching. The Lombard pop- 
lar, which, it has been faid, becomes a large tree befouth 
the Trent, makes here but poor advances to timber. Tlie 
balfam poplar makes very great progrcfs. 

In general, all the foils which He immediately over the 
free ftone rock, are much difpofed to produce wood, and 
almoft all kinds of trees thrive in them. Land lying on a 
quick declivity, where tile water ifluing from the veins of 
the earth flows freely away, is very favourable to the growth 
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^f wood. For this reafon, trees grow better on the dip 
than on the crop of the mineral {(rata. Trees, planted by 
the winds, or by the birds, feem to thrive better than thofe 
cultivated by man. Whenever they meet on the fame 
ground, the advantage which the child of nature has over 
ihc child of art, is confpicuous. There is a kind of coarfe 
moorifh foil, generally lying upon a thin bed of watery gra- 
vel, with an impermeable bottom under it, on which no tree$ 
will thrive, till its faults are correfted. While the water be- 
low ftarves the roots^ the clofe accumulation of heath and 
snofles on the furface deprives them of the benign influence 
of the fun and air, and they pine and die in a few years. 
To raife a plantation, in fuch circumftancesj it is neceflary 
not only to give the ground a flight draining, but to deftroy 
the obfcene growth upon its furface. 

In concluding this part of the fubjeft, it is proper to ob-r 
ferve, that though woods fucceed, every other circumftance 
being fimilar, better or worfe in proportion to the elevation 
in the atmofphere in which they are placed, yet they fuc- 
ceed worfe on the fununits in low elevations, than they do in 
much higher fituations, where there are ftill greater heights 
around. The reafon of this is too obvious to require ex- 
planatioi^. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

WASTES, WITH THE POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS OF THEM, 

rpHERE is no land in this county over which the right of 
•*- property is not claimed ; but there are fome high 
moorifli grounds, not reckoned capable of any confideraUe 
improvement, on which the adjoining proprietors have a 
right of pafturage, according to fome eftabliflied proportion. 
If we call thofe lands waftes which, from the high elevation 
in which they lie, the poverty of their foil, the ruggednefs 
of their furfacc, &c., have been confidered as no farther be- 
neficial to man, than on account of the fuftenance which 
domeftic animals can collect from them, the extent of waftc 
land is very confiderable, — nearly the half of the furface. 
But the waftes which are more peculiarly the fubjeft of a 
work of this nature, are thofe enormous maffes of peat- 
earth lying in a more moderate elevation, ^nd already de- 
fcribed. The extent of thefe difmal fields, their ufeleflhefs, 
and the probability of their injurious efiefts on the country 
around, have been ftated, and a defpair exprefled of any ex- 
tenfive reformation being made upon them. But what is 
beyond the powers of man, when properly exerted \ One of 
thofe rare geniufes, the exertions. of wliofe talents are ex- 
tenfively beneficial to fociety, has appeared in the adjoining 
county of Ayr, and put the art pf reclaiming flow mofles 
into a train which may be carried to a vaft extent, and prove 
art univerfal benefit to the nation. If, according to the fen- 
tence which a wi^ty author of the laft age puts into the 
mouth of his fabulous king of Brobdignag, " He who has. 
«< made two ears of com, or two blades of grafs, to grow on 
<* the fpot which produced only one before, is a greater man 
«« than all the politicians of the univerfe * •," what grati- 
tude does the public owe to the man who has taught hoMr 
many ears of corn, and how many blades of grafs, may be 
' ■ I ■ ' ill ■ I . ■ ■ ■ I , < _ * 

? Gulliver's T^^avcls. 
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^HTodiiCed on thofe wide waftes producing none before ? A 
particular account of the improvements on mofles comes 
more property into the Agriculture Report of the county 
where they were firft begun ; and indeed the neceflity of 
fuch an Account is fuperfeded, by a letter already in the 
poileQion of the public, from a gentleman of acknowledged 
ability, who has taken great pains to inveftigate and to 
Rate the different procefles, and the refult* But as every 
thing relating to a matter of fuch national importance 
ought to be recorded, it may not be amifs here, left it 
ihould be omitted otherwife, to give fome account of its 
origin* About 20 years ago, John Smith, Efq. of Swinrig- 
moor^ in the parifli of Dairy, then a youth, ftung with the 
deiire of military glory, left his property under thq manage^ 
mcnt of adminiftrators, and went to gather laurels on tlie 
plains of America, leaving ftrong recommendations with 
his managers and tenants to cultivate fome pieces of mofs, 
hard by his houfe, by fuch jneans as were then known, in 
order to take away the unfightly appearance^ The peace 
of 1783 put a flop to his military career, and he returned 
home to look after his private affairs, where hs found that 
his recommendations refpe<3:ing the mofs had beenlittle re- 
garded. On one corner, however, which had been dug 
over, fome lime in powder had been carelefsly thrown, and 
fome oats ftrewed. Here he obferved, that wherever the 
lime had come, the oats fprung vigoroufly. Improving the 
hint thus given, he applied lime to mofs, in various ways, 
and in different quantities, and by repeated experiments, 
found that a large dofe of hot lime, applied to the wet fur- 
face of mofs ground recently dug up, decompofed the parts 
with which it came in contaft, and rendered a fubftance, 
formerly inert, highly fertile* He afterwards found, that 
railing potatoes the firft year after liming, ftill increafed 
this fertility, by the ftagnation of the air under the covet of 
this broad leafed plant : but to raife abundance of pota- 
toes, it was found neceflary to give the mofs a fmall quan- 
tity of dung alfo. The ability and diligence with which 

P 
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Mr. Smith has conduftcd thefe expcrimentd, his fteady pferi' 
feverance, in fpite of the obloquy and ridicule of a preju^** 
difed neighbourhood, and the happy ifllie to which he ha»^ 
brought thefe difcoveries, do him great honour, and ought 
to place him high in the lift of thofe valuable chara£bers^ 
by whofe ufeful labours mankind have been benefited. 

The operations performed iii reclaiming mbfe, the ex* 
pence attending them, and the general return obtained, are 
all accurately ftated in the above mentioned letter, to which' 
thofe who are about to improve mofles are referred. Thefe 
operations are now begun in different parts of this county, 
and are conducted moftly by people not otherwife diredly 
engaged in agriculture. It is probable, iJie noveky of the 
thing, the profpefl of immediate advantage, and of render-- 
ing the ground more valuable in future, may induce others 
to purchafe mofs grounds> and follow the fame example^ 
fo as to direfl! the employment of more capital towards the 
improvement of the country. A few loofe hints, which oc- 
curred on a late furvcy of the reclaimed mofles in Ayr{hire> 
fliall, therefore, be here fubmitted. 

The altitude of thefe moffes is not confiderable, perhaps 
not more than 150, or at the moft 200 feet above the level 
of the fea ; but it feems evident, that mofs may be cultivat- 
ed for corn to any altitude in which it fuccecds on the neigh- 
bouring fields 5 the corn on the nrioffes, though much more 
lu3^uriant, being nearly as forward as that on the hard ground 
around them. 

Very flight draining appears to be fufiicient in the firft 
preparation, and levelling is not attended to. The crops- 
Were thriving where water was ftanding within 10 ot it 
inches of the furface, and equally well on the hillocks and 
little hollows. The draining can be purfued gradually, aS' 
occafion requires ; an4 levelling can be performed with 
much more eafe in the future wbrkings, as the parts of the 
mofs are more feparated by the effects of the lime, la- 
bour, \&c. The rough manner in which the mofs is firft 
turned over, feems not only to be fuSicient, but preferabk 
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:(o a more accurate execution, as more fur&ce is exposed 
ito the adion of the lime, and of the weather, during the 
Winter. For thefe reafi:ms, it is evident, that, if labourers 
were plenty, the firft preparation of mofs might be executed 
.at a very moderate expence. 

Lime being the agent by which mo& is converted from 
101 inert to a fertile ftate, this fpecies of agriculture can on*- 
Jy be advantageoufly purfmed where lime can be procured 
at a moderate rate. The noble Lord, whofe ufeful re- 
iearcbes have been mentioned^ was convinced, that mofs 
^cottld be rendered fertile by the application of alkaline falts ; 
and he thought thefe could be extra£ted from fea water, fo 
cheap and ib plenty, as to be ufed for this purpofe. No- 
^ng of this kind, however, has yet appeared. The feat of 
the mofs improvements in Ayrftiire, is peculiarly happy, 
ibeds both of coal and lime approaching to the furface in 
difierent places* lime is, therefore, adminiftered in large 
xjuantities, and the fuccefs juflifies the practice. But there 
is frequently much mofs to reclaim, in places where lime is 
lefs abundant ^ and it would be of great importance to know 
^f the purpofe could be eSedcd by a more fparing application. 

Different fpots were (hown on which the lime had been 
applied in different ftates ; and on thofe fpots where it had 
been applied, when recently flaked and iliil hot and powde- 
Tfp its (5»Te£ts were by far the mofl; confiderable. Hence it 
would appear, that the cauiticity of lime, which confumes 
the wet vegetable fubftances with which it comes in imme- 
<diate conta£l, is its moft important, though, perhaps, not 
its only effect. Might not, then, a lefs quantity, more ac- 
curately fpread, as the dofe was more fpariiig, and the cauf- 
tioity heighteijed by flakening it with boiling water, (which, 
in a coal country, might fometimes be done with little in- 
conveniency or expence) decompofe enough of the mofs to 
make it fertile? In AyrjQiire, after adminiftering lime largely, 
a crop of potatoes, and four or five crops of oats, are taken 
urithout intermiffion or recruit. Where lime is fcarcer, it 
might be frugal to adminider it in fmall quantities, and 
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more frequently ; for example, a part for the firft and 4 
pa?t for the third crop : and in* this manner, new furfaces 
being expofed by every turning, it may be prefumed that a 
lefs quantity of lime would decompofe more mofs. 

Where the lime had not been applied till it had become 
cool and damp, the crops, though much inferior, were in- 
comparably better than could have been produced without 
fome fuch application : and, confequ^ntly, it may be pre-^ 
fumed, that lime, befides its corrofive quality, poffefles otiiers 
♦ending, in fome degree, to fertilize mofs. And this, per-? 
haps, is accomplifhed, not only by the calcarious fubftance, 
but by the efFeft which the particles of fand and clay, ac- 
companying lime, hav€ in confolidating the furface. To 
make up for the fcarcity of lime, therefore, the fchyftus^ 
mentioned under the head on mjwiure, might frequently be 
applied along with it. Prpofs of the good effefiks of this 
may be feen in the parifh of Eaft Monkland. 

Befides fertilizing mofs' by means of lime, the furface, af- 
ter being in fome meafure reduced to mould by the opera- 
tions, might be carried as a manure to the folid grounds 
around, with great advantage 5 and thus the fertility of all 
the fields in the neighbourhood might be increafed, in a very 
high degree, without impairing that of the moffes, which 
having always plenty of depth, would be as fit for the a£lion 
of lime as ever ; and the furface of one acre of mcf/s wouM 
be more than fufficient manure for fix acres of firm ground. 
But molTes may be profitable for grafp, as well as for corn 
fields. It is reprefented in the letter above mentioned, that 
after the culture of corn is abandoned, on account of the 
fuperabundance of efculent grafles which fpring up amongft 
it, by the addition of rye grafs feed along with the laft com 
crop, a plentiful crop of hay, for the firjl year, is produced, 
and the pafture for fucceeding years is worth 25 s. per acre. 
The truth of this ftatement is not at all queftioned ; but it 
is evident, that none of the fields of mofs, which have been 
cultivated for corn, and are now in grafs, are brought to the 
heft poflible (late for grafs grounds 5 and there is a probabi- 
lity, that a little more attention to the culture of grafs might 
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be accompanied with fuccefs. It is probable, alfo, that si 
clofe cover of efculent grafs- would greatly facilitate the 
operation of any new application of lime, to increafe (till far^ 
ther the fertility of mofly ground ; the refidue of fu,ch herb^ 
age on the furface, and its living roots fpread through the foil, 
being much more fufceptible of the putrid fermentation^ 
jtban the dead plants of which the foil is originally compofed« 

Although complete draining at the firft, while the great ' 
clods ilill adhere, and might wither too much in the Sum- 
mer's drought, freely admitted into the interftices between 
them, be neither neceffary nor proper, it fhould certainly 
be purfued as the decompofition of the mofTy fubilance 
takes place, that by the time the furface becomes fit to re-^ 
tain a fufiicient quantity of the falling moiiture, it may be 
freed from the injury of the furplus ftagnating in it. There 
feems to be a want of this complete draining in the late im«- 
proved moflea, which are now in grafs. The turf, though 
thick in fome places, is not regular ; nor does the herbage 
appear to be very palatable to cattle. More accurate drain* 
ing, and condenfing the furface by repeated rollings, and 
Spreading argilaceous fubftances upon it, would certainly 
improve, the turf. If the drains were covered ones, and 
the furface well levelled, wherever fprings on higher 
grounds were at command, there is, perhaps, no cafe in 
which watering, fo much recommended of late, could be 
inpre eafily and fuccefsfully praftifed. 

But it would be neceffary that thefe grounds were alfo 
replenifhed with the moft proper graffes. The graffes of 
jthe culmiferous kinds, obferved on them, were chiefly the 
grafs called pQa purpurea^ and the foft millet grafs (holcus la^ 
natusj. Neither of thefe are much relifhed by cattle, or 
believed to be of the moft nourifhing quality, though eaten 
occafionally. The foxtail, (alopecurus arvenfis et pratenfis) 
the fweet fcented early meadow grafs, ( anthoxanthum ) and 
the poa pratenfis^ would make a valuable addition. They arc 
our beft native graffes, and being all frequent, there would 
be no diflSculty of gathering their feeds, and propagating 
fhem to any neceffary extent. White clover appears in 
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fome place^ which indicates, that it may be iFarther propa* 
gated by. fowing its {otd^^* The daify, filverweed, crow'v 
foot^ &c. make up the lift of the mofs herbage, the place 
of all which would be much better fupplied by the cow 
grafs of the £ngli{h farmA-s, (trifolium pratmfe) the ftringjr 
roots of which enables it to take a faft hold of the foil. It 
is believed, that improved mofs thus drained, condenfed> 
and ftored with proper herbage, would be inferior to no 
other foil in the produdion of grafs. 

'There is much moffy ground in this county, of too great 
elevation to encourage the cultivation of it for com 5 yet 
its fituation and circumftances are fuch, that, probably^ lime 
might be applied to it with great advantage. It will be fufr 
ficient to give one inftance, which will apply in all fimilar 
cafes. Through the parilhes of Lefmahagow, Douglas, and 
Crawfordjohn, there is a tra<^ containing vaft beds of ex* 
ceUcnt lime ftone. Among the wild iheep paftures of the 
£une country, there are large fields, the general furface of 
which is tolerably regular, and the acclivities very mode- 
rate> and at the fame time the bottom not very foft or miry ; 
but beii^ always drenched with the ftagnant water retained 
on the furface, bear only herbage of the coarfeft quality^ 
furniibing neither plentiful ner nourifhing pafture. In the 
wide ibeep paftures on tlie S. £. corner of Scotland, an4 
thofe of England immediately bordering with it, where all 
the branches 6i the bufinefs of ftiepherdifm are well un- 
derftood^ and diligently purfued, the a£):ive and intelligent 
occupants of fhecp farms have, for fome tjme, been in the 
cuftom of drawing fmall drains through all the moift parts 
of their paftures, to lead away the fuperfluous water which 
arifes from fprings, or defcends from the hills in rains \ and 
the general opinion is, that great benefit is derived from 
this pradice. Were the fame followed with the fields in 
queftion, and hot lime fpread upon them, the coarfe hcrr 
bage would be confumed, and white clover and other fwcet 
grafles loon appear in its room, which would probably ren-. 
der one acre of this pafture-jnore valuable than fix in its 
prefcnt .ftate. 
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CHAPI'ER IX. 

LIVE STOCK. 

Sect. i. -^Cattle, 

THE number of oxen kept in this county isjnconfiderablei. 
Exclufive of thofe which are cafually brought in, to 
fatten on the Summer's paftures, at on turnip, the whole, 
perhaps, does not exceed 200. Milch cows, and young fe- 
males rearing to fupply them, are the principal ftock. The 
whole may amount nearly to 30,000. 

The neat cattle of this county arc a mixture of many 
breeds, very different in figure, Cze, and proportions ; many 
of them, perhaps, very ill adapted to the nature of the coun- 
try^ So far as attention has been paid to breeding, milk 
rather than beef feems to have been the obje<3: j and this ob- 
jeft, perhaps, has not always been purfued with the greateft 
judgment. There are, however, exceptions to this ftridurc. 
Experience ha6 fliown, that cows of a bulky carcafe are fit 
only for rich pafture, firm ground, and a (beltered fitua- 
tion. Thofe of a fmaller fiie pafe more eafily over a foft 
foil, — are more aftive in collefting their foocL on meagre 
paftures ; — ^nd, as they require proportionally^ lefs food,' — 
have as many teeth, and jaws fully more nimble, — have lefs 
trouble in ruminating the neceffary quantity of dry fodder, 
and keep themfelves in good habit at all times. Hence it 
is, perhaps, that fraall cows, though they give lefs milk at a 
time, generally give it of a richer quality, and for a longer 
continuance, than large ones. Upon thefe principles, hand- 
fome cows, weighing from three to four hundred weight 
the four quarters, when fat, are bred in different parts of 
the county ; and more attention has been paid, of late, to 
obtain the defired appearance. The colour is moftly brown, 
with fpots of white, the hair thick fet, foft, and fleek, the 
head and neck lean and flender, the ears fmall and neat, the 
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limbs fhort, fmall and dean boned, the cheft rather foudd 
than deep at the heart, the flioizlders, and more efpecially 
the loins, broad .and fquare, the back, from the flioulder to' 
the defcent of the rump, quite ftraight, the tail long and 
fmalL Some aim at haring cows without horns j but 
when there are horns, they are fmall at the root, not long^ 
and pretty ereft. 

This valuable breed of cattle are in greater peffeflion iii 
the northern diftri£l of Ayrfhlre, and tlie heighboliring 
county of Renfrew ; and it is probably from thence they 
are derived ; numbers of* young cows, from thefe quarter^ 
being brought for fale to the fairs of Ruthergkn. 

Sect. i.-^Sie^^ 

in all the lower parts of the county, iriclofing has, m ti 
great meafure, banifhed flieep 5 and that kind, of which th6 
little flocks on the low ground was formerly cbmpofed, is 
how loft. Whether this is a difadvantage or not, it is ini- 
poflible now to determine. Where inclofures afe made dc- 
fenfible, it is not uncommon to feed fheep, bought in fronv 
breeding diftrifts. Thefe are either ewes and lambs, of 
wedders, moftly the former j but it is difficult to ixiake i 
computation of the numbers which are fb fattened annual- 
ly.^, A few tame fheep are flill kept on fdme of the low 
grounds, moflly mixtures of the Difhly breed, lefs or more 
degenerated. But the bufinefs of ftipep pafluring is chiefly 
cxercifed in the wild and mountainous parts. The (heep 
are of that kind, diflinguifhed by fhepherds under the name 
of the (hort moor fheep. They are fo well known, that^ny 
attempt to defcribe them would be fuperfluous. Long ex- 
perience has fhown that this animal is well adapted to the 
fituation in which it is found : but it has been much regret- 
ted, that fo little benefit is derived from the fleece as a 
material of manufadture. Great hope was entertained that 
the patriotic exertions of the Britifh Wool Society woulff 
have made confiderable improvements in this rcfpeft. But 
a number of obflacles ftand in the way which cannot be 
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«afily furmounted. A few of thefe, fet forth by fome of 
die moft intelligent fheep farmers in this county, (hall here 
be dated, i^. The decided preference which the Yorkftiire 
jobbers (the principal purchaferj of furplus ftock) give to 
fliort fheep, choofing even the rbugheft wooled, and buying 
them at a higher price than thofe of equal fize with a finer 
fleece. Thus what is loft, in the value of the wool is 
gained in the fale of the ftock ; and ihepherds are tempt* 
ed to degrade rather than ameliorate the wool, by intro* 
ducing rams of the coarfeft fleece to the breeding ewes, 
o^, The demand for coarfe wool is greater than for fine ; 
and when the market is dull, the fale of the former is 
readieft. From this ftate of the wool market, it is more 
the intereft of fheep farmers to increafe the quantity, than 
to improve the quality of wooL ^^y^ Sheep always thrive 
beft on the ground on which they have been bred perhaps 
for fome generations : and, therefore, it is thought impru- 
dent to difmifs a known flock, and bring in a new one ; ex- 
perience having fhown, that immediate difadvantages fre- 
<[uently attend fuch a^ ftep ; whereas the advantages are 
more uncertain and remote. 

This ufeful animal is fubjed to various difeafes, the moft 
fatal of which are the rot 5nd the braxy. Scarcely any ef-? 
fe£tual remedy has been found for either. A very intelligent 
{heep farmer ftreve^s the branches of the Scots pine on the 
paftures of the fheep of the firft year, (to which the latter 
difeafe is chiefly incident) upon which they browfe ; and he 
has found this a confiderable preventive of the difeafe. If 
the regular ftudy of the veterinary art were more common^ 
the pradiice of medicine among domeftic animals, whofe 
manner of life is more fimple and natural than that of man, 
might perhaps be more cafy and fuccefsful. At leaft it 
feems worthy of public attention, to make fair experiments, 
in order to difcover if any better means can be found for 
faving the lives of this and other ufeful animals, than the 
quack qoftrums of ignorant and fuperftitious people. 
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The number of the (landing fto^k of (beep if| the whokr 
county is about I2o,oocu 

Sect. ^i^^rrrHorfes^ their ufi in Hufimdry, ^owpc^r^i to Oxm^ 

There are a great number of horfes, of the draught kind» 
bred in this county. The number employed in agficultwneji 
with the young ones rearing on the different farms^ amoiuit 
altogether to about 8000^ The n^mbey of thofe ^ept &r 
pleafure^ for travellings^ for the carnage of goods» &c. is not 
afcertained, but is certainly very confiderable* 

The draught horfes of Clydeidale have long been in (tigh 
eftimation^ and are fo well known, that a defcription of 
them would be unneceffary. Dealers from different parta 
of England come to the Glafgow a^d Rutherglen markets 
to purchafe them, and prefer them to the Ejierbyfhiie 
blacks. Thofe of the upper ward, where the gieateft num-* 
ber are bred, are eft^emed the beft. They have been fohi^ 
of late, in the Lanark and Carnwath inarkets, at three year^ 
old, from 20 1. to 30 1. and upwards. They have been 
much improved of late, and a;re. ilill improving, efpecialljp 
in fize and weight. 

Formerly oxen were ufed in tillage, in diiferent parts of 
this county \ but when the progrefs of civilization demand^) 
ed better roads, and better roads were, of courfe, obtained^ 
huibandmen began ta make more frequent ufe of cartiages» 
and tQ greater diilan^es. From the firft origin of carriages 
in the county, there &ems to have been a predile&ipn for 
the fingle hprfe cart, the propriety of which has been jufti-* 
fied by more experience. In confequence of this^ the horfe^ 
which was not only the mpft dudile and expeditious anin 
mal, but whofe hoofs were beft adapted to receive an arma^ . 
lure fit to defend them againft the injuries of ro^gh roads^^ 
obtained a general preference. The fa^ms being liijall, 
pne fet of animals fpr home, apd another for diftant work^ 
could not be kept ; and thus tlie ox, being the leaft gene^i^ 
rally ufefuj, h^s been gradually dropped. The ufe of oi^eq 
in th^ plough i^ not vet ^ptircly abandppcd. Along (h^ 
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feiftelil hot Act of the cbunty, they arc ftill employed in that 
draught. But as a pair of oxen ate joined in the fame 
jpldagh with four horfes, to do what the hotfca might very 
^ell perform without them, the oxen feem to be little bet- 
ter than an ufelefs incumbrance. What a pity that thofe 
Ufeful axlimals fhouid be eithet abandoned^ or (o unprofit« 
ably employed ! 

Some gentlemen have again begun to ufe oten for all 
the purpofes of draught. The Right Honourable Lord 
Douglas al\lray$ Works a few ; and, at his Lordfhip's defire^ 
his manager communicated the following comparative ftate-« 
ihent of the importance of the horfe and the ox in laboui'y 
at the time the formet Report was printed i and though 
the money value df both animals is different from what it 
then Was, it ihall here be ftated in the fame terms. 

An ox at the price of jL los. is equally ftrohg in 
draught with a horfe at ao 1., and equally fit for the plough, 
tart, or harrow. 

The ot requires one-fourth le(b fodder than the horfe^ 
and only a little unthn-ihed oats, from an eighth to a fixth 
of what is requifite to fupport the horfe j and if 14 pounds 
of raw potatoes be given to the ox in a day, he will need no 
oats, and not confume more than half the fodde? eat by the 
horfe« 

The ox may be Wrought from four to tefi years of agt, 
and ftill increafe in fize, and be capable df carrying more 
flefh, when he is turned to fatten j whereas the horfe, in 
that time, will lofe one^fifth df his price. 

The' 6x may be turned to paftute in Sumwct, as foon as 
he is taken from the yoke ; and will gather his own food. 
Without needing any corn or attendance. 

The ox is as much fatigued with feven houts Wotk In the 
day, as the horfe is with eight ; and the execution of the 
ox is fcarcely more than four^-fifths of that of the horie, in 
the fame time. 

After the ox has filled his belly, he muft have time to ru- 
minate, and therefore cannot be baited, and put to work a 
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fecond time the fame day, like the horfe, without bcihg 
greatly injui^dw 

Ff om this vielir of the matter, it feems^ evident, tfiat oxen 
could not be advantageoufly put to all the purpofes of la^- 
bour noW done by horfes j but, at the fame tihie, there might 
be a great faving made by ufingthem in part. To give one 
/hort example, for the fake of illuftration ; On a farm whArc 
there was fre<)uent occaficih to plough itubborn land with a 
deep furrow, a pair of oxenr might be very properly joined 
to a pair of horfes in one plough, for that purpofe. When 
lefs ftrength of draught was requifite, the horfes and oxen 
might be wrought feparately ; or in any cafe where diftant 
carriages were neceilary, when a longer continuance at work 
was* required than was fuitable to the nature of oxen, or the 
ftate of the roads unfavourable for their fectj the horfeft 
might be employed in fuch, while the oxen were forward- 
ing the work at home. The faving which would accrue 
from the difference of the firft coft of oxen and horfes, tht 
difference of the expence of maintenance, &c. of the two 
anknals> avoiding the fall of price by the fale of horfes, and 
the total lofe of them by incurable lamenefs, &c. is left to 
the calculation of the reader, and will appear fo confider** 
able, that it is probable the partial ufe of oxen needs only to 
be fairly introduced to become general : and thus the ox 
would be reftored to his real importance, and be found no 
lefs valuable as a labouring than as a feeding. animaL 

Sect. 4. — Inferior Stocks 

Befides the kinds of live ftock above enumerated, fcarce- 
ly any other Can be faid to be an objcd of attention among 
the hufbandmen oJF this county. A kind of Jewifti abhor-^ 
rence of fwine feems to have taken place, about the rigid 
times of the Reformation, in the weftern counties of Scot-* 
land. They were unclean beafts,— it was finful to eat theii 
flefli, — and neither creditable nor profitable to keep thenu 
And though thefe prejudices are how pretty much worn 
out, porjt is not yet, iii general^ a favourite food, and, of 
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toMCi the numbers of hogs kept and fed arc not confider« 
able- Country gentlemen frequently keep a fmall pigg^ery 
to ferve their own tables ; and fome few pigs are bought in 
by farmers^ in different parts of the county, to confume the 
whey of the dairy in Summer, and are fed upon pota- 
toes, &c. in Autumn- To ferve this dems^id, fome people 
find their account in keeping brbod fwine. But whey i« 
now much ufed in printiields, as an acid, and the farmer^ 
in the neighbourhood of Glafgow fell their whey there foi 
that purpofe. 

There i^.no rabbit warren in the county, but one belong-^ 
ing to his Grace th^ Duke of Hamilton ; and from a finglc 
inftance in a great tradi of country, and fubjed)^ to the in-- 
roads of every kind of depredatory vermin bred in the neigh- 
bourhood, no fair inference of the value of warrens can bo 
drawn« But it may be faid, that rabbit warrens, and the 
cultivation of a country for com, feem to be fomewhat in- 
compatible. 

Geefc and turkeys are bred moftly by people of fortune, 
for the fake of variety at their tables. 

Dunghill fowls, and fometimes ducks, are found in alt 
the farm yards of the county. The former, particularly, are 
equally inimical to the kitchen garden and the corn fields 
both in Spring and Autumn ; and for that reafon are com-^ 
monly the deteftation of hufbandmen, who think the inju- 
ries they do at thele times are greater than all the vsdue 
they yield tfirough the year^r The houfewife^ however, 
reckons moft on the profit and conveniency of fowls and 
«ggs, which of late have fold very high ; and under this fa- 
vour they are fheltered andpreferved. A fowl has a great 
appetite, and if it received all its food from the hand, would 
fbon confume it& own value ; but as they pick up much of 
what would otherwife be loft, and make an agreeable varie-' 
ty at the table, they are a conveniency, the want of which 
would be much felt. But the profit arifing from keeping 
them cannot, upon the whole, be confiderable. 

Pigeons are confidered by hufb^dmcn as a nuifance, and 
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the hws by Vrhich pigeotid and pigeoii houfed tte ftbtc€tc4f 
giving one dafs of men the privilege to let ioofe a flight o£ 
animals to prey upon the property of aMthef, a» grievoufif 
and degrading. The injuries done by j^igeonft are very con<k 
fiderable) but they laft only for one vtibrtth in the year $ 
that is^ from th^ time the corn has begun to ripen till the 
harveft h6me. One would thbik it reafonable> that the fame 
laws which beftowed this privilege^ fhottld have obliged tfaofisf 
on whom it was beftowed to provide plentiftilly for their 
pigeons during that month. If this were done, it would not 
be difficult 16 fcare them from the corn fields. At all other 
times pigeons ate not tery hurtful. In feed time, as they 
neither turn up with their billS) nor fct^tch ^ith their 
claws, they devour no part of the feed) but that which ha^ 
teen left uncovered. In Winter, their craws are found 
crammed with the feeds of weeds which infeft corn fields i 
and, in this inftance, they may be prefumed to be of fome 
fervice to hufbandmen j but it appears to be very inconfider^f 
able indeed ^ for the fklds to "tvhich they have ofteneft re-^ 
forted, in Winter, have ftill too many weeds next Summer. 
Rooks are regarded by hufbandmen pretty much in the 
fame light as pigeons. In harveft they are not much lefd 
deftru£Hve, and in feed time much more fo, as they turn 
up, with their ftrong bills, and devour the feed, both before 
and after it has begun to vegetate. The only compenfation 
they make, is picking up fome of the fmall earth vermin, 
after the plough* They are not protefted by the famd 
laws as pigeons, but the proprietors of plantasions where 
the rooks neftle, may, and fometimes do, prevent people from 
going into thefe plantations to deftroy them. There is lit- 
tle reafon, however, to complain of the proprietors of this 
county, many of whom having not only allowed, but en- 
couraged the deftru£tion of rooks. It is a matter which 
merits general attention, as the numerous plantations in the 
county afford room for fo many new colonies of rooks, that 
they would increafe in an alarming degree, if pains were 
not taken to deftroy them. 
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Hufbandmen are too much engaged othcrwife to attend 
fo the apiary^ and* of courfe there are not a great many 
hives of bees kept by people of that defcription. There 
is no doubt but bees are profitable at times, when they fuc-r 
^ed : but the greateft part of the information got from bee 
mafters, here^ coniifted of long accounts of thdr lofles by 
the death of bees iii b^ years^ and by th? theft of hiyey 'm 
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CHAPTER X. 

RURAL ECONOMY. 

'^T^E title of dus chapter, taken in its large fenfe, may ho 
"^ underftood to comprehend the condu£k of the hufband<^ 
man in the^courfe of his bufinefs, through all the varied fea^ 
fons of the year. But as it has been the chief bufinefs of 
this work, after giving fome defcription of the face of the 
county, to reprefent what was doing in the cultivation of it|f 
it is prcfumed the fubjefl is pretty much exhaufted. How- 
ever, fuch gleanings as remain ihall be here colleded ; and 
thefe will eafily comprife any mifcellaneous topics relating 
to agriculture, and anticipate the purpofe of a chapter of ' 
that kind. This chapter will therefore contain the fol** 
lowing fe£bions j viz. - 

J/?, Agricultural focieties, fhowing the means followed 
by hufbandmen for their mutual inftruftion and fupport. 

2J, The weights and meafures ufed for afcertaining the 
quantum of things relating to a farm. 

3^, The prices of the different commodities produced 
from farm$. 

4/A, The labourers employed in agriculture, — hours of 
labour, — ^price, &c. 

Kth, Their accommodation, fuch as food and fueU 

SbCT* I. — Agricultural Societies* 

Hufbandmen, a^ a clafs of men, are lefs connefted than 
any other of which the general mafs of fociety is compofed. 
There is no bond of union to conjoin them for the general 
4ntereft of their order — no rallying point around which they 
can affcmble for their mutual fupport : confequently,^infu-. 
lated hufbandmen can never match in contefl with the mem^ 
bers of any other clafs of fociety. This afTertion will be 
derided by fuperficial obfervers ; but, it is prefumed, will 
fcarcely be refufedby any perfon of candour, who foberly 
^onfidcrs the matter. It may be attributed, in part, to their 
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(iii]|»erfed (litiiation) tmd {eqvL<Atftd manner of life, but (till 
ibore t<i the linjdft prejudices, which have long and f|rong- 
iy obtained attiong the other clafles, and the laws and cuf« 
tomi founded on.thefe prbjudicei^ tending to deprefs and 
difcourage them ; and not to any cohtra£led felfifhhefs of 
difpofition attacked ho the profei&on. On the contrary, we 
find no clafs of men fd liberally difpofed to sliBit one ano- 
ther iif fcirwarding tfadr mutual labours!, of in relief of the 
iem^gencies which occur to an individual } and noiie fo free 
in eommuniciting fuch knowledge as th^y poflefs, for tte 
l>enefit of their brethren^ ^ 

For fa^h purpofe^) fevetal focietfeshare been inftituted 
in different parifhes or other diftri£tsof this county. Some 
afe of ^ confiderabte (landing, and fome more recently 
JFormed. The members of thefe meet at an agreed place^ 
jperhaps on^ a month, where they converfe about die ope-* 
i^tiohs \ti agriculture, in which they hate been employed^ 
and the fuccefs attending them. A fubje£i: of difcuSoti 
Is alfo propofed at otie meeting $ aiid the members take it 
thto eohfideration, and delnrer their opinbns 2tt the fubf^- 
ijueitt atiti There are inftances of members of fome of 
thefe focieties attending the le^iUres on agrict^lture giteh 
by Dr. poteatry at Edinburgh^ as i^eU for the inftrudiiont 
6f their fociety as for their own. They fpeak highly in 
praife of this gentleitian's labours. 

Soxhe Of thefe agricultural focieties have ftill another ob- 
jfe£t. • A ftock purfe is formed by ftated eontributions paid 
by all the members, out of which fome relief is given to 
perfonsy conne£ted with the fociety, who may fall into acci- 
dental diitrefs. 

A correfpondin^ agricultural fociety has been lately efta- 
bliihed at Glafgow, upon a large fcale. The members al- 
ready admitted amoimt to feveral hundreds, and are ftiil in- 
treafing. Each member, upon his admiilion, contributes a 
guinea to the common ftock. The fociety, at their general 
meetings, are to ele£t certain annual office-bearers, and ap- 
point a committee to affift them. Thefe are to keep up a 
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correfpondence with the leffer focieties around) receive fudh 
communications as they may fend, and return copies of fuch 
• as. are received from other quarters, &c. The flock is tt> 
be lent out on intereft, only to hufbandmen whd^ are incro- 
bers of the fociety* 

Sect. l.-^Weights and Meafures. 

The Dutch and Trone weight, the only kinds ufed in ru- 
ral commerce, in this county, are defcribed in the Mid-Lo» 
thian Report. The proportion they bear to avoirdupois 
weight, is the fame in this as in that county. Meal only is 
fold by the former ; butter, cheefe, wool, flax, butchers meat, 
and hay, by the latter. . 

Eight lib. make a peck, ij5 pecks a bt>ll of meal; i6 
lib. of butter, cheefe^ flax, wool, and hay, make a ftone, 
1 2 ftone of wool a pack. Though there is a claufe almoft 
in all leafes, to reftrain the farmer from difpofing or carry- 
ing off fodder from the farm,^ hay, being rather a new pro^ 
du£):, is not underftood^ and there is always a great deal of 
hay fold by farmers. Five ftone of hay is nearly equal to 
a hundred weight, and confequently loo ftones near a ton. 
Though common farmers are not allowed to fell ftraw, 
there is always much ftraw bought and fold ; and the moft 
accurate way of afcertaining its value, which is now fre- 
quently reforted to, is to weigh it as hay. 

It would be by far the moft juft and accurate way of af- 
certaining the value of grain of all kinds, to weigh it, and^ 
iliould certainly be ufed in all cafes. 

Llneal,^ fquare, and liquid meafure, are the fame here as 
defcribed in the Mid-Lothian Report. 

In the dry meafure, ufed in the fale of grain of all kindsy 
a boll contains four (irlots, a firlot four pecks, and a peck 
four forpets or lippies ; 1 6 bolls make a chalder. The fir- 
lot ufed to. meafure barley and oats, is almoft oiie half larger 
than the firlot for meafuring wheat, beafis, peafe, &c. 
Both thefe meafures are about one-fixteenth larger than the 
Linlithgow ftandards of tlie fame denominations. But for 
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tnore than 30 years paft, wheat has been bought and fold 
by the TLinlithgow ftandard, which is now attempted to be 
introduced for other grains. 

In the lower parts of the county potatoes have been mea- 
fured, for thefe 40 years, with a difh of the fhape of a cafk, 
the peck meafure holding j 5 Scots pints ; its full of pota- 
toes, recently dug, weighs 43 lib. avoirdupois. In the higher 
parts of the county potatoes are fold by the barley meafure. 
• The peck> or Ileek, for meafuring pears and apples, holds 
about 18 pints. The confufion occafioncd by the irregula- 
rity of weights and meafures, is too obvious to require ^y 
comment. 

Sect. 3. — Prices of the Commodities produced from Farms. 

The commodities derived from farms are either the ma- 
terials of manufafture, or prcfvifions for man and fubfervient 
animals. Both thefe are either obtained dire£lly by means 
of cultivation, or indirectly from the animals fupported on 
farms. The money price of provifions, of the firft kind, 
have not rifen in proportion to the articles which, ^nter into 
the coft of raifing them ; and indeed the price of the former 
feems fcarcely to have been afFefted by the rife of the lat- 
ter, but fluftuated only on account of temporary ftarts of 
fcarcity or plenty. In. the courfe of the laft 40 years, land 
rent, the wages of labour, the price of labouring horfes, &c. 
is nearly tripled, but the price of grain has feldom been 
much lower during that period, than in the beginning of 
the prefent Summer, 1797. On' the other hand, tjie laft 
Idnd of provifions, which require lefs additipnal coft of la- 
bour, has been regularly upon the rife, and the price is 
tripled, and in fome inftances quadri^pled, in the above pe- 
riod. The current prices of the materials of manufafture 
feem more to refemble thofe of the firft than of the laft 
kind of provifions. 
f rice of Moorland wool, from 6s. to 8s. per ftone. 

Flax, from los. 6d. to 1 1. per ditto. 

Putter, from i6s. to 1 1. per ditto. 
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l^ripe of T^cw milk cheefe, from 8s. tp 9s. pei ditto* 

Skimmed milk ditto, from 6s. to 6k^ 6L per dift(|« 
Butcher meat of all kinds, hqjok 7d. to |od. per lib* 
Fowls, from 2a« 6^. to 3s. per pair. 
Eggs, from 6d. to is. per dozen, 
{i^y* from 54. to 8d. per ft^ne. 
Straw fells at from ^e-kalf to twQ-tkirds ike price 
of hay. 
The al]»OYe are nearly the priees at which difiefi^ arti- 
cles have ibid in the lower part of the covinty, 4iu:ing the 
Uft twelve months. 

The following table of fiars, or piedium prices, wiB giv€^ 
the beft ide^ pf tjie priQC of gr^^in. It CQntains only the 
prices of oat»meal and barley. The price of a boll of wheat 
may be computed to be nearly e^ual to th^t of a boll and 
an half of oat-meal. There are four different oiBces in th0 
county, at which proof of ^e prices are annually taken 1 
Tiz. the cc»Qmiffary'''$ o! Glafgow, the univerfity's, the 
commifiary's of Hamilton and Campfv, and the conlmi&xy^ 
of Lanark* 
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Sect. 4. — Labourers employed in Agriculture^ — Hours of La% 

boury — Pricey isfc. 

It has been already faid, that the greateft part of agricul'* 
tural labour is performed by fervants hired by the half year, 
and living in the farm hoi;fe^. In many parts of the coun- 
ty, the womefi fervants work along with the men, at abnof): 
ali kinds of out-work. But as more hands than ordinary 
are needed for cutting down the corns in harveft, many huf- 
bandmen, to fcc^re a fixed number for that purpofe, when 
they can be got, contraft with villagers to affift during the 
time of reaping. All thefe labourers have no fixed hours, 
but continue their labours while light and weather admit, 
and circumftances require. The poor girls, when light i^ 
gone, and the men fat down by the fire, refume their houfe? 
hold labours. 

The wages of men fervants, befides bed, board, and wafli-^ 
ing, is from 13I. to 16 1. per annum; of a maid feTvant| 
from 5 1. to 7 1. ; of a harveft man for the reaping feafon, 
perhaps four weeks, befides food, 1 1. i6s. 5 of a harveft" 
woman for the fame period, 1 1. los. Labourers, both men 
and women, are fometimes hired in by the day, particularly 
in the times of planting, fowing, and hoeing turnips and 
potatoes, hay making, and harveft, when a fixed number arc 
not provided. Thefe wofk only 10 hours in the day, be- 
ginning at fix in the morning and ftopping at fix at night, 
and taking an hour to reft at breakfaft, and another at din- 
ner. Hired labourers, in Winter, take breakfaft before they 
go out in the morning, mal;e a fliort paufe to eat a little 
at mid-day, and quit when light fails in the evening. All 
labourers have improved in de?:terity and execution, but 
have loft much of the 'confcientious ^nxiety to forward 
the work in hand, which formerly appeared; and having 
too much of the difpofition of the hireling who'- longs fop 
the going down of the fun, it is doubtful if they do more 
work than formerly. Day labourers moftly provide theit 
own food. 
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A labouring man's wages, at ordinary work, is from is. 
4d. to IS. 6d. a day ; a woman's, pd. ; a mower, 2s. 6d. ; 
a harvefl: man, 2S. ; a harveft w6maii, is. 6d. 

Work by the piece is too often deficiently executed, 
"When opportunities of flighting offer. When this can be 
avoided, it is, no doulst, the beft way for both parties. The 
prices differ fo much with circumftances, that it would be 
difficult to defcribe them with accuracy. It is fufficient ti> 
fay, they zxt in geiteral a good deal higher than thofe men- 
tioned in the ^id- Lothian Report. But, notwithftanding^ 
all worl^} the executionof which could be fafely intruded in 
that way, was always cheaper done by the piece than by 
<lay labour, till within thefe few years, that the war, and 
other circumftances, having fwept away the laboi;irers, com- 
petition is deftroyed, and an undertaker can always contend 
for his own price« 

Sect. 5. — Tie Jiccommodation of the Labourers in Agrtcuh' 

turey reJpeBing Food and Fuel* 

Oat-mealj potatoes, and milk, either flcimmed or butter« 
Biilkj are the principal component parts of labouring peo- 
ples fck>d in this county. The fervants maintained in farm 
houfes, always breakfaft on a kind of hafty pudding, made of 
bat-meal^ well known through all Scotland, and fome of the 
northern parts of England, by the name of porridge. Thi« 
is eaten moIUy with butter milk, and is not only wholefome 
and nutritious, but very grateful to the ftomach of all who 
have been habituated to it. The bread is either thin unleav- 
ened cakes of the fame, meal^ baked on an iron plate hung . 
over the kitchen fire, called the girdle, or bread made of 
peafe or barley-meal prepared in the fame manner. Farmers^ 
for the ufe of their families, fait up beef in the month of 
November. A portion of this is boiled twice or thrice a 
week, fo long as it lafts, in broth, in which hulked barley, 
cabbage, greens, or other culinary vegetables of the feafon, 
are mixed. The broth and beef make tlic dinner, while 
they laft ; and cheefe, and fometimes buttery &c. are ferv- 
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ed in the intermediate dayd> Pdtfttded Site often ixkd in 
place of bread \ and ^y^ of porridge^ Vith miik| m^e the 
flipper. Butcher metit id iefs frequent in Sumtnetj wheri 
milk id plenty, but h always provided in h^tefl. Her- 
rings, ibmetimes fre(h, but more ^equently failtedi make a)- 
fo a part 6! the ]9rotifk)n«. 

It m^ly well be fuppofed that day labo^^ers, who ha^ not 
6nly theniielves, but ^enefaily families to ]oirovidb f<9r) utt Ms 
plentifdly fed than farmers fSsrrants i but theif m^fiAer of 
liring, fo faf ad they can attidilj k pretty mtlch dui fam^: 
Yery little butcher m^at i^ cMfumed in tteit familial. Het- 
iings and |>otatoe6 make a frequent meal. Witen eireunt- 
Aanoe^ admit, thofe who can afford it htep a c6W| (tU jNirt 
6f the milk, and confume a part at hoine. Tea and wheat 
biread ai^.the pretaihng lusEuriee among the lowet tankil. 
Few are the luxuries of the poor ! and it Would be 6ruel tt> 
grudge them fuch as they can attain. Yet it is to be i^' 
gfetfed that thfe ufe of wheat bread is become fo geiter^ 
among them. The Scottifh nation has long found a whole- 
fome fupport in oat-nrieaL Oats requite Ids Ctdtivsitiony 
and can be raifed in much greater quantity than Wheats 
and ^onfequently the fupply mud be more liberali when 
the former, ra&er than the latter, is the chief bafis of food. 

If has been already fiiown, that coal is abimdant through 
a great part of the county. The material of peat is not* 
lefs fo ; and peats were formerly made by all the inhabi- 
tants refiding near the mofles : but they are now toor much 
engaged otherwife to fpend their time in making pezW 
And though the price of coals, including carriage, is tripled 
within thefe 40 years, they are found the cheapeft, as weil 
as the bed fuel ; and the ufe of peats is almoil abandoned, 
except in the upper parts of the county where the coal k 
moft diftant/ 
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CHAPTER XL 

WLltiCAL EdONOMY. AS CONNECTED WITH, OR AFFECT- 
ING AGRlCOjUtmtE. 

^TPttE firft Scots ftatute which provides for the making and 
^ upholding of public toads^ is that of Charles II. anno 
t6(Jp. cap. J 6. ^Xliis ftatute ordains^ That all tenants and 
cottars (hall be c^ledvout on the highways, with all their 
carts, fledges, fpades^ fhovels, picks, mattocks, &c. to wprk 
tix days in the year, between bear feed time and harveft^ 
for three years, and four days in the year erer afterwards^ 
To make Up the deficiency which jthis ftrength might not 
be able to qSe£t, heritors are authorifed to aflefs them- 
felves to a certain exteht, in proportion to their property, 
to be laid out in building and repairing bridges, &c. Thid 
law, which has been fomewhat modulated and altered by 
dfter ftatutes, is the baCs of the regulations ibr making and 
mending roads. It was no doubt the readied expedient for 
the purpofe ; and, perhaps, in the then circumftances of iha 
times, there might have been difficulty in finding a better, 
It favours ftrongly, however, of the barbarous notions of' 
feudal times, when the mofl: ufeful clafs of fociety were re- 
garded as flaves, fubfetvient to the pleafure of their fuperi-> 
ors. And it feems to be equally impolitic and unjuft, to 
abftra£l - from its proper purpofe fo large a portion of the 
labour deftined for the cultivation of the country, and to 
lay on one particular clafs the burden of liiaking roads in- 
tended for the general benefit of 4he whole fociety. Huf- 
bandmen appear to have always regarded the ftatute work 
laws In this light, and thus contrafled fuch an averfion to 
the duty impofed by them, that it has been, for the moft 
part, very reluilantly and floveniy performed ^ and, accord^ 
ingly, the roads were never in condition to anfwet the pur- 
pofcs of internal commerce. As that began to extend, 
therefore, fome new expedient became neceflary, and tum- 

S 
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pike laws, which, in a more equitable way, lay the burdeil* 
of making and maintaining a road on paflengers, in propor-> 
tion to the ufe they make of it,, were introduced. But iSm 
regulation by no means lightened the burden formerly im- 
pofed on the cultivators of land. While the hufbandman, 
like others, paid his toll» on the turnpike road, he was ftill 
liable ia the 6ld ftatute duty. In fome inftaBces,- indeed, 
manure for land was exempted from tolls } and at length 
new aSs were obtained to convert the ftatute labour into 
money, and commutations were accepted, moderate wheit 
compared with the pfefent value of the labour. 

The making of rpads is the firft ftep towards the inv- 
provement of any country ; and, in a country i^h<^ the 
foil is naturally foft and retentive of water, no improvement 
can take place, till good roads of communication are made* 
Accordingly we find that the progrefs of agricultural inv 
provement has Uniformly followed the making of roads in 
this county. Turnpike roads wefe firfl: introduced about 
the year 1755, in making the road between tlie cities o( 
Edinburgh and tSlafgow, by the Kirk of Shotts, and l>y Ha- 
milton to Ayr ; and though on account of the total igno^ 
ranee and inexperience in the bufinefs, and the difficidties* 
to encounter from the nature of the foil and! materials, this 
Was a very arduous unpromifing undertaking at the begin*- 
hing, yet by the laudable perfeverance of the gentlemen of 
the county, all difficulties were overcome, and the fozd hai 
become of no'lefs confequence in promoting improvements 
in agriculture,, along its courfe, than in facilitating internal 
commerce. New houfes were built j tlie fields were inclofed 
and fubdivided } and, from the eafier conveyance of manute, 
a' new appearance of fertility given to the country. Since 
this firft eflay, the number of turnpike roads has been great«* 
ly multiplied. The fame public fpirited zeal has been ex- 
erted through all the county. Landholders, wealthy indivi^ 
duals, and bodies "corporate, have united in obtaining adis of 
parliament, and advancing money for making roads through 
different tracks, in various diredlions j fo diat convenient 
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commumeations are now opened, to\^rds all quarters,' 
through this county, to the moft <iiftant proTinces of the 
Ungdom ; many of them pafling through tracks which were 
sdmoft entirely deprived of the benefit of intercourfe before, 
there being either no roads, or fuch as were not pajQable 
for loaded carriagest Befides the building of bridges, and 
other appendages to the roads, the making of the roads 
themfelves has, in fome places, been rery cxpenfive. The 
foft fand-ftone found in fuch places proving infufficient, the ' 
Toads have been obliged to be made widi hard ftone, fome* 
times brought from rocks at feveral miles diftant : Hence 
the expenditure neceflary for the accomplifhment of all thefe 
great works has %^en immenfe^ and if time and room would 
allow to ftate it here, would give a ^ery advantageous id^a 
of the liberality of the gentfemen of the county. In feveral 
inftances, the revenue ariQn^ from the tolls is very inade-* 
^ate to the expence of making the roads, not yielding per- 
haps above three per cent, of intereft on the outlay ; but the 
pneditors have the {zdshfkion to fee that they have contri- 
buted much to the improvement of their country, and all of 
them are, in fome meafure, partakers of die advantages 
arifing from it^ Nor has the fpirit for making roads been 
confined to the great lines, Thefe opening the communi- 
cation, branches of inferior note have every where been 
directed towards them. The ilatute work of the different 
pariihes has been generally converted into money, and ma- 
ny who have intereft in particular roads, upon tlie faith of 
being paid by inftalments from thefe ^nds, have advanc- 
ed the expence, and made them by anticipation, fo that the 
principal pariih roads are moftly in pretty good order. 

It has rather been unfortunate, that this county embark- 
ed fo eagerly in road making, before all the recjuifites of a 
good road were fufficiently underftood^ The old roads^ 
without regarding inequalities in the cOurfe, generally pro- 
ceeded fomething near the diredlion, which feem^sd to be 
t^e readieft to fome known ftation, and fo on frpm that ta 
the x^ext. Except a little finical ftraightingi pretty mucjk 
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the fame condu£t waft followed in laying out the new* Ifinf. 
inconvenienqy of lleep pulls was loft^ in the main an^ 1&PI4 
obvious aim of making roada regular, fmooth^ and finao^ 
inilead of the former aukward, rugged,^ and xniry ones* 
From thisi and other circumftances unavoiidable> where Utt« 
man fallibility is the gu^de^i and fo many people pf diSerent; 
vieyrs and opiniops ponceped^ miftalces have been commk«! 
tedy and the roads have not a^ all times been conduced ^ 
the mo{^ eligible courfe« But where the <nain defi^ waa^ 
fo public fpirited-^^here fo many faeries of private iiv^ 
tercft and perfon^d eafe have been made--<*and wh^c^ the 
general refult is fo bene^iaW-it would ihow an ttxq>ardoB-« 
able vrant of candour, to cenfure little errors* with ^verity^ 
l^ow that experience has fhowi^ the difadyantag^of qarry^. 
ing: a road over knolls, the pulls have been eaied, and th^ 
early made roads much improved^ wherever ^e funds 
woiild admit. ^ laying out the later ones> more eakrged 
ideas have taken place^-t^fprmer errors have bjeen avoi^sd^ 
-^and inftances of great judgment have been ihowt]^ in 
(hunning the natural di^culties of the country, and coin 
dufiing the rpad by the eaiieil rou^e. This is particularly 
the cafe, in the roads from Glafgow, by Muirkirkj taDum-* 
fKies, ^c. and that which crofies it at Kilbride, lieading from 
Hamilton to Ayrfhire. The road now making, from Edin-. 
burgh, by Airdric *, to Glafgow, is al(o conduiiied in a re* 
markably level eafy line, as are fome nev^ TP^^ ^^ Lead* 
Iiills. Upon the whole, notwithftandii^ the foftne^ of ihe 
foil, the inequalities of the fur£((ce, and the great exp^ncc 
neceiTary for making an^ fupporting roads to itaud tlie fa« 
tigue of fo many heavy carriages, the rpads of this county 
are fo many and fo well kept, as to anfwer all the purposes pf 
an exteniive inland commerce. And perhaps no where in the 
kingdom are travellers better or cheaper ^riven, or commodi-: 

* Thi$ roiad U npw completed. It has heen executed at an enormous cxr 
pence ; but tp the honour of the gentlemen, under whpfe aufpices it has. 
been xoaduded, it may be faid, that it is in fio rcfped inferior to any other, 
rqftd in the iilsQd, qI the fame length. 
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fias oanicd at kb eaficr nite;^ Nor are ^hetQ mawiy. toftapo;^ 
piobablyx of greate? weighta being drawn } for it is aoeitfw 
g^mmm ^ a fiagle borfe t^^raw a toa and lin half tHkacaitt 

Sect. 2.-^Gi«fl//. 

: The Forth sM Clyde nayigatkm is fo weU knows, tbidt ^ 
minute defcription of it would he fupetfluous ; and^ befi^^ 
^ta Goiirfe in this county ia ihort. At 156 feet aboveThe. 
level of the iea, it enters the north comer of the eounty in 
the pariQi of Calder, and gioea again o<|t of it, into Duiobarv 
tonflure, at the aquedu^ bridge over the i^elyin. Thit 
bridge has been much vifited b)^Jtrtnger% and ia admitted^ 
to be a ftupendoua work of tt$ kitnL The length of the 
CanaPs coarfe within the county i$ e^t miies. At a place, 
called Stockingfield) a coUaterat branch is brought of^toward^- 
the city of Glafgow. (t ended tt Hamilton hiU, :|n emi« 
nence at a )ittle diftance from the cityj and was aftexrwardfr 
made to ^ppx02ck fomewhat ni^er. - At the end o£ thif 
branch a large bafon ia fbrmeds and granarieSy ftorehouTea , 
Scc^ built around. Thia place ia called Port Di^tdaa^ an4' 
ftands on the top of a little fteep hill within half ^ mile of 
the Crofs of Glaigow* The length of the branch ia tW9 
miles and three- quarter^ 

There is another inland nayigation in the QOunty^ called' 
tlie Monkl^^i Canal. It was begun by the authority of ^ 
a£k of parliament obtained in 1770) and carried from the 
centre of th^ coal works in the parifhea of Monklandf upon 
a level of 252 feet above the fea> as near Gla%ow as the 
* fame level would admit of its approach. The principal in« 
tention of this undertaking was, to increafe the iale at the 
Monkknd coaleries, and furnifh Glafgow with a more plen- 
tiful fupply of fuel. The coals were brought in boata tQ 
the extremity of the canal, and from thence let down an in«/ 
clined plain formed of wood. At the foot of this they 
were again put in carts, and carried to the town. Thedr-^. 
cumftances of the times haying occafioned the demand to- 
be kfs cpnfideral^le than was ^xpefledji and the repeatei^« 
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ladings and reladings of the coal having inflamed the ex^' 
pence of the carriage, and injufed the fuel in the opinion. 
of con&unerS) the fubfcribers found the canal bufinefs an 
unprofitable concern, "^and came to t^e refolution, in the 
year 1782, to difpofe of the ftock by public au£tion« Mr, 
Stiriing of Drumpellier, and the mercantile^oiiipany with 
whkh he was comiefied, became at laft the fole proprietors 
pf tms navigation* An agreement hairing been made between 
|fae proprietors of the Forth and Clyde navigation and them, 
j|Epr ^ir joint advantage, the canal has been carried eaftward 
to receive a fupply of water from the North Calder, the fource 
of which.is a lake on the fummit of the country, upon the 
eo]ifines>of the county of Linlithgow, and weilward to join 
At branch of the Forth and Clyde navigation at Port Dun*' 
das> The lengdi of this navigation is about 13 miles. It 
IS nufed at*the weft end, ^om Port Dundas, by eight locks,' 
96 fee^ and at the eaift end, near Airdrie, to bring it in a 
kvel widilbe channel ofthe Calder, by two locks, 21 feet* 
Its width at the furface is 30 feet, and 1 5 at the bottom ; 
the depth of water aS^ut 5 feet. By this- canal, coal, &c. 
is carried weftward fron> the coaieries, and dung, lime, &c» 
eaftward, sis manure for the adjacent lands. 
. A more exlenfive canal, to pafs from Qlafgow to Edin- 
tan^h through the middle of this county, was proje^d ^ 
good many years fince ; and about five years ago there was 
a great profpeft of it being carried into execution. The 
principal intention of this undertaking was, to fumifh a 
more abundant fupply of fuel to both the above cities, fronn 
the immenfe beds of coal which lie dormant in many places 
^of this county,, and to carry limq from thofe par^ in the 
track of the navigation where it abounded, to others where 
it was wanted, Thefe carriages alone^ it was helieved, 
would have occafioned a confiderable b«finefs on the canal i 
•r-*induftry, in different ihapes, would have been aroufed 
^ng its banks-^latteral branches would have been brought 
in to join it- — ^new produ£^s would havebeen raifed througli^ 
;iU the adjoining country— and eafy intercourfe would grs^ 
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dttidly have advanced the induftry and fertility of exteii;« 
five diftrids, prefentiy wild and defolate, in a veqr high de* 
gree* On thefe confiderations^ fo foon as the defign of cax^ 
rying this undertaking uAo execution nc^ publicly advertif* 
ed, there was an ^pearance <tf fuMcribers fufficient to ad** 
vance die money neceflary for the purpofe. Surveys were 
appointed, aod made along difiereat tracks, by Mr* Aiaflie» 
as a furface fttrteyor, and by MefTrs. Grieve and Taylor, at 
minerabgifts ; and very favourable reports wer^ returned* 
But this horrid war having commenced, the attention of the 
public, and the capitals of moneyed men were diverted into z 
courfe diametrically oppofite; and the hopes of this great na« 
tional improvement being efiediuated are now more remote^ 

$ECT* ^4^'--Weeilj Markets 4jnd Fain. 

. It is lefs the cuftom in this, than in fome of die neigh« 
bouring counties, for huibandmen to carry their produce 
immediately to market. A fet of intermediate people ge- 
nerally ccHne between the raifer and oonfumer. Fowby 
eggs, &c. are coUedled by itinerant dealers ; and cheefe^^ 
and butter alfo, is either fold to fuch people, or to huckfters 
refiding in towns. Grain of all kinds, likewife, is fold either 
to dealers or to the confumer by fample. Hence tfaeref is 
little occafion for a concourfe of the country peoj^e with 
their conmiodities to market } and the weekly markets Uk 
the different towns of the county are much lefs amended 
than formerly. But there are ftated days in the week for 
market days in all the towns, and the commodities of the 
country are ftiU carried occafionally to thefe, axul particu- 
larly to Glafgow, being, the chief confumpt, ta which there 
is ftiU a great refort for the iale of confumable commodities^ 
on the W ednefdays. A weekly market, for the iale of borfes 
and milch cows, is alfo held there every Tuefday and Wed- 
liefday,for two months, after the middle of January, yearly. 
Though fairs are not fo crowded as they are faid to have 
been in former times, there is ftill a great refort to many 
of them, held at the towns and villages of the county* 
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tziti'sie }^di at Cumwathi Carilairg, Lanark, Cartirit^^ 
Do\j^$»j Lefmakagoiw, Stedtiehoufe, StradiaTen, Hamilton^ 
Sbotts j^irdrie, Ruthei^efi, Kiibride, and Olafgow. Tb^ 
times at which thefe faii^ are held may be feen in ali thisf 
aimaiiack«. In them a^e Md, wool, ^an, lamh»i cattle^ 
horfesy .&;e. At ltt(^ meelhigx fiirm fervai^ts are generally 
hired. The fairs are inoft fjre^iient in di^ andent biMrghs ^ 
Ruthtrjkn and Lanark* Neat the Tillage of Kilbridey three 
or fo«r weekly markets, fbr the fide of fbee^ are held on die 
Saiurdaya, the btter part of May and firft pan of Jrnie yearly# 
Hii cuftomt exaOed at weekly marketa and faitrs, are 
certain take^ irhidi the ftiagiibrates of burgha and the pnn 
jprietort of ancient baromea are, by the laws and cuftoms of 
the nation, aijitborifed to levy from. the inhabitants of the 
country, who refort to fuch meetings to fell their oommo- 
ditSes. ^is is one of the ftigmas which the barbarous po- 
licy of ^e feudal fyliem has affixed on the cultivators of land.- 
Thefe dues ate always exaded infolently, and frequently with 
imjuft rigour, by themeaneft tax^atherers ; and are com-« 
l^Kmly paid by country people with indignant reiu£tance« 

$fiCT« ^^-^Coiofmi^ci and ManufaSurei^ 

Belbte the commencemem of die prefent century, thi^ 
county was bdt Kttle known, eirfier for its commerce of 
manufedthres. It was from the ports on the eaft coaft 
t^at the intercourfe of the kingdom with foreign countries 
was earried on ( and this county had not a great quantity 
of commodities to exchange^ It does not appear to have 
been remarkable, either for the quality of its wool, or for" 
flciy: in manufadluring it, at any period of which tradition 
hands us down accounts. The manufa£kure to which thcr 
inhabitants chiefly betook - themlelves, befides fabricating 
the necefiary articles for domeftic ufe, was that of linen. 
Before the union, a confiderable traffic was carried on, inr 
all the towns of the county, of collcfting linen yam, and 
fending it to England, befides what was wrought up into 
cloth \ and, fifty years ago, the women were become famous 
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lor making fine linen yarn. Various branches of the linen 
manufa£iure have been eftabli&ed^ from tinie to time, in 
different parts of the county ; many of the inhabitants have 
Ibeen inftru£ted in the art of vtreaving; aiid that art hasi 
been admitted to be brought to a confiderable degree of 
j>erfe£iion. But tke independent manufaShnring eftablifh- 
ments, in the central parts of the county, have all funk, 
one after another i and, as the city of Glaigow has ad- 
vanced in commerce and wealth, almofl; all dbe manufac- 
tures of the county have ultimately centred in it ; and it 
being now uie great niart of every commodity produced in 
the county, the commerce aiid manufa£tures of Glafgow 
comprehend tne whole. 

Before the reformation, Clafgow feems to have been- 
Uttle concerned in any branch of fecular induftry. Being 
die fee of a rich archbimopric, its inhabitants were either ec- 
clefiaftics, or fuch as drew their fupport from the plentiful 
revenue raifed by clerical addrefs. But the hierarchy che- 
fiflied in its bofpiii a viper, xvhich, as foon as it gathered 
ftrength, was to fting its patron to death. The doftrinea 
of the reformation tirere greedily received in the wefteni 
parts of Scotland ) and many of the inhabitants of Gkfgow 
became ftrongly tinftuted with them. When the interelt 
of the great concurred with the religious zeal of the vulgar, 
the eflablifhfed religion was the eafy vi£lim of fo powerful 
a combinatioti : and the bold fevere people, who had in- 
Veighed fo loudly againft the floth, the knavery, the luxury, 
and the licentioufnefs of* the clergy, refolute to ad an op- 
pofite part, in every refpeflb^ ailumed a new ftyle of man- 
ners, and earrieftly fet about working themfelves a liveli- 
hood, by what they deerhed more creditable means. Accuf- 
tomed to iccommodate the oecafipnal wants of the numbers 
who irefbrted to the metropolitah fee, on a religious account, 
the inhabitants of Glafgow were fomewhat inured to the 
habits of traffic and manufacture, which they now improved. 
The manufactures exifting in the county were extended, 
ibme new ones introduced, and the internal commerce of 

T 
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the country gradually enlarged. Foreign commodities, iSf 
ftipply the demahd of the neighbouring country, were im- 
ported ; and fifli, Caught m the river or its eftuary, andP 
falted, with fome other fmall iarticfes, exported in exchange.' 
The Tmall capitals thus employed &i the hands of people 
whofe auftere marfncrs forbade the ufe of eVery amufement^ 
and led to an linfemitting' attention tb bufinef^, and the 
moll rigid economy in the exercife o( it, coiM not fail to* 
increafe. The fpirit of Glasgow communicated itfelf, in' 
fome meafure, all iaround, and &t Couhty v^^s fiowly ad-" 
vancing in wealth arid induftry, when the treaty of union 
between the tWo kingdoms wais ct)ncluded',, a;nd laid Open z 
dire€t trade to all the Britiih colonie^^ 

Thofe-induffrious merphants i^uickly availed ihemfelves?' 
of this event: commerce made rapid progrefs, and not 
only continued to enlarge the fcale, on which aH the for-^ 
mdr manufactures wene condu£l-ed, but, from time to time^/ 
introduced various others, which, from finall beginnings,/ 
became extenlive and flourifliing^ In this manner the com- 
merce and manufaftures of Glafgow advanced, and had^ 
arrived at a great degree of profperity at the commence-' 
ment of the American "s^ar. This put a ftop to the tobacca 
trade, which had hitherto been the principal fource of 
wealth, and diverted the induftry of the country into a dif-^ 
ferent channeL The war, vi^hich, for fome years checked; 
the progrefs of trade, was no fooner ended, than the capi- 
tals, acquired by a long courfe of fuccefcful induftry, were 
fentin.queft of new employment. That wonderful exer-^ 
tion of human genius, the machinery for fpinnifig cottoh^' 
had now been invented, and brought to fuch a height, as 
to prepare the material for the loom, in much grieater per- 
feftion, and at a much cheaper rate, than heretofore.. The 
manufaftures of Liancafliire,^ which, before, were much 
employed on cotton, were extended and improved, by means 
of yarn obtained from the new machines; and, as they 
advanced in refinement, had begun to vie with the elegant 
productions of the eaftern looms. This inflamed the emu- 
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pfiion of QIafgonf . AU the n^w machinery neceflarf for 
^ cotton n^wT^fi^^Hre weif mtrcK}uced into the county ; 
large q^sa;it\tie« of the raw material were unposted } and 
jiot only aU 4^ 4ifi^^rem Mnd^ of gPo43> £:>tni^rly made of 
JineHf hut imkatio^^ of the yariQu$ n^anufa4}:ufe8 of India^ 
formed from fh^ mat^ial* The fit of dyeing was much 
improved i and a durable tin^ure, of varioua hue^t given 
jp cotton. The printing of cloith* too^ made great advance- 
ment i and }arge quantities of cotton garnientsi of elegant 
patterns^ were ^ecuted and exportedf ^th other goods> to 
jthe different markets of Europe and Amierica. But- the 
icondu^ of thia manufacture waa not confine^ to people 
.ff capital and e^hliibed credit, The banka yr^xt become 
pumerous y and^ if they were not all pofl^ijbd of large ca* 
pitala^ from the manner in which they had> for a cptifider* 
jble time^ been condufked, they had at lea$ obtained very 
f xtenfive credit ; which» from the profpeQ of greater emo« 
lttment> they liberally parcelled out among the n^an^facm 
Iturers, and ftrove with one ai^c^r who fliould have the 
peateft {hare in the buSnei]^ ^y fuch mean8> adventurers^ 
Wii^Qut ftock or e:iperience» ivere enabled to contend with 
thpfe who had hot3i i and the contenti<m qf fo many indi-? 
Vidualf » to enlarge their own particular concerns, raifed the 
wages pf every branch of manufacture tq an imnaoderate 
hioi^t. ^ The Bumbera of people aheady engaged in the 
manufa^uring occiipations being infuScient, new cmes 
^(Kskcd to the different WQrlps> froni aQ quarters and all 
emplovpnents \ the males to the loojqs^ the females to the 
^wermg of muflins, ^c* Eyeii thoft whpi Iroip their 
^eiKkr years ajfid veal^ capacitiea* were hitherto reckoned 
^fit lor any kind of profitable labour,» found employment 
19 the cotton mUls» mi other fmaU works 1 fo that dierf 
were perhaps fe^ lamities 'in the county, fome part of 
whkh was not c^i^agcd in this extenfive manufa6|^ure« *Qf 
1169000 people, which was ^bout the population in the 
year 1792, if we comprehend all clafles^from the mafter 
ixiauufa(^urer to the child begun to plant the teeth ^f cot* 

T? 
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ton cardS) th^ number thus employed muft hare beeq 
60,000, or upwaArds. When the high wages are confidered^ 
the annual yalue of all thefe peoples labour muft have a- 
mounted fo a large fum : but it would be Icarcely pofllble 
to make a fiair computation of it, the manufafiures oJF 61a& 
gow not being cpnfined to the county, but havhig extended 
over a confiderable part of Scotland, k has been faid that 
the operation pf thefe maiiufafkures on the materials im« 
ported in a year, added, at leaft, a miUion to their value; 
and when the profits of themanufa£lurer, refiding in Glzt^ 
gow, are taken into view, it might have been fuppofed that 
fo much fbould have centred in the county, as would have 
tended greatly to enrich it, and better the condition of alt 
clafles of the inhabitants. But a long courfe of profperity 
having baniihed the frugal habits by which former wealth was 
amafled, an oppofite ftyle of manners had taken place, and 
pervaded all ranks ; and upon the approach of the war, this 
phantom of profperity feemed to have vantfhed, and^ ** like 
^* the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, left not one trace behind.** 
Commerce fufiered a fevere (hock — ^goods were accumun 
lated in the hands of the manufaflurers*"— frequent bank* 
Tuptcies occurred— and great numbers of the operative peo^ 
pie were thrown idle, and wi^ut bread. The conftema<« 
tion was general and great, but not of long duration. The 
furplus artificers betook themfelves to the army, or em^rat^ 
ed I and the bufinefs of manufa&ure, being difencumbered 
of moil of tiie rafh unexperienced adventurers, was left to 
the condudi of thofe whofe capitals, abilities, and profe£*t 
fional knowledge, were more adequate to the employment. 
Thefe expert people did not remain inaflive ; but having 
difcovered new veitts for their goods^, began to ad on furer 
grounds than before ; and the manufa£ture has been fteadr^ 
ly carried on with great fuccefs ever fince. 

Though the magnitude of the cotton manufa£ture, in si 
general view, is fuch, that it 

* Like Aaron*8 ferpent fwallows up the reft," 

•there is a great variety of others in the county, sind more 
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particularly at and around Glafgow, in which large capitals 
imd great numbers of labouring hands are employed. I 

The manufiafhire of caft iron goods^ at the iron works» 
has been mentioned. By thefe are made cannon, balls^ 
mortars, ihells, grates, ftoves, pots, and a long lift of di&. 
ferent utenfils. Smith work, in malleable iron, is alfo dbne 
to a conSderable extent ; and buildings are now efediing; 
oh the banks of North Calder, near Airdrie, for mills to fplit 
iron, where it is propofed to manufaifture 4i^rent kinds of 
Birmingham goods. 

The tanning of leather, and the manufacture of boots» 
flioes, and faddlery, is carried on to a confiderable extent, in 
diflerent parts of the county. 

The linen manufa£hire is ftill carried on, though on ai 
more contraf^ed fcale \ and great quantities of nuns thread 
are manufa£tured. The inkle manufadiure was early in* 
trodttced into Glafgow, and is now pretty extenfive. Car* 
pets, and other coarfe woolen goods, and hats for domeftic 
and foreign fale, are alfo manufa£tured. 

Not only manufia£lures of bricks, tiles, and the coarfer 
lands of pottery, but of delft and ftone ware, bottle and flint 
glafs, for all the different purpofe^, have been Ipngexercifed* 

To this lift may be added the manufa^res of ropes« 
lines, and cordage of all kinds ; of foap, candles^ fugar boil« 
ing) the founding of printers types, printing, dyeing, bleach^ 
ing, printing of garments, &c. &:c« 

To give a more minute detail of all the dif&tent branches 
of manufa£):ure exercifed in the county, would be as diffi- 
cult as needlefs. But a juft ftatement of their extent, of 
the capital they occupy, the profits which accrue, and the 
numbers which they employ and fupport, might be more 
important, if it could be given. Anyattempt of that kind, 
however, would he merely conje£lural, and might tend more 
to mifle^d than inform. The reader muft therefore be left 
(o form his own conceptions on the fubjedt. 

The ports on the Clyde, through which the foreign conw 
fnerce of Glafgow is trsmfaAed, Ue in smother county^ in the 
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IV^rt af whidi the tonnago of the ihippms ein|ple7f4 wi^ 

probably ^ giv9ft>^r wlu<jh ther«jad^ will ju4j^ of it« txtcn^ 

llvis grfat e|:tf^ of cpmmer^ and m^irf^^^WFei whik 

\t h4Si QA t)i9 o^ Hiiti^j ten40<^ to prQm<?tc sigriciiltHrc,^ ty 

ipniarging tho 4emaii4 for it9 v^pus pTodu^iQn$, ha^ q» th^ 
e^r» proved a gre^jt €h^?k t<? thfi gr^jdWiri jfw>gTefe of ^gric\ilT 
t:ural,iinproven>eat> aB4 pr6yoi>t(?d that itjcre^ie of I4n4 pro* 
4uce which i» groiyj^g i^p^Ution reqiiired. It has vitbi 
^XVfm the capital, %n^ illHT€4 the moft; eRtaypTifing inhar 
bctaiits from the cukivation of land, to the purfuit of m^ 
fpko^d pf^Jje^^s : it hai fe4«ee4 |he perfantry ftom their 
f6fid«npe in the cwniry 494 ^ hWur of fhe ^14% to liMl 
a life pf greater eafe aiid enjoypaent; in towns and m^i^Cr 
mriiig vijliigea. Tb^ weif m^deii of life ^tro4«ce4 intq 
th^ eluft^n of fin}fieer9j nmotii; whom th^ proHignto 4n4 
tl^ di%^ied generally ^9ke « parf, have fpr^ their con* 
t^ion mfifig the lower i^er^ of the people^ ^ndifig net 
^jy to eneivaie the bo4y, and 4i(qiialify it for t^bonou^ eis* 
ertibns, but tq contaminate the meralay and deftroy that fimt 
plicity an4 4eee;;icy of mannen whieh ia their woft impor- 
tant qiwhtyf ei^if with rcfpe^ to theif o^ro wtereft e( 
that of feeiety. "Xhfi tempting enco^ra^ment fif mannfae^ 
ture haa thva diminiihed the mpahen and taiftd the wagea 
q{ Uhourere to a great pitch. While the a4vance of re^^ 
of wagei^ &c, hai in<|ame4 iht esi^penee of enlrivating com^ 
the facility of commerce, and the eneo^ra^ement of l^unr 
tiea» ^a^bled the meifchant to import it at a loMfer rate Azn 

it coi^d'be riife4 in % eoid and barren country, Thia» act 

compaiiied with the great yife on all kinds pf proyifions oK 
tained frpBd paftnre land* induced many oc<?upieTa of land to 
^take to gracing, M^hich oceaf^paed much land to he left in 
graft before it bad undergone inch eult>i^ a^ waa nece^^ 
to mahe it produce graf$ \ by which the prefent produce o( 
the CO Wty wa? diminiihedj and its fnt^re improvement^ re^t 
tarded. For vfhm landj natnrally feriile, or made (0 by. 
cultiv9tion> i; laid in grafs, it is foon c^oTeved Yfith a dofe 
turfi a»4 the quality of the herba^ imptoyea vrhjl^ it k. 
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(Sdtiunued in p^ftute ; and when it i* kpih brought int^ 
dU^e» it xtpzj^ the patidnce of the community With an in« 
dialed i^rOdttct Of gtain : hut on j^oor lands^ and efpeekl- 
ly fttdi iis have a wet botto6i, &t herbage becomes coarfef 
^d kfs in ^u&ntity, the longer it Uei idf pafttm ; and At 
foil becoming wilder, the difficulty Of improring tt is in- 
treafed* The truth of this afiertion, and of die inferenet 
implied) will be acknowledged by the moft fuperficial gb^ 
fbrtet) ^ho has had occafion to niark the ftate <^ die poorer 
foils of this country for the laft 30 years ; where nunie* 
fous inftance^ otcut of fields, the furface of whidi weire al- 
meft naked, about the beginning of At above period, and 
now, by &e ordinary etehions of common farmers, with 
no manure but the farm dung and a litde lime eaihried an- 
nually, arie bearing tolerably good paftute ^ wharea» fuch C- 
hiilar fields as have been negle^d, bear little efculent her- 
bage, and, at the prefent price of all the means of cultiva^ 
tion, could not be now improved without I0&. 

Sect. 5.— *Papr. 

Any attempt to give a ftatemem of the number of ^fe 
who derite their fiiftenance from die charity of others, or 
of die amount of what is thus beftowed, Would be very de-t 
fe£live, and give no juft idea of the fubjed. As to the 
ibft, the number^ of die poof are certainly very great, and 
ieem to have increafed, as the extenfion of manufafture has 
afforded more ample fupport to the induflrious. After what 
^as been faid in the former parts of diis kepoii, it Will be 
needlefs to o^r a folution of this feeming paradox. Be- 
sides all thofe that are to be found on the diSh'ent parilh 
Kfts, or are entertained in charity houfes, Sic. numbers of 
ftiendicants fwarm from die populous towns of this and the 
neighbouring county, over all the country, and extort chari- 
ty by sdl the arts known to people of that profeflion. Many 
of the modeft, who have ftink iinder the pfeffure of misfor- 
tune, arc fupported by private charity. With refpe£k to the 
fupport of the poor, befides the aiTe^ments and other ordi- 
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nary funds of the different pariflies, and the charitable iii^ 
ftitutions^ of which there are many in the county (the mod 
confiderable are in Glafgow, and an account of them may 
be feen in Sir John Sinclair's Statiftical Account of Scotw 
landy Vol. V. page 5 1 8.) very liberal contributions are made 
in all calamitous emergencies^ whether general or particu* 
iar. The alms extorted by the practice of mendicity muft 
Purely be confiderable j and the fweeter oblations of the 
feeling hearty which impels the right hand to do what the 
left hand knoweth liot^ far from trifling. But great as they 
may be, the poor ought certainly to be fupported, by what- 
ever means their poverty has been brought about. Happy 
would it bC) if fome expedient could be devifed to relieve 
the wants and foften the diftrefs of the children of misfor- 
tune, in a frugal way, without debafing the minds of thofe 
who were fupportcd to the abje£): ftate of beggary, or induc- 
ing idlenefs among others, on the profpe£l of fuch fupport ! 
The numerous friendly focieties now inftituted in this 
county, for the relief of their own members in diftrefs, fo 
far as they go, bid the faireft for the attainment of this pur- 
pofe. The wifdom of the regulations made for managing 
the affairs of thefe focieties, and the integrity, frugality, and 
good eScfk with which they are adminiftered, is fuch, that 
it would do no difcredit to any of the higher clafles, to whom 
more important trufts have been committed, to have their 
condu£b compared to that of the managers of the friendly 
focieties of Clydefdale. Every member of any of thefe fo- 
cieties coijitributes a fmall pittance monthly or quarterly to 
the general ftock, and receives from it, in all cafes of real 
diftrefs, a comfortable fupport. It feems to be no lefs the 
intereft than the duty of people of the higher orders to lend 
their aid to make this mode of fupporting the poor general ; 
fince It would perhaps contribute to the prefervation of 
their morals, as well as to their comfort in diftrefs. People 
might not only give donations, according to their ability, tO 
one of thefe focieties, but they might oblige the fervants 
whom they admitted into their families to become mem- 
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Ws of it. The more general it were to enter into fuch 
focieties, it would become the more difcreditable to negledt 
it; and, perhaps, there would fewer remain with that 
bafenefs of difpofition, which prompts people, either from 
felfifli or wanton motives, to injure the property of others i 
for, it is believed, there are few or no inftances of the re- 
gular adherents of thefe focieties being caught in crimes. 

Sect- 6. — Population. 

The following table of the population of the county 15 
moftly taken from the accounts of the different parifhes 
contained in Sir John Sinclair's Statiftical Account of Scot- 
land, and may be prefumed to be pretty near the prefent 
numbers* . 
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Parilkes. 


Numbers. 


Parifhes. 


Numbers* 








Brought 


over. 


H^^St 


Carluke* • 


•• 


1^30 


Stonehoufe, - 


. 


960 


Lanark, 


- 


4751 


Glasford, 


• 


788 


Carilairs, 


m 


1200 


Avondale, 


• 


3543 


Camwath, 


- 


3000 


Hamilton, 


. 


5017 


Dunfyre, 


- 


360 


Blantyre, 


m 


1040 


Dolphinton, 


- 


207 


Kabridc, 


m 


2359 


Walfton, 


- 


427 


Shotts, 


- 


2041 


Biggar, 


- 


937 


Dalziel, 


•• 


470 


Liberton, 


- 


750 


Cambufnethan, 


• 


1684 


Lamington, 


- 


417 


Bothwel, 


- 


2707 


Coulter, 


* 


S26 


Cambuflahg, - 


• 


I28S 


Crawford, 


•• 


1490 


£aft Monkland, 


. 


3566 


Crawfordjohn, 


- 


590 


Weft Monkland, 


m 


4000 


Douglas, 


m 


1715 


Rutherglen, - 


- 


i860 


Roberton and Wiflon, 


740 


Part of Cathcart, 


" 


130 


Simontown, - 


. 


264 


Carmunnock, 


• 




Covington, 


• 


484 


Govan, 


• 


2518 


Pettinain, 


* 


386 


Glafgow and fuburbs. 


61945 


Carmichael, * 


• 


781 


Barony of ditto, 


^efides 


Lefmahagow, 


- 


2996 


the fuburbs. 


- 


3093 


Dalfcrf, . . 


m 

over, 


1100 


Calderj 

Total, 


1767 


Carry 


24,651 


125,927 
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CHAPTER XIL 

OBSTACLES WtaCH IMPEDE IMPROVEMENTS IN AGRlCUiy 
TUR^ ftrCLUDlNG GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON AGRI« 
CtTLTU^AL LtiGiSLATION AND POLICE. 



H' 



ERE a crowd of ideas rUfli on the mind, and make it 
doubtful whetlier it be proper to (top or to proceeds 

The Icgiflatiurc of i great nation, which has too long difre-^ 
garded the culture of its foil, its xnoft important intereft, or 
miilaken the means of promoting it, has at kt^th beat con-^ 
vinced of the neceflity of paying more attentuHi to it', and 
has chofbi, from the moft diftinguiihed clafles of its citi- 
zens, a Board to prefide over the national agriculture, and 
examine by what means its fuccefs might beft be advanced. 
This refpa^ble Board, in order to call die attentk>ii of the 
public»morc fully to a fubJeiJi in which people of all ranks^ 
and conditions are tnterefted, has, very properly, folicited 
Hiformation from every comer. In fuch a cafe, it would 
be aJIrontii^ the Board of Agriculture, and the public, who 
exptSt ample information through this channel, to amufe 
them with a few incidental inconreniencies attending hus- 
bandry in a particular diftri£L Siitch local inoonveniencies^ 
haire no con&deraUe cSeSt on the ftate of the national agri* 
culture, and would be eafily obviated by experience and in* 
dnflry, fo far as circumftances adinitted, if the more gene-^ 
ral obfiacles were removed. 

But if it is ufdefj and unfatisfa£toty to treat of thefe 
frxvoloiis topics, alas J it is much to be feared, it would be 
equally vain to attempt to ftate thofe more important and 
formidable obftacles, which were firlt fottnded by ignorance 
and barbarity, and have fince been reared and confirmed b]r 
prejudice I From the earlieft pericds of focial civilization, 
contemplative men, of all ag^ and nations, have difcovered 
the immenfc importance of agriculture, and exerted the 
powers of reafon and eloquence to reconfunend the pra£iice 
of it to their countrymen. Though thefe have not been 
uantliig in this ijQaiid, — though the lafety of propertVi un^ 
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4er die regular adminiflnition of law, and the high demand 
for every kind of land produce, have long afforded encpu^ 
cageinent to agriculture, far fuperior to what exifts ^- 
^ong the furrounding nations, yet fu<?h have l>ecn the am- 
bitious views of ftatefmen, with which the public have al- 
ways too eagerly concurred, and fometimes fpurred on, that 
the purfuit of war and conqueft, colonizaiipn and com- 
ipaerce, has been preferred to the fundamental fupport of 
the nation, the cultivation of the foil ; and the Reports re- 
turned to the Board in 1 793 and j 794, bear ample witnefs, 
that agriculture is left far behind by other induftrious arts. 
fiince fuch has been the cafe, in fpifee of feveral intervals of 
^nquillity, in which the nation has had leifure to attend 
to its internal refources, and ftrong leflbns to make them 
its peculiar care, what hope remains that the feeble repre- 
ientations of an obfcure individijal, or even of any number 
who may happen to concur, can now have any efie£l, at a 
time when we are informed, by the beft authprity, we have 
f ftruggle for our exiftence as a people J 

O mortals ! mortals ! when will you, content 

"VVith natare'f bounty, that, in fuller flow, 

Still as your labours open up its fources. 

Abundant guflies o*er the happy world ; 

When will you baniih violence, and outrage. 

To dwell, with beafts^f prey, in yroods and deferts f 

Thoms. Coriox.. 

But, however hopelefs the execution of this tall^ may be, 
iince it has been undertaken, it has become a duty; and there- 
fore the great obftacles to improvement in agriculture (hall 
here be feorily ftated : And, though the writer does not 
mean to confine himfelf to fuch as are peculiar to this coun- 
ty, which, ftrid^ly fpeaking, would amount to nothing, he 
will dwell chiefly on thofe th^t are common to this and 
other furrounding provinces in fimilar circumflances. But, 
before we proceed, it will be necefliary to premife, that 
there are circimiflaidces connedied with tlie fituation of 
Pritain^ which tend to magnify cxifting obftacles 5 or, in 
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other words, thefe circumftances demand that agricutturQ 
fhould have more fupport and encouragement in Britam 
than may be neceflary in many other countries. The cir- 
cumftances alluded to are, ifty The climate and foil; %di 
The inadequacy of the produce of agriculture, in its prefent 
ftate, to fupply the wants of the inhabitants. 

\Jiy The climate of Great Britain, from its infular fitua^ 
tion, is cold and unfteady. Surrounded by a vaft ocean^ 
its vapours frequently hang over the country, and exclude 
the maturing influence of the (un. This is more particu-. 
larly the <:afe with the northern half of the ifland, where 
the inconftancy and inclemency of the weather frequently, 
not only interrupt the labours of the hufbandman, but alfo 
difappoint his harveft expectations, in fpite of alLhis dili. 
gence. Under fuch a fky, it is not to be expefted that the 
foil can be more favourable. Accordingly, we find its fer^ 
tility is kept up only by dint of induftry and attention. ■ 

idly^ The land produce of Britain feems to be fhort of 
the demand of its own inhabitants. The writer recolledlsy 
that, feveral years ago, an inquiry was made, by order of 
the Privy Council, into the ftate iof imports and exports o^ 
corn, to and from all the ports of Britain : The refult was, 
that, for an average of 1 8 years immediately preceding the 
time of the inquiry, the imports exceeded the exports confi- 
dcrably •, whereas, for an average of 1 9 years previous tQ 
that period, the balance ftood greatly on the oppofite fide. 
In order to have ftated this more accurately than from loofe 
recolleftion, application was made at the cuftom-houfe oi 
Edinburgh for the fight of a copy of the Report made to 
the Privy Council, which was promifedi but has not yet 
been obtained. Should it be got, an extraft fhall be given 
in an Appendix. But, if the corn raifed in Britain, was not 
fufficient to feed all its inhabitants more than 20 years 
ago, there is reafon to fufpeft, that the deficiency has been 
much greater of late, when fuch vaft imports, from all 
quarters of the world, have been made. 

But, whatever may be the cafe in general, the deficiency. 
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both of animal and vegetable food, for the fupport of tlie 
inhabitants, produced in this county, is very cohfiderablc.* 
A few fatted calves, fome fheep and lambs, butter and 
cheefe, go from the upper parts of the county to the Edin- 
burgh market ; but the animals for (laughter from the more 
weftern and northern parts of Scotland, and the faked beef^ 
pork, and butter, from Ireland, and cheefe from different 
counties of England, confumed ?ri Glafgow and its neigh- 
bourhood, are much more confiderable. The neighbour- 
hood of Glafgow being the bed com market in the coun- 
try, there is fcarcely any of the com raifed in the county 
carried out of it 5 and much from other quarters is annually 
confumed in it : but there is no rule by which the quantity 
of imported corn can be accurately afcertained. In a late 
corn law, which prefcribes regulations for the importation, 
and exportation, the county of Lanark is joined with thofej 
of Renfrew, Dumbarton, Bute, and Argyll, each of which, 
and cfpecially the firft, requires always a great deal of fo- 
reign fupply. But, let us fuppofe that the confumption of 
Glafgow is equal to one-third of the whole import. The 
oats and oat^meal imported into the Clyde, in the year 1 790, 
was 107,000 bolls, of eight ftones Dutch each boll. The 
fame year, there wa? brought along the canal to Glafgow, 
&c. 164,000 bolls of oats, oat-meal, wheat, barley, and 
peafe. But a boll of wheaty barley, or peafe, will produce 
much more th^n eight ftones of meal ; let us therefore add 
one-fourth more to this, or 41,000 bolls, which makes the 
total import 3 1 2,000, and the confumption of Glafgow and 
its neighbourhood, according to the above fuppofition, 
164,000 bolls, or 832,000 ftones Dutch. The importation 
has, fomts years fince, been ftill more confiderable ; but this 
increafe may, in fome meafure, be imputed to the number 
pf cavalry quartered in the country* 

It is equally difficult to compute what the whole con- 
fumption of the county may be annually. What is con- 
fumed bjr the diftillery, by brewing, and by the great num- 
jper of horfes kept for qll different purpofes, cannot be af-, 
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(certained with any degtee of accuracy that could be dej 
pcptded on. It is prefumcd, that a^ bol)s, or 20 ftoncs 6f 
all kinds of meal and flour, with the quantity of potatoes 
commonly ufed, (the moft part of which are raifed in the 
county) may ferve each perfon, at an average, for farina-^ 
ceous food, through the year \ and^ fuppofing the popu« 
lation, as above ftated, about i2<$,ooo, the total confump- 
tion (by the human race) will be 3 1 5,000 bolls, or 2,5 20,00a 
(tones, nearly one^^hird of which is imported f^om different 
parts. 

This deficiency of |bod, whiph feems gradually to be in-* 
creafing, it would appear, i^ not peculiar to the large pro-; 
vince with ^hich this county is connected, but, if what is 
above ftated be agreeable to fa£):, is, in fome degree, the 
general fate of Britain, and, therefore, merits the moft fe? 
rious confideration. Whatever the (kill and activity* of at 
nation may be in commerce, or in the refinements of ma? 
nufafture, it is furely alarming to be generally in want of 
food ; as it muft put the independence and continued pio-i 
fperity of fuch ^ ^tion pn a^very precarious footing. Food 
is the principal and natural wages of labour, the great in<t 
citement to induftry, and the caufe of the increafe of an in* 
(luftrious population *. A fufficiency of food, therefore^ 
muft be the ftrength of a ftate ; and the means ufed fov 
producing it the moft important employment. In fome of 
the tranfa^^ions of the American Congrefs, publi^ed in the 
newfpapers a few years ago, here quoted from ^lemory, 
the Americans, comparing themfelves with the manufadlur-. 

* To avoid lengthening out this Report with numerous quotations, the 
reader is here referred to a wor^ of great merit, well knpwn to the public* 
▼iz. An Inquiry into the Nature and Caufc«! of the Wealth of Nations, by 
the late Dr. Smith, Bpok I. Chap. XI. Part ift and id. This very intel- 
ligent and refpedable author, though he may, perhaps, hare erred in fome 
particulars which, in the execution of a talk fo arduous, is not furprifing, 
has favoured the public with a greater number of juil and liberal pi;inciples 
• pi political economy than any other book in the language contains. It is 
hoped, therefore, it will be allowable to refort to fuch authority ; and i^ 
pay again be neccflary tp do fo in the fe^uej. 
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ing nations of Europe, fay, « We art the mafters and em- 
<< ployers of manafa£burihg people; they are our labouring 
** fervants. In our fuperabundance of prorifions, &c. we 
<< pofieft the wages of their labour ; we can retain thefe i 
*^ we cari retrench our fuperfluities, and abftain from em- 
*^ ploying diem ; but they cannot iire without our employ- 
« ment.'* 

Having dius premifed the ftrong neceffity of remoiing eve*^ 
ty obftacte winch ftahds in the way of improvement in agri- 
cuitinre, and of ufing every poffible means to promote its ad- 
vancement, we come now to fiate thefe obftacies ; and, U 
is hf^d, what has l^en advanced will juftify what follows. 

The Attk obftacle which (hall here be mentioned, is the 
little Tefpe£it which has bee^ fliown to hufbandry, and the 
marks of degradation and fervitude which the laws and 
cuftoms of the country have attached to the profeflion. A 
tiumber <e/[ inftances, iuffident to itluftrate this, have been 
given in the preceding parts of this Report ; and to theiib 
the reader fiuU be referred, without troubling him with a 
recapitulation. From an employment of fuch importance, 
and from which the necefities of the nation demand fo 
many additional exertions, every thing that tends to damp 
the fpirits, or fetter the a£3tivity, dioald be removed* With- 
out taking tune to coUeS: audxnrities, or multiply argu- 
liients, to ijbow how unfavourable Servitude, or whatfoever 
borders upon it, b to the fiuxefs of agriculture, we fliail 
refer to die fendtaients of the re(pe&ab)e author juill now 
mendoaed, from whom w.e take the following &ort ijuo- 
tation : ^ In ancient Italy, how much the culdvation of 
^^ com degenerated, when k fell under the management o£ 
^< flaves, is remarked by both Pliny imtd Columella ^,'' &c. 
&c If depriving the cukivat<»:^ of land of their freedom 
tends to depress culdvation, then it mufi furdy follow, that, 
to put them upon the moft liberal and refpe£lable footing, 
ivould greatly fc^rward the fucceis of that art. 

• Sauih\ Wealth of Natkms, Book IIL Chap. 11 
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Tte unhappy jealoufy which fubfifts between landed and 
manofafinring people, is another obftacle to the fuccefs cff 
a^culture. The author of this> in a former work *, h^s 
endeavoured to {how how ill founded this jealoufy is, and 
"Itaw ftriflly the intereft of both clafles is united. Our pre- 
ientbufinefs is to explain the bad efie£is of the want of 
this union. Landed people have beheld, virith fome degree 
©f envy, numbers rifing into corifequence by the efiefks of 
induftiy, and have wifhed to lay that induftry under con*^ 
tribution, by reffraining laws, intended to raife die price of 
provifion. Manufafturing people, on the other hand, have 
been making perpetual druggies to GOuntera£); this ; and, by 
loud clamours of the danger of the poor being ftarved, have 
ciitained certain relaxations of thofe laws. Hence ha&arifeh 
Aatcontradiftory jumble of ftatutes and regulations, known 
Iiy the name of the com lawg> and the officious interference of 
&e executive government, in all pretended emergencies. The 
part which land-holders have taken in forming thefe laws, wa&y 
|n?Qbably> with a view to increafe their own revenue, rather 
t&ari to improve the condition of hnfb^ndmen, or promote 
agriculture. It would feem, however, to have been with- 
out efieft* Rents, indeed, have greatly rilen 5 but the re- 
fcaimng laws have not been the caufe. The price of but-*' 
chers meat, and butter, never rofe to a great pitch, till after 
Bberty was given to import live cattle, faked beef, and 
butter, duty free, from Ireland ; and the price of com i9^ 
not advanced. It is true, indeed, as appears by the table of 
the fiar prices of grain, given in page 133, there is a fmaU 
advance of the average money price of each 1 5 years above 
the former ; but, in the laft period, there were two yearly 
cf dearth. Befides, though there is a fmall rife in the 
money price of corn, its real price is greatly fallen. That 
the value of money is greatly fallen will not be de- 
nied. Whether this has been occafioned by the increafed 



f Naifmlth's Thoughts on Induflry, Edinburgh, printed 1790, Book IH. 
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Quantity of circulating paper, or by what other means, we 
Hop not to inquire. The judicious author, lately quoted^ 
obferves, that labour and com ate the belt meafures of th6 
value of one another* Let us try the thrice of com by thii^ 
rule* About the year 1760, and for fome years after, the 
wages of a labouring man ^xrere 8d« a day. The average 
price of meal, in that period, is io|d^ per peck ; the wages 
of a day's labour, therefore, would not purchafe a peck of 
oat-meal. The average price of a peck of meal, in the laik 
period, is about I2^d., and the wages of a day's labour 
being is. 6d. will nearly purchafe a peck and an half. 
Hence the value of com is reduced more than one-third 
fince the year 1760. The real price of beef and butter> 
the importation of which frpm Ireland, a plentiful coun^ 
try, is unreftrained, is, however, advanced. Iii the year 
1760, the wages of a day's labour would have purChafed 
at leaft three pounds of beef, or two pounds of butter ; at 
prefent it will not purchafe much more than two pounds of 
^eef, and not 14 p^und of butter. The real price of thd 
p1rovi(ions obtained from pafture is, therefore, advanced 
nearly as much as that of thofe obtained from tillage is de-». 
prefleda , 

From this view of the matter, it is obvious, that all the 
attempts of landed gentlemen to obtain partial laws, foK* 
their own emolument, have been without efle£t. The in- 
tereft of hu{bandmen„ and the general caufe of agriculture, 
however, have fuffered in the ftruggle. If the commerce 
in provifidns had been at all times free, without reftraints ' 
or bounties, importers would have been cautious to import 
no more than they had a profpefl: of felling with profit ^ 
and the provifions produced at home would always havdi 
had as much advantage in the market, over the fofeign 
provifions, as th^ expenlce the latter coil in importing, &c.^ 
and the damage they often fufier by fea carriage. Henc^^ 
in times of fcarcity, the hufbandmen of the country would 
have got a higher price for fuch provifions as they had to 
fell, which, though, perhaps, not adequate to the deficieiikcy 

X 
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of quantity, would have, in part, oompenfatcd for k- St^V 

'according to the pi?cfent economy, this is not the cafe. Hie 

crops 1794 and 1795 tirere ni^ch more produdive, throi!^ 

a great part of Scotland, than that of t'jgSf yet the prices- 

of corn were continually rifing during the two firft pi0- 

duftive years, and fell rery low before die crop of the iaft 

lefs produAivc year was confumcd, the very bcft oats haring 

fold, in the beginning of this Summer, at tis- per boli, and' 

"Under. The prefent Summer, 1797, has been the moft 

cold and barren one ever remembered. The crop ha$ been 

now reaped, and found defeSivc ; yet this deficiency has- 

liitherto had very little efeft on the maricet price of comv 

Huibandmen have nothing to fay in the matter ; and, be* 

fides, they are, as has been already fiiown, unequal to fucb 

ftruggles. Landed gentlemen> the champions of the caufe 

on the one fide^ are not equal to their opponents. Befides^ 

the latter have the popular clamour on their fide, and, ap-* 

parently, tlic caufe of humanity. A minifter, thereforci, 

finds it neccffary to lean to diis fide ; and, in order to gain 

popularity, if fimply^ opening the ports docs not fatisfy, he 

grants large bounties to encourage importation. 

Thus, it appears^ that, if any party haS' gained by this vaia 
conteft, it has been the manufaQi^iring intereflf, ot the con-^ 
fumers. But it would have been no worfe for them if the 
caufe of conteft had never, exifted ; if importatioa and ex^' 
portation ef com had been always free, unaflifted' and unre- 
ftrained. This wa* the higheft of their demand 5 and it 
w^s all they could reafonably demand. Had this been the 
cafe, fo foon as an increafe of induftrious people, and the 
more exjienfive manner* of living, induced by the increafe 
of wealth, had raifed the demand for provifions above what 
the prefent ftate of culture could fuppiy, the hufbandmen 
of the country, having an advantage over thofe of other 
countries equal to the whole expence of importation, would 
have been excited to make new improvements, to anfwer 
the increafing demand; and would have, probably, fuc- 
cceded. ConfumerB would thus have had the Cure pledge 
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lof a more certain and regular fupply than can be expefted 
lirom the operations of foreign commerce. 

The writer would h»re been afliamed to have dwelt thus 
long on a topic fo obriouS) if it had not becB, that, obviou's 
as it IB, the principle does not feem to be generally admitted* 
He, therefore, thinks it hb dtity to take ihi% oj^rtunity of 
bringing it once more under dK review of the public : and, 
befides, it feemed neCeiTary io fay to mudi, in order to 
illuftrate the pofitton, that the difcordaiM^ between the 
landed and mantifa£i;uring interefts had been an obftacle to 
improvement in agriculture. He is of opinion, that this 
difcordancc has the fame efie£l in other inilancea^i but he 
defpairs of being able to explain them in fuch a manner as 
^0 be fully comprehended* He muft, therefore, be content 
with obferving, that, of .all the people whom the allurements 
of manufaflure have abftra(^ed from the labours of the 
$eld, very few ever now return to lend occafional aid. The 
connexion is entirely broken off, except when they become 
4]iutcafts from manufa^urei and iflue forth to beg their 
Jbread among the farm4u>u(i»0 of die tcountry* 

The over-'ftretched rent oriand, the fcs^rcity of labourerS| 
-and the high price of their wages, taken together, make a 
formidable obilru^ion to improvement in agriculture. The 
firft has been already noticed in this Report, pages 59 and 
1681 the lai^ in pages 53 and 150, The rapid rife of land- 
irent feems rather, at firft, to have originated in a kind of 
frenzy among farmery than any premeditated defign of the 
landlords : but the latter quickly availed themfelves of that 
frenzy \ and have certainly carried the matter too far with 
regard to the general intereft of agriculture. This rife of 
tent} it would appear, mui^ at length come to a period. It* 
has been ihown (page 131} that ihe increafe of rent has 
fiot been fupported by an increafe in the price of corn ; 
and, from what is ftated (page 156), there is fome reafon 
to fufpe£k it is not much more fupported by the increafe ^i 
quantity. The fcarcity of labourers, and the high pric^^f 
their wages, adds to the burden of high rent, wbipfa niajf;e 
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the hufbandman's prcnpef): of profit fmall and precarious 
prevents the increafe of his (lock, and thus checks his fyK 
rit| and weakens his energy in the cultivation of hb farm. 

The three obftacks above enumerated^ are the cauih 
ef a fourth) not lefs confiderable ; that is, the deficiency o£ 
the ftock employed in agriculture for the purpofe of csury-i 
ing the improvement of the country to the neceflary extent. 
The low eftimation in which hufbandmen ase held^ muft, no, 
doubtyfometimes prevent menof genevous foijls from embrad? 
cing the profeffion. The advantages which commerce and 
manufaftures have gained over agriculture) have led mudi 
capital and enterpriie«from the latter to the former. Mudi 
agricultural capital was confumed in the numerous bank- 
ruptcies, which fucceeded foon after the great rife of rents 
took place. At that timC) many cautious, hufbandmen 
withdrew from the employment, and carried their capitals 
along with them. And there is Httle hope, that^ Iq the 
prefent ftate of things, any confiderable quantity will return 
from other employments to the fupport of agriculture. A**. 
gricultural ftock has, no 'doubt, been increafivg again^ of 
late years, in the hands of fome of the moft expert and 
fuccefsful hu(bandmen ^ but it has been loQng its efiicacy 
in a much greater degree. It is obferved, by hufbandmen 
advanced in life, that, in no cafe, die efficacy of capital is 
fo greatly funk as in &e flocking of a farm ; tt being gene- 
rally believed, that, from the diference of the expence of 
all kinds of utenfils and implements, the difierence in the 
value of labouring horfes, and other live ftock, &c. 20 L 
would have gone as hi, 40 years ago, as i-oo 1. will do^ 
now. 

But the principal obftacle to carrying fanprovements in 
agriculture to the greateft height of which the country is 
capable, is, the great extent of lai\d held in property, by 
great land-holders, the (hortnefs of the kafes given to te- 
nants, and the frequent pra£lice of fhifting the tenants at 
the end of every leafe. Loaded with all the hardftiips and 
^i^culties, enumerated and deferibed in different parts of* 
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^is worky under which farmers labour, their exertions toi 
improve their fax)ns can feldom be vejj vigorous ; and theyt 
^re generally too folicitqus to reap the whole advantage o€ 
iUch meliorations as diey are able to make, which they 
ibmetimes carry fo far, as not only to exhauft the land, but 
to hurt themfelves. From the commencement of the leafe,^ 
they begin to look forward to the end df it, and, hopelefs 
of any preference to a new one, regulate their condud ac^ 
cordingly. While the l^nd is cultivated by the labour and 
capital of thofe who have no intereft in its permanent im» 
provement ;— *while the landlord impatiently expe£t^ tho 
fall of leafes, that he may advance his rental ;-^while, the 
farnfer makes it his ftudy^ as far as the articles of leafe, or 
the indolence of the landlord, will permit, to difappoint 
this expe£l:a,tion, any great degree of incteafe in the fertir. 
Uty of the country caii never happen. Theie jarring in^ 
tonefts muft be reconciled^ and the influence of the landr 
holder and the hu{bandman colle£)«d into one fopus, before 
the face of the coimtry can 1^ effis^kually improyed^ and a 
fuperior quantity of food from our nadye foil obtained* i 

The engrofling of a great extent of land into fingle farms ' 
is another obftacle to the general improvement of the coun- 
try. Tht queftion.of the comparative advantage between 
moderate and great farms has been much canyaflSed ; and 
many advocates have appe;ared in favour of great farms. 
Of late, however, th^ tide of p^ublic opinion feems to havp 
turned a little to the fide of moderati^ farms. But the au- 
thor of this having, in a work to which he has already re- 
ferred, examined this fubje£2; at confiderable length, he 
begs leave to refer the reader again to the perusal of it % 
which, he hopes, will convince the candid mind, that a 
country will be more advantageoufly cultivated, when a 
fufficient numbecof thofe employed in the cultivation are 
engaged, by their own intereft, to purfue their labours with 
diligence and attention, than it could be by hirelings. ; i 

* ^aiii&4^*9 Thoo|^tf oil Induftr;^, pige 603, and <mwa;r^^ 
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The only obftacle of ihfcrior fiotc, which fcall here be 
notic^di is the tSe£k of the gafite laws. Thefe dre faid t<l 
he lefs oppreilite in Scotland than in Englaindy it having 
been fettled, by fome late deeifions'of the Cdnrt 6f Sefflon^ 
that game i^ property. But ftUl it i& the property <yf tl^ 
proptietor of the land^ not of the hufbandmaii^ on the prd* 
iluce of whofe itiduRtj it i^ fed. The Jattef muft ndt kill 
(the hare that fpoils h)' J^^^ orchard or his kitchen g^r> 
den ; nay» he would be ill looked lipoti by all the lbx«hun* 
ters pf the neighboi|rh6od, if be were ^6 deftroy the tobber 
of his hen^ooftf thot|^ t:iiii|^ ih the ad* But a pack of 
hounds, with a ddzen of nten on horfeback aftet theni) 
driving With 0ie fury of Bacchanali^ftsi may penetrate his 
inclofutes, trample down his fences, poach over the ground 
ibftened with the Winter's raiii, deftroying his yOUng wheftt 
end fown graia, and. do mote harm in an hour than HI the 
liares and foxe^ would have done in a year^ The fo^Ier^ 
too, thcFugb a kfa defttnfliye animal, fliOwl ecju^ difre^^rd 
to the p rop e r t y of the hufbandman. Erery one irho thinks 
|t genteel to b^ a fportfinan, and can purchafe a game lU 
cence> Tallies forth^ Vhereyer the permiflton 6r indiSefence 
<sf land pr<)pmtors give hiin fu0erance| ad fo6ii as the time 
prefqtibed by thd game laws arriipes, for the deftrti(9:ion of 
groute or partridges. In rain the timid birds ufe all the 
fpeed of foot and wih^ to ^lude the chafe. The pointers^ 
(launch to the caufe of blood, and theif eager followers, ftill 
purfue. Every thing, then^ xhuft give way to the ardour, 
of the fport. The annoyance pf the peaceful flocks^ on 
the heathy mountains, or the breaking down of«fences, and 
trampling on the cotns in cultivated lands, are nothing] ! 
However cautious and referved fportfinen mjty be, in the 
purfuit of their game, the huibandman always fufters lefa 
ot more : but the gentlemen have had th^ir fport, aiid the 
ruftic muft be filent. 

It is obfer\'ed, that birds of game have diminiflied in 
numbers, as the laws to preferve themj for the^ole enjoy-; 
ment of legal fpoitfmcn, have been made ftrider. Thi* 
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Itofi been imputed to the refentn^nt of htt{b2n4mcny vrhOf 
it wouM feem, are allowed to have tomt rea{bn to feel tl^ 
iiiequaiky of thoie }aws. Bat the decrease in die Qumbeia 
of game, it it obvioos, is owing to another caufe. Game 
can only abound whete the induftry of man is not exerted* 
Animab iti a wild ftate are harafled by the progrei^ ^f im^ 
|>rpvemeht* They are ^iged to Ihun the fcenes of culti- 
vation — their empire is nansowe4-^-**their o^portonkies of 
propagating difturbed by numberlefs acc2dents<^and thut 
their numbers are gradually diminiflied, without any inten- 
tional interferenop of husbandmen. On the contrary, the 
continued exiftence «^ birds of gkme, in confidArable nmn-' 
bers, is the ftrongeft pr{K>f ef the impiicit obedience which 
hu(bandmen pay to the law« of tj^eir country, however ^if 
verfe ^de laws may be to the intereft of their ord^r. H 
{hey had all thofe malevolent intentions which are imputod 
to them, how eafy would it be fc»r them and their families, 
who, in the courie of their buiinefs, are perpetually explbr-^ 
mg Ae field$> to cmfli (he game in embryo, and, in a great 
^eafure, extinguifli them t 

When population was incitmfiderable, and a great part of 
ihe country wild and defolate, favage animals were, na 
doubt, numerous, and would make injiurious inroads on the 
cultivated parts of the country. In tjhofe barbarous ttmes^ 
it was the employment of die barons and their retinues, in 
the intervals of their wajrs and feuds, to hunt and deftroy 
thofe animals. It was the moft innocent part of their em^ 
ployment, probably, not feldom ^He moft ufeful, and, there- 
fore, might juftly be confidei^d as honourable. Pofterity 
is, perhaps, more indebted to |;hofe barons for having ex^ 
tirpated wolves from "die ifland than for the greateft part 
of their military exploits. Hunting, ojr the fjport of thef 
£eld, has, therefore, from thofe days downward, been con- 
fidered as a gentlemanly employment ^ and every young 
man, who wiihed to be regarded as a gentleman, has 
thought it neceiTary to qualify himfelf for being a fportf- 
man. But, happily, thofe times are now over. Marks of 
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theindaftryof man, preparatory of more important add 
fuccefsful improvements, are feen every where through the 
country. By the efie^is of thefe, the game. is not only di- 
minifhed in numbers, but thofe which remain are become 
naturally more ihy and careful of their own prefervation. 
Hence now, inftead of manly a£livity and courage, much 
. piddling patience, much low mechanic cunning, is requi- 
' fite to fuccefs in killing game. Nor is the fervice done to fo-^ 
ciety any longer an apology for the pfa^^ce of purfuing game^ 
Wherever the induftry of m^n has been extended, the num- 
bers of the game are too limited to be injurious ^ and even 
the nature of the ferocious, in fome meafure, changed. 
The fox; is the only animal of prey which is accounted 
game in this country. ^ Among the numerous flocks of 
iheep, which feed around the Cheviot, abundance of foxes 
are to be found. The fox is hunted there, but it is only 
for amufement : for years elapfe without an inftance oc- 
curring of a fingle lamb being devoured, by foxes, in a 
whole parifh. But if the advantage 6f ibciety is not now- 
promoted by the purfuit of game, it is, as has been already 
ihown, almoft always, in fome degree, injured* The fportf- 
man can feldom continue his purfuit, in a great part of" 
this coimty, for a few hundreds of yards, without commit-^* 
ting fome petty trefpafs. The anxiety of thofe, who, by 
the laws and cuiloms of the country, are the exclufive pro* 
prietors of game, to fecure the enjoyment of it, may be in- 
jurious in other refpe£ts. The following inftance will ex- 
emplify this : In a county not far diftant, the foil of a great 
part of which is fertile and highly cultivated, the depreda- 
tions committed on the crops, by rooks, particularly on the 
wheat, during the Winter, w^s found to be fo enormous^ 
that, fome years ago, a meeting of the hufbandmen aflem-* 
bled, to confult on the means of preventing fo great a lofs^ 
as well to themfelves as to the public. The method agreed 
on was, to employ a perfon to lay down pafte, in which 
arfenic was mixed, in proper places, for poifoning the 
rooks. This was done, and fucceedcd. The rooks eat the 
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feaftC) and numbers of their dead bodies were feen ftrewed 
in the fields. The hufbandmen, rejoicing at the fuccefs of 
their fcheme^ were in hopes that perfeverance would rid 
them of their wafteful enemies. But accoiints no fooner 
reached the fox-hunters of the county than they took, 
i^arm} left the foxes^ eating the poifoned rooks, fhoufd take 
the deleterious potion into their ftomachsi and periih ) and 
the amufement of fdx*hunting be ^u» difappointed* A 
meeting of the juftices of the peace was^ therefore, called^ 
land injun&ions publifliedi forbidding ail perfons, undet 
fevere penalties, to expofe poifonous fubftances in the fields : 
Thus the rooks are again allowed to multiply and pi^ey oa 
the corn fields. 

Since the circumftaitces which gave tife io the laws and 
cuftoms relating to game are entirely changed, it would 
probably be proper that fome change Ihould be made ia 
thofe laws and cuftoms. But it may, perhaps, be thought 
that too much has been already faid on the fubjedb ; and» 
therefore, it (hall be lejTt to the judgment of the public* 
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CONCLUSION. 

MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT, &c. 

TTAVING flow, with all poffible diligcnter, cxj^loted th^ 
^^ county of Lanark, in its prcfent ikuatk)n and circum* 
ftances, and more efpecially in ftich as bear any relation tp 
the mod fubftantial national refource, the agriculture of the 
country, we come, finally, to inquire into the pofiibility of 
makmg fueh improvements in tlu^ as to eorrefpond with iht 
advancement of the other induftrious arts> and the growing 
population, and fo t<i give fome profpedi of feciirity to the 
'continued independence and profperity of the nation. Nor 
ought we to defpair of this being accompliihed, notwith- 
fianding fome circumftances inr the climate and foil adverfe 
to fertility, which have been already noticed. Though tht 
climate is unfteady, its variations feldom go to deftru£tlve 
/extremes. If Britain feldom enjoys the fun in unclouded 
brightnefs, its corn fields and paftures are rarely parched 
with his fcorching rays ; fuccefTive fhowers, at intervals, ge- 
nerally not very diftant, irrigating the earth, and keeping up 
the verdure of 'the feafon.^ If ^he warmth is not fufficient 
to forward the progrefs, and exalt the juicfes of the moit 
delicate fruits, it feldom fails, when aided by the iaduilry 
of man, to bring thofe, which are abfolutely neceilary to the 
fupport of the inhabitants, to maturity. The foil, too, 
though fubdued with more difHculty than ia countries more 
favoured by nature, yields at length to the efforts of culti-^ 
ration, as may be feen from numberlefs proofs ovej: the coun-r 
try. Though agriculture, as a regular art, is but in its in- 
fancy^ and has laboured under many difficulties, it has made 
confiderable progrefs, and has paved the way for more im- 
portant improvements. Even in thefe northern diftri£ls^ 
inttances occur, of land, formerly barren, now producing 
corn crops, which would be thought large in countries na- 
turally more fertile. When we confider, alfo, the fpirit 
and enterprife of the inhabitants, and how far Aey have 
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gone beyond the neighbouring nations in other branches of 
induftry, there is no caufe to think they fhould be deficient 
in the cultivation of the foil : and, we may reafonably hope, 
that, with proper encouragement, the agriculture of the 
country might not only furnifli an ample fupport for the 
prefent inhabitants, but for a much more extenfive popula- 
tion. Though fpeculative calculations are not greaUy to 
be depended on, it may be agreeable to fee that fuch might, 
m fome meafi^re, be the cafe, even in the populous, and 
comparatively barren diftrif):, which is the fubje£t of this 
Report. The total furface extent has been fuppofed to be 
445,440 acres. The cultivated lands, and waftes capable 
of being cultivated for com, may be about the half of this 
extent, or 222,700. Agreeable to die practice of this and 
neighbouring counties, as ftated page 6g, of allowing the 
land, which has been cultivated, to meliorate by pafturing^ 
let us fuppofe two-thirds to be always in green crops> fal^ 
low, hay, and pafture. [If 74,000 acres, the remaining thirds 
were cultivated for the difierent kinds of bread-corn *, with 
all the attention which has been beftowed on particular 
:^ts, it does not feem to be extravagant to fuppofe, that 
each acre, on an average, might fumiih bread for two peo^ 
pie, befides feed and the food of farm horfes ; and dius thq 
produce of the county would feed all its prefent inhabitants, 
^nd furnifli a part of what is confumed by other horfes, &c.' 
Nor need we limit the fertility of the county to this extents 
Well cultivated land returned to pafture wpuld ftijl be in- 
creafing in fertility — every increafe in crop would occafion 
an increafed quantity of manure — and the fertility^ of the 
land, and the quantity of com it could produce, would gran 
dually become greater. 

A perfon who, from early life, has been taught tp admire 
|}ie fuperiority of the Britifli conftitution, as the moft fa-* 
vourable to civil liberty, will naturally be led to attribute 

_ » ^_^ . 

* It is to be obicnred, that the poor tife a great deal of meal made oi^ 
barley and peafe^ 

Y2 
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the national profperity chiefly to this caufe* From a juftk 
fiable partiality to the inftitutiona of his country, he wU\ 
view with pleafure the s^ttention which hag been^ paid to 
the comfort and convenience of ^ht whole fociety, and the 
e^ui^ahle laws which encompafs the ri^ts and propertiefl^ 
of the meaneft. - He will confider thq adminiftratic^ of' 
thefe as having called forth the native energy of the people^ 
and fofltered that profperity to which they are arrived. Con^ 
vinced that the perfe^ion of political liberty is the happi-c 
nefs of ^ nation, it will fcarcely be poffible for fuch a oac 
to avoid tiirning his thoughts that way, when prc^fing 
meafures for the improvement of ^griculturc; and (urely^ 
there can be little cavtfe to fe^r, that, in fo doing, he catt' 
give oficnce to a public, whofe. partialities, from the fame 
caufe, muft be the fame with his own,. His fate, indeed, 
may be like that pf the prophetefs Cafiandra, or of thofe 
boys, mentioned \n an ancient book which we all pretend 
to revere, who> ^* fitting in the market place, pipted, but no^ 
^* man danced,— grieved, ^)ut no man mourned.'* h is in-t 
c^mbent on him, however, to ftate what be apprehends ten 
be the truth. It may not be ufeful at pipefent, but it will 
at leaft be innocent ; and, fhould it fymiih hints to be im->. 
proved on in future times, it will not be without tSt£t. 

In the profecution of this inquiry into the means of pror 
:inoting the fuccefs of agriculture, we fliall firft confider how: 
the great obftacles, enum<Qratcd in the kil chapter, may be 
removed, taking them in the order in which they arc ftatcd, 
and then venture a few hinti for improvements in feme o-» 
ther particulars. 

The firft pbftacle ft^ted, was the loifr eftimation in whicb 
hufbandmen are held in the fcale pf fociety, as4, more par- 
ticularly, the marks of degradatbn affixed to the pro£eiIion, 
by certain laws and cuftoms of the country. Mankind are 
fo much governed by habit, that what is perj^etually paffing 
under their eye fcarcely ftrikes theni. For this reafon, it 
is probable, this obftacle will be thought frivolous ; even its 
exiftence will, perhaps, not be admitted. But let it be re-; 
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$o\]e€tedf that rotaricr, boor, clown, country fellow, tce^ 
fsire terms of contempt in all the coimtries of Europe : and 
no perfon of ordinary ohfervation can avoid feeing, that tlie 
other clafles of fociety, in their intercourfe with countrf 
people, look as if they would fay or think, << Rufticus et, 
f< Condon !^ A girl bred in a neighbouring town, accom<* 
panied a party on a rifit to a country hoi^c : The countrf 
people entertained their city vifitors with ^reat hofpitality* 
Tea was ferved, accompanied with the richeit cream the 
4airy could afibrd. The girl, on her return, obferved, that 
erery thing was coarfe in the country. How clumfy, faid 
ihe, was the cream we got tp tea i The inftances given in 
former parts of this Report, of mill multures, work at roads, 
cuftoms at fairs, &c* may ferve to illuftrate the remainder 
pf what is ftaf ed as an obftade^ 

The great truft committed to hufbandmen, of propagate 
mg and 'managing the provifions of the community, is an 
office of the firfl: importance, and is, furely, in the eye of 
reafon, entitled to refpe^ The difficulties, from foil and 
cHmate, with which the hufbandmen of thefe northern parts 
muft itiruggle, are fufficiently difcouraging. Inftead of ad-* 
ditional burdens, every thing ibould be done to encourage 
and enliven their ufeful toiL All laws and ufages, there- 
fore, Miiich bear unequally hard upon hufbandmen, or affix; 
any thing like degradation or fervitude to the profeffion,— ^ 
all the privileges of other claites, which, in any manner, are 
9t variance with their jufl rights, ought to be abolifhed ; 
and, fo far as it were pradicable, and confident with juftice 
to the rcfl of the fpciety, every encouraging mark of diflincr: 
tion fhpuld be beftowed. The Board of Agriculture are 
Qow the eftabtiihed patrons of the art ; and to them its pro* 
feflbrs look up for relief and encouragement. To their 
wi£dom thefe rude hints are fubniitted* 

If the legal degradations alluded to (the more weighty 
part of the obflacle) were removed, the popular prejudices 
would follow of courfe ; and to this the corre£fc condufb of 
Imfbaqdmea would greatly contribute* Ther^ is no profef- 
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fioH in which there are fewer 'tepiptations to fraud and low 
cunning than that of agriculture* No nefarious pradiice, 
which a hufbandman, in the courfe of his bufinefS) could 
lefort to,' nor even a whole life of deceit, could add any thing 
^onfiderable to his wealth ; but the difeovery of his bafe- 
nefs woujd probably ruin him. For the proof of this we 
«iay have recourfe to common experience. Look to the' 
thriving hufbandman ! He is, imieed, a£t;ive in his bufinefs. 
znd attentive to his intereft ; but, in his tranfa£):ions with 
others, he is open, candid, and fiQcere,ever ftudious to avoid 
taking, ojr appearing to take, undue advantage. Again^ 
thofe who are guilty of knavifh pradiices, feeling themfelve$ 
depreifed with a fenfe of the impropriety of their own con- 
4u&, and the imputations it draws upon them, are generally 
feeble in their exertions, and their aflSurs unprofperous.^ 
Neither does ibis line of bufinefs prompt to other unfocial 
paflions. The intereft of a hufbandman is never hurt by; 
the fuccefs of neighbours ; on the contrary, a number of 
induftrious and fuccefsful cultivators is the beft neighbour- 
liood for each of them. Hence there is little room for ma<* 
lice and envy arifing among them. Thofe, therefore, wha 
14I0W themlblves to a^ a* mean, ihufBing, ^^{honeft, or un^ 
handfome part, are doubly culpable, deferve the abhorrence, 
of ^11 the virtuous of their order, and ought to be excluded 
from the benefit of the fociety, having forfeited all right to 
the chara£ter of hufbandman. The writer thinks himfelf 
thus juftii^ed, in earneftly admoniihing the people of thi$ 
prpfefEon, as they regard their own intereft, the honour and 
reputation of their order, and the fuccefs of the art in which 
they are engaged, that, while they are diligent in their la- 
bours at bpn^e, and attentive tp all the minutiae from whicn. 
their intereft and advantage is derived, when they are ne- 
cefTarily called out to the commerce of the world, they 
would avoid all deceit, all the chicanery of mean jobbers, 
and be open, juft, and liberal, in all their tranfa£kions. Let 
ftrifk probity be the rule of their condufl ;— in fliort, let 
them be what bufbsmdwea really ought to bjc, andtttcu they 
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inrill defenre the refped of the public> and^ probablyi sH: 
length attain it. 

The fccond obftaclc, was the difcordance between A* 
landed and manufa£luring intereft^. The confequences of 
this were exemplified in the operations of the corn laws. It 
requires no great ingenuity to difcover, that the jealoufies 
fubfifting between diefe two claiTes are futile, their interefts 
being fo intimatelyiconnefl:ed, that whatfoever deprefles the 
one muft be injurious to the other. The advancement of 
ixianufafturesy and the increafe of the numbers they can 
employ and pay, by enlarging the market for aU kinds of 
land produce, is the moft powerful inducement to improve- 
nients in cultivation, and perhaps die only e£Fe&ual one t^ 
attempt the improvement of land originally barren. Th6 
greater the fuccefs of the cultivation of the country, in mut> 
tiplying provifions, the fupport of manufa£luring people 
will be the more certain and regular, and the bread madft 
from the com produced in the country incomparably more 
wholefome than that from foreign corn, frequently helped 
up in granaries till the mephitic effluvia emitted fromk 
is infupportable. 

We have feen ^ that aU die lavtrs obtained, with a view t6 
raife the price of com, have been unavailing, and that the 
intereft of agriculture feems to liave fuffered in die conteft* 
It is time, therefore, that fuch ufelefs reftri£tions were re- 
moved. But the law, by which a bounty is o£Fered to ta^ 
courage the exportation of Britifli com to foreign countries^ 
has been fuppofed to be the caufe of rendering the quantity 
more abundant in the home market, and fo to have lowered^ 
inftead of raifing the price df com. Whatever has been 
the cafe, diis law feeitis not only to be unnecefiary, but un- 
juft. If it has had a tendency to raife the price of com in 
this country above that in- other countries, it was doing in- 
juftice to the induftrious confumers, and checking the pro- 
grefs of manufacture. If it lowered the price, it was de- 
frauding die cultivator of a part of his juit recompence, 
which ought always to be^ in fome proportion^ to the vigour 
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tod fuccefs of hi9 induftiy. At anj rate» it wa# abftra^lin^ 
* a part of the funds levied, for the fupport of gov^nuxieiA^ 
itom, the whole community, to favour one part of it^ in op- 
pofiticm to another, or rather, perhaps, to favour other na- 
tions, in oppofijtion to the whole* The occafional bounties 
given to encourage the importation of corn, on the pTofyeOt 
cf Scarcity, feem to be no lefs partial and improper. In ^ 
nation where, commerce is fo flouriihing and exteniite, and 
where all kinds of induilrious labour are fo liberally reward-' 
cd, there can be little catife to fear but corn, as long as it 
is to be found iii the world, will be brought to fo good bL, 
market. It would, no doubt, be fomewhat higher priced in 
proportion to tlie fcarcity ^ but, in juffice lo the hulband^ 
man, t;he price ought to be fomething better^ when the quaiw 
tity raifed is lefs^ 

Had the commerce in com been alwaiys free, fecuic from 
the interference of executive government, and witi^out re^* 
ftraints or bounties of any kind, it is probable that agricul- 
ture would not have been left fo far behind^ But in the 
ftate in which it now ftands, compared with other induftri-^ 
ous arts, it might, perhaps, be of importance^ that fome fma{l 
duty were laid on foreign corn imported, to dompenfate the 
hufbandman, in fome meafure, for the difficulties of foil 
and climatCj high rents, great expence of cultivation, &c. 
The great proficiency made hi the different branehes of, ma-: 
nufa£lure,by the expertnefs of artiiitans, and the abridgenoent 
of labour, from the invention and improvements of machi-' 
nery, may enable maUufac^uring people to give dieir brq-f 
thren, the cultivators of the country, without any difadvan- 
tage, this indulgence : and, if agriculture fhould be thus 
enabled to provide amply for the wants of all the inIiabi-< 
tants, it would^ in the end, tend greatly to the advantaged 
of manufa&ure. Such a duty, however^ ought to be very 
moderate, aiid not fluctuating with the market prices, but 
the fame at all times. The legiflature might alfo affift the 
agriculture of the country to correfpond more ^completely 
with an increafing population, by giving all ncceflary indui* 
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jgchce and encouragement to the cultmtioti of erery kind 
kf[ imptoveable waftes. This it would be the mote enabled 
to do, if the money beftoWed in bonnries on ex|iort2tioii 
and importation were fared; 

It Would tend to deftrey this unfortunate alienation be^ 
tween the agricuhural and manufa^utiiig claffes^ if the lat^^ 
ter> inftead of being coUeAed in gtoups, were mote regi»< 
larly difperfed ore? the eottntrjr. tt i$ now obv^icjus, tha^ 
fo fat from being neceflary to have all the operatiycf people^ 
employed in die principal manufadutes carried on in thefe 
Inrorincesj dofdy aflembled together, it is frequently more 
comrenient that they fliould be fepatate^ It has kmg been 
the cuftom of the great niamifa&Urersof Glafgow and Pai& 
ley to empldy Weatets, £^c. living 40 oi' $& miles diftant^ 
ias well as m intermediate plaees $ and^ not many yeats ago, 
k confidefabie part of the linen maniifadure of Edinburgh 
^as executed by weavers of this county. If any diftdvai^ 
iage had been etperienced fit>m thts pradice, it would have 
been difcominued, and the operative people invited to af^ 
femMe more clofely. . Oh, the contrary, it would appear to 
be, in every tefpe£t, more advantageous. Operative peo^ 
pie, living ftparately in the country, ai^e generally more ot-^ 
derly and attentive to their bufinefs, tefs given to cabal and 
riot. They fave fomething by the dideirence of h6ufe I'enly 
carriage of fuel, and provifions, &c., and afe fi>m€JtiiSies en-' 
abled to prOride a little for times of difeafe and old age^ 
To the general caufe of agriculture It Would be very advaim 
tageous. The offals of all kinds, which amafs around the 
habitations of man, though naufeous when accnmulatedji 
are, by the wife appointment of Providence, highly bene^ 
ficial, when fptead over the earth. Thefe can ottly be car^ 
tied to a fhort diftance fi'om great toWns, and much h 
Wafhed aWay, and loft. But as every thing caft off by the 
inhabitants of the Country produces fertility, the efic^ muft 
be greater in proportion to the numbers and regular difper- 
fioi> of thefe inhabitants. Connexion would be formed be- 
tween hulbandmen and operative manufacturers ifcfiding 

2; 
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among them, and a mutual interchange of good offices wouh^ 
take place. While the former accommodated the latter ut 
carriages and the like, the latter, with their families, would 
be difpofed, in return, to affift in fome of ^e moft urgent 
labours of the field. Habituated to thefe occafional exer- 
cifes, they would be better fitted, and take more pleafure ia 
performing them. Some of the children of fuch mahufac^ 
turing families would incline to work always in the field^ 
and, as they grew up,^^ engage in the labours of agriculture $ 
and thu» manufa£);uFe,^itiftead of abftra£)bing the labourers 
from agriculture,, would ferve to recruit them. On thefe 
confiderations, it would appear to be proper, that- conre- 
nient houfes for the reception of weavers, or fudi other 
operators in manufafture as perform their work fingle 
lianded, were ere£led, one or more on a> farm, on all farms 
which lay near the high roads communicating with fuch 
towns as are the centres of their manufacture. Each of 
thefe houfes ihould hare as much land attached to it as 
trould ferve to feed a milch cow and fumifh potatoes and 
greens to the family, to be cultivated by wvf of relaxatioa 
w fpare hours. This topic is trite j but the advantages 
which would arife from its being put in execution are top 
numerous for us to take time to expatiate on them at pre* 
fent, and too obvious to require it. 

The third obftacle mentionedj was the overftretched 
land rents, &c. It is- difficult to fay how this- obftacle can 
.be removed. While farmers are to be found, cUfpofed t6 
take leafes of land at an extravagant rent, it would be talkr* 
ing to the winds to attempt to perfuade landholders to rctit 
their lands lower than the value, which, according to the 
partial eye with which every man regards that which is his 
own, they think it worth. And all other means to regu»- 
late the rent of land would be an encroachment on proper- 
ty, the proteftion of which every Britifh fubjed thinks his 
birth-right. This having been the bafis of our prolperity, 
it is the eameft wifli of the writer it may never be infringed. 
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The adjuftmcnt of rents muft, therefore, be left to timd 
and the liberality and good fenfe of landlords. 

The fame may be faid of the fourth obftacle, the defi- 
ciency of the capital employed in agriculture for the pur- 
pofe of carrying the improvement of the country to its full 
extent. "Wliile the rent of land continues to rife as fail, 
or perhaps fkfter than its value increafes, the ftock engaged 
in agriculture cannot much augment: and, while greater 
profits, and lefs laborious exertions, await other branches of 
induftry, little capital can be drawn from thence to agricul- 
ture. It is true, indeed, that people frequently purchafe 
lands with part of the furplus wealth amafTed in trade,' and 
apply part to the <:ultivation ; but the quantity of food for 
the fupport of induftrious confumers, raifed by fuch culti- 
vators, is always, far fhort of that which the frugal economy 
of profeffional huCbandjsien produces. Befides, the recoil 
of wealth from trade to the purchafe and cultivation of 
land, is limited, all lands held under entail being out of its 
reach; and fuch lands generally ftand mod in need fo£ 
farther improvement. 

The fifth obftacle ftated, {and, perhaps, the greateft to 
the general improvement of agriculture) was the great land 
properties, the fiiortnefs of the leafes given to the farmers 
who occupy them, and the frequency of changing thofe far- 
mers at the end of every leafe. It was already obfervedy 
that, in confequence of this, die interefts of the landlord 
and the farmer are at perpetual variance. Thofe who have 
the management of great eftates are fenfible that it is fo, 
and many expedients have been devifed to prevent the far- 
mer from getting the advantage. Pretended dodiors in a- 
griculture have been confulted, by whom rules for cultiva- 
tion, and other profound fchemes, have been prefcribed, to 
bind farmers to promote the advantage of their landlords, 
without regarding their own. But is it rational to expe£l 
energy from fuch farmers, who muft ever bear in their minds 
;he lamentation of the poet ? 

Sic vos, non robit^ fertis aratra, boves !* 
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It is (tiiSciept barely to ftate this fyjlemt ^o thow h09f 
unfavourable \t muft b^ to the fuqcefs of agriculture* If U( 
very qu^ftion^ble if a continued perf^erance ii| it would 
be confiilent with the privg^e intereft of the latuiholder* 
Regulations are prefcri^dj and frequently forgotten ( but 
fio attention which c^joi be paid by the m»nagerf of gnat 
eftates (;ap mfike f^rmer^ ftri£ily fulfi) the letter di tbmij> 
when they apprehend fueh reguldtions atre difidrantageou^ 
to themieives ; nor have the decifions of the courts of juftke 
been fayourable to the enforciiigof fuchcapricipu8re(^£)iimi« 
The chief effed of thpfe reftriftignet tberefote> is either toi 
damp the fpirit of farmers by enfor<;ing Aem» or to injure 
their xnQX^B by the tcniptations ftijl found, to elude tl^rn* 
Hence it would appear, that the private reitraints impofed 
by landholders ori their fiirmerSf with a view to raife the rents 
^gainft the end of the firjl leafes, have as little efl^cacy aa 
the publi? reftrainta on the commerce pf corn. The rent, 
pr yearly value of land, can be increafed only'in three wap ; 
l/fi When the growing profperity of the country oceafion^ 
a greater abundance of money, and, of courfe* the value of 
money finks, the money rent of land naturally rifes in the 
fame proportion. tJiyf Proprietors of land, by laying out 
expence on the improvement of it, fuch as, for inclofingj^ 
draining, or the purchafe of manure, may increafe the va^ 
lue. ^dfy* A^ induftrious farmer may, in the courfe of a 
Icafe, increafe the fertility, and, confequently the yearly va- 
lue of the farmt AU increafe of rent, which is occafibned 
in the firft way, evidently belongs folely to the proprietor. 
The increafe, in the fecond way, being purchafed at his 
expence, ecjually does, and, accorfiingly, both proprietor and 
farmer haye thofe improvements in view in fixing the rent. 
The increafe of rent, occafioned the third way, feems, in 
equity, to belong chiefly to the farmer j that is, fp far as 
the increafe of fertility has been really occafioned by his 
ftill and attention : for the firft caufe of the increafe of 
rent, and even the fecond, in the article of inclofing, &c., 
is fo intimately combined with the third, that it is difficult 
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ftdcit^j io determine the amount of each. • However^ it 
^ould feem» diat a good farmer is, in equity, entitkd to 
foxoe lecompenoe for his uncommon toil, (kill, and atten- 
tioD,.more than he can obtain in the courfe of an ordinary 
kafe. At kail, there is no doubt that all farmers think fo : 
and, while their landlords are of a difibrent opinion, and 
difpofed, at the end of every leafe, to kt farms to new te- 
nants, for a fmall advance of rent alcove what the old ones 
tbink themfehres abk to pay, farmers will always be cau- 
tious that landlords (hall obtain as iit^e advantage as pof-* 
fibk from their labours. 

In order to get rid of this great bar to the progrefs of 
^igficulture, it would feem proper, that the pofleflioh of 
farmers were made perpetual. It is probable, that land-* 
holders may ftare at fuch a propofition. But, it muft be 
remembered, we are not addrefling ourfelves to the preju- 
dices of any particular clafs, but confidering what might 
contribute moi^ to the general good. Befides, no agrarian 
law is meant here to be propofed, nor any infringement on 
the eftablifhed rights of individuals. Though the poflef*- 
fion of farmers were rendered perpetual, or to laft fo long 
as the fame family chofe to continue in the farm, the landr 
lord would ftill have the fame right to the regular payment 
of rent, and to ejefi fuch farmers as fhould be found defi- 
cient in that duty. In order to adjuft the quantum of 
rent, accordingto the circumftances of the country and the 
ftate of the farm, at the end of every 20 years, an inquefl: 
of impartial men of judgment might be appointed, to take 
cognizance of fuch alterations as might have taken place 
during that period, and affixing the rent for the next 20 
years accordingly, with an equitable regard to the juft 
rights of both parties'; and this might frequently be done 
by the parties themfelves, without any affiftance. The far- 
mer fhould have the property of the trees he might plant in 
places unfit for tillage. If it fhould be no longer convenient 
for the family of a farmer to continue in the poflfeffion, the 
intention of removing, vy^ith the caufes which induced it. 
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ftould be intimated, in proper time, to the lan^ord, fop 
bis confideration, that, if he fhould -think it reafonabk to 
accept of the refign^tion, he might appoint the farm to be 
vifited, and, in cafe it has fuflered any damage, this da^ 
«iage fliould be eftimated^ and, like rent, (bottld be a pren 
ferabledebt. 

In this manner, the intereft of landholders would, pro«t 
bably, be as.efiedually fecured as by all the complex re-c 
finements which have been devifed for that purpofe. They^ 
and their people of bufinefs, would, at the fame time, be 
freed from the haralBng circumftances accompanying die 
attempts to carry thofe refinements into execution. To en- 
joy the income of a great eftate, and to produce that iiv* 
come by cultivation, are two employments of a very difie-. 
rent nature* It is probable, that thofe whom Provence 
has deftined to the firft ipay frequently be mifts^n in many^ 
things which relate to the laft. It would, perhaps, be betn 
tCTt therefore, to leave the cultivation of the country ta 
thoiie who are engaged in it. A landlord would have no. 
caufe to fear, that, by mating his farmers fomewhat more 
refpe£i:able, he would be lefs ib. He would not be lefs the 
«bje£t of refped:, that he was no longer the obje61 of dread.. 
And, furely, the refp^£i; of independent men is niore va^ 
Juable than that of flaves. 

We (hould thus have a permanent race of hufbandmen„ 
each generation of whom would derive knowledge in their 
profeffion from the experience of their predeceflbrs. Freed 
from embarraffing, reftraints, and (atisfied that they and 
their children would enjoy the juft recompence of their imn 
portant labours,' they would be ftudious Jto know, and dili-^ 
gent to execute ^hatfoever might tend to increafe the fer- 
tility of their farms. Though the increaie of the capital 
employed in agriculture might be flow, it would be more 
certain among a fteady race of hufbandmen than when 
they are perpetually fhifting; and, as it increafed, the ope-, 
rations of agriculture would be more energetic ; and Ae 
l^igh rent$> and any rea(bnab]le addition which might ha 
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made at the end of 20 years, would be lefs diftrei&ng, at 
the operations of agriculture became more powerful* 

Before we quit this part of the fubjed^, it is proper to 
«bfenre, that, though it is recommended to landholders, for 
the fake of their own eafe and advantage, as well as for the 
good of the public, to give farmers a more fteady unencum^ 
bered tenure of their pofleffions, it is not meant that diofe 
landholders ihould be deprived of the choice of ufing their 
property 2$ they think prep^. &it there could, furely, be 
no harm in empowering incumbents on entailed eftates, if 
they {hould choc^e, to give perpetual leafes to farmers, 
when fuch leafes had ho tendency to injure the rentaL 
Npr is it wiihed, that fuch land proprietors as incline to 
make improvements on any part of their eftates ihould rC" 
nounce that refpe£lable amufement. They cannot, per- 
haps, entertain themfelves in a manner more -rational or 
more tifefuL Their greater leifure for mquiry, and their 
fuperior ability of making experiments, might lead to dif- 
coveries, important to the caufe of agriculture, whidi coukl 
not fo certainly be derived from the pradice of ordinary 
hulbandmen. Happily the late difcoveries in chemiftry ami 
natural hiftory have now overthrown thofe falfe and abfurd 
theories with which the practice of agriculture has too long 
been encumbered. Speculative people, who have aimed ait 
being more wife and learned than the laws which nature 
pttfcribes to us, feem to admit, and, to take an ^afier way 
of attainment than Oie has diredted, have, one after ano- 
ther, advanced their fyftems. By thofe blind guides the 
agriculturift has been led to grc^e and ftumble in the dark» 
and, when he was made to believe he had laid hold on the 
truth, has found, iii the end, that he only grafped error. 
The difcoveries alluded to have teftored him to the day, 
and taught him not to enter the cavern of inquiry without 
the torch of experiment in his hand. Though thofe difco- 
veries ihould proceed no farther, they have been a great 
benefit to agriculture ; but, it is probable, they will itill 
have more confiderable efie£);. A number of bgenious and 
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jbenerolent men are generoufly employed in making rin 
fearchet into the fecrett of nature, for the benefit of tasaafi 
idndf whoie philanthxt)py» compared trith the fordid pur- 
fuitg in whick the balk of the world are engaged^ does lash 
nouT to humflmity. In the cotirfe of their inreftigations Oft 
Hic difierent properties of matter^ new fburces of fbrtUity 
may be difcorered, and new means of increafing otxi bar-' 
veft8> at a inoderate es^ence^ may be fotxnd. It would h6 
M employment becoming landed gentlemen to enconngp 
£ich refisatdhes, and to carry experiments imo pra&ice, m 
inch dxfcoveries as may refnlt, in order to make the utility 
crident to huibandmen* 

If tUs prizic^Ie be adnutte^> that the indte thofe who 
are enqiloyed in agriculture aie engaged^ by die jrcfycik of 
advandbig their own intereft, to condtifl k n^kh TigDuf^ 
the imptovement of die country wttt be more AicoeisfoUy 
l^romoted^ little need ta be hid refpe£ting the fijlt& obftade* 
From loo to 150 acres of arabb kndis ftifficient employ^' 
mem iot tlie aflrivity of one mad^ If the farm houie is 
placed nearly in die centre, manure Can be carried, work 
conda£ied, or any thing looked after, on all part^ with 
tery little lofs of time : and, on farms mnch mote extenfive^ 
it is obvbus, this cannot be the cafe« To repeat more ar- 
guments in favour of moderate farms iEcems now to be 
needlefs. 

The feventh obftacle, the efle£l of the g4me laws, it hsss 
been already obferved, isof an inferior kmd, and the natuns 
and extent of the injuries it occafions have beet» fully iUiK 
ftrated. We, therefore, proceed to ofier a few hints on 
other particulars, by which the improvement of agricultuie' 
might be promoted. 

We ihall begin with the natural paftures ; that Is to fay, 
thofe parts of the country which, from their elevation in 
the atmofphcre, or the inequalities of their furface, are unfit 
for tillage and corn crops. All thoughts of making any im« 
provements on thofe having been long ago given up, they 
are left to the iheep to gather what fuftenance from them 
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^jief Wtf niimM^ Mi, a fe# flieep furmeis hatd 

kngro£kd iShc pofleffion of a large extent of country. In thii 
tonditionjt tliofe paftttrcs, tdticlii in tint county, are about 
lialf the finrface extent^ xtmft be gradually duaimihing in 
their real tahie^ and t^' fxtbiSftence of the dbcks, when de« 
jprited 6f £he aid of hcuhan induftry, tiiore fcaiity aiid pre^ 
caxbusy and^ ef tavak, in prdpoitidn to the hardflkipa to 
Which the animals ate eipofed, the benefit derhred frdm 
tlieir wool and ntitttoit muft Be k& ebhfidetaUe. llie in- 
jisries widch tinle operatcf on a neglected conntry, being 
fhw, are left palpable^ ind, pcrhsiip^ Will not be generally 
•dmifted; bttt a little ireflefboa Will convince the unpreju^ 
difed mind that they niiift certCTdy take plaoe.. Every new 
guUy Whidi a torrenf forms miift diminidi the extent of 
fturfkce paftnre. Wherever fur£u:« water is, by any acti^ 
dentj, detained, it will prey upon the efculent grafifes,, and 
nourifli iho£fca and other ufelefs herbage in their placet 
The herbage rejef^ed by ihtcp Will gradually pretail ovei^ 
that whidh is eaten^ And thus die quantity of pafture nf uft 
be continually diiiiiniihingt It wottld> therefore, feem pro^ 
per, that Iheep were put more under the prote£tion of man^ 
by engaging a greater numbei^ of people to follow a paftorat 
life ; fo that each, in the puiiuitof his own intereft, by prd« 
Viding better accommodation for his flocks, may render the 
pafture grounds of the country more valuable to the public* 
The firft ftep to this purpofe would be to begin witib.mak<» 
ing a fufficient number of inclofures on the paftures. For 
this the hills always fumifii abundance of ftones, and the 
t>ra£lice of the inhabitants <^ the dlftrid of Carrick, in Ayr- 
ihire, and of the counties of Wigton, Kirkcudbright, and 
the weftem part of Dumfries, is a very good example. But 
^ the author of this keport, in a former wotk, to which, it is 
hoped, the public will pardon his repeatedly referring, haf^ 
from inferences drawn from the nature of fheep, ftated a 
number of obfervations on the means of deriving the greateft 
advantage from pafturing them« As it would be improper 
to fwell this Report with long extracts, he begs leave ag^n 
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to refer to that work *. It is true, indeed, the experience 
from which thofe obfervations were derived was narrow ; 
but he having fince, in an eitenfive tour made through the 
fouthem pafforal diftrifts of Scotland, Sec, in the year 
1793, under the dire&ion of the Britifli Wool Society^; 
found aothii^ material to contradif): what he had before 
advanced, with die greater confidence reeommends it to 
the public. / 

If Ibme fuch pra£{iee, as ha^ beaa diere recommended'^ 
were to be adapted, the paftures, inftead of degenerating by 
negle£b, would be gradually improired. The flbcks, under 
the more immediate .prote£tion^ of a^ number of induftrious 
jhepherds^ employed in fupplying their occafional w^ts^ 
^nd defending them from incidental injuries, would fufier. 
lefs by difeafe and hardfbips, and the profit arifing from 
tending them would be much more eonjiderabte* Sheep 
attended in this manner would* always be in good habit, and 
the owners could thus difpofe, at all times, of a great part 
of their furplus flock immediately tb die butcher. Bein^ 
thus freed from the necefSty of adapting their rule of breeds 
ing to the prejudices, of a certain fet of purchafers^ they 
l^ould naturally be led to confider what kind of flock, tak- 
ing carcafes and wool^ and all circumflances togethei^ would 
be moft advantageous- in their refpe£live fituadbns. And 
as any addition to the value in quantity or quality of the 
wool, hot counterbalanced by other circumflances, is a va- 
luable Gonfideration, they would he induced to purfue every 
prudent meafure to improve the fleece^ What the patriot 
tic intentions of the Britifh Wool- Society, from a concur* 
rence of adverfe contingencies, has not been able to eSeO:^ 
would thus take place of itfelf- 

A number of collateral illuftrations might here be given, 
in fupport of what is above flated; but all of them, upon 
examination, feem fo palpable, that to trouble the intelli- 
gent reader with the perulal of them would be ofiering fome 

♦ Naifmith's Thoughts on Induflry, &c. Book IV. Chaptert i. ii. iii. and iv 
t Sec NaiiiuitK's Tour, &c. Edin. printed by W. SmcUie, I79i» 
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of zSront to his underftanding. We go on, therefore, 
in the next place, to obferve, that it would be advantageous 
to the fuccefs of agriculture, if hufbandmen, as a particu- 
lar clafs of the general fociety, were more intimately united;: 
The infulated fituation, and fequeftosd manner neceflarily 
attached to the }ife of huibandmen,?]^^ been already men-i 
tioned, as tending, in fome degree^i^D deprefs that order ; 
«nd fufh'meafure^ a^ they have taken for their joint fup* 
port have been de£cribed. But other important purpofes 
might be efie£luated by a complete aflbciation of all huf« 
bandmen into particular focieties, confifting of moderate 
f:ontiguous diftri£ls, fo as to be mod convenient for the 
members aflembling or communicating on proper occafions. 
All the mfsmbers of each of thofe ibcieties ought to be bound 
to fubmit to the general will of the fociety, and to obey its 
laws. Each member ihould alfo pay dated contributions 
into a conunon purfe, to be applied, as circumftances re- 
quire, for the benefit of the: fociety. Committees (hould 
be annuaUy cbofen, to manage the bufinefs, and conilruft 
fuch laws as may be requifite for the conunon good, and 
thefe might afterwards be fubmitted to the general meet- 
ings for their fan^iion. From the wifdom of the regular- 
tions, and integrity of ;idminiftration ohferyahle among the 
friendly focieties of artificers and others, there is no caufe 
to think that hufbandmen would, in any refped, be more 
deficient in the condudl of public bufinefs, and efpecially 
fuch as was intimately CQnne£):ed With their own profeflion. 
We m^y reafonably hope, therefore, that the operations of 
fuch an aflpctation of hufbandmen would, in many ways, 
craduce to promote the fuccefs of agriculture* It will fuf- 
$ce to give the two following inflances, by way of illuflration* 
ifi. It might be niade a general law, in every fociety. 
That all the members were to be bound tp extirpate, while 
in the flower,. ^1 thofe weeds, within their refpe£^ive pof^ 
fefiions, which bear feeds, in ^ny degree^ winged or tran£- 
: portable by the winds, fuch as the common dock (rumex 
vulgaris)^ the hyxn. thift;le (carduus lanceolatus )f the marfli 
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thiftlc (carduusfalujlris)^ the prickly Uuftk (ferrt^a 
vtn^)y die fow thUUc (finchis Arnam)^ hawkweed fhem 
tacium pil^illajy the dan^e|epn (I fo n toikm taf^MocumJ^ tufiU 
ligow (farfsr^mU ragwort and gro^pflfdi (fitnuiojacMca ti 
yulgartijy &c. wlietfa0Vi).thefe urere growing in the paftoies 
and cultivated land%»t^T ^^7 the fides oi highwayt^ 'brooks^ 
ditchesj or fenpeft ^j wbe?e ^thin iSs^ lK)iihds of tbe 
farm. That this woik might be dul j performed) one of 
more of the members of eac|[i diftri A mighty by 4ii|iis, be 
appointed ccnfMTS td rifit all the fanns withsn it, at the prp^^ 
per feaibnsy aftd report. If any in4ividua}s h^ been nci* 
gkflful, fines, proportioned to the degiee |»f negligciicej^ 
ought to be iinpoied and leyied by the mangers of the fo* 
ciety, for the uie of the conmion ftock. In this manner^ 
thofe weeds which are fo great a nuifance^ by being coIled« 
ed before the feed w^ formed^ niight be ccmrerted into ufe* 
ful manure. And when the perpetual influx iA adventi- 
tious feeds was checked* each hulbandmon would hare on- 
ly td war againft the peresmial roots of fuch^ as y^ett within 
his own farm> and would more ea^ly fubdue them. 

2dlyy The common ftock pf every iociety might be ehief- 
ly employed for the proteiQion and defence of the property 
of all the members within the diftrid, againft aB ^ difti;; 
rent kindi of enem^ to which the produce of t^ ^Ms j^ 
expofed} wi that not only by checkii^ afiual depreda-r 
tions, but by preventing the repetition pf ^em.. TliuS| if 
the attention of a nun\ber of ibcieties, fpread throughout 
the country, and pofteffbd of proper funds, weve eositiiin- 
ally employed in'cpim|eraAing the injuries dpne to the 
property of hu(bandmen by the fparrpw tribe, by rodts» 
by rate, by moles, Sec, the im^iediate depTedati<Mis of tihefe 
numerous' wafteful enemies would not obly \>e controiiled» 
but, by a fyftem of hoftility regularly putfded againft thern^ 
the difFereht races-would be fo far fubdued as foon to iMi- 
come no longer formidable. The fame would be the cafe 
with all the idle breakers of fences and wanton deftroyets 
of the fruity of the field. So foon as a few examples hiul 
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^Mvlnced tfaem that ttiej were no longer committing tre£f 
TOfles on the ptoperty ojT i forlohi indhridiuil^ lyut on feme . 
IBModbe^of a watdiftil fbciety* read^ to tsdce the alann> andii| 
pnditioQ to' feck y^Axeiii^ they wotted be ximch more canti* 
pus to Vfcii ofiendmg $ and tbns the^ prerentibQ of crimes^ 
irhidi is flill of more importfuu^e to ibciety than the punifliif 
\ng of them^ wo^d, in fioime nieafitre» take place* 
. Agricttliafe-e would derhre many other advaittages fitoat 
huibandmen tbiis ading coUe^irely. <^ As inni iharpenr 
i* eth irod. Co <Ioth. a man thr cQimtexiance of his £riend.^ 
In their freqnei rt : communicationl^ their tranfai^ionst in the 
)ine t^f their psofeffionj; ^froutd be 9 common topic of cam 
yerfatton« £Tery one would be beter informed of what 
was going on among his neig^Utours; and an emulation 
would take pla^ among all, tp Vie with tiiofe who were 
moA suBtifc and expert. If any. fuperior jmBdcca in agx»f 
<:ulture had ta|cn place in another di&nG:, fiich a4ociatidii« 
would be weH ad^ted to pidciire infcMnnatioa oonceniiq|[ 
diem ; and^ by a judicious s^lication of part of the cooir 
mon f unds» to afcertain, by experiments, how far focfa prao* 
tices were fiptbd to die diftn£b in queftion, By tiie faine 
means, experiments might be made with the feeds of plania 
not in comn^m u&, to knaw in what degree they would 
tend to angment the general produce. For thefe purpoies, 
a isnatt piece of experiment ground, in each diilridl, might; 
be convenient; 

Fronv the geiieral tenor of this Report, by which it has 
been recommended to make it the intereft of thofe who 
are employed in the cultiy^^n of the country, to carry 
}t to the greateft poffiUe extent, and to confide princi-r 
pally on them for diat purpofe, it cannot be expefi^i that 
much will be faid on the pra&ice of bufbandmen individu- 
ally. In the former Report it was mentioned, that the 
latenefsof the Lanarkfhire harvefts was one great caufe 
why they^ were lefs produftivc. The caufe of the late har- 
vefts was afcribed to a combination of the cScSts of foil and 
^dixnate, minutely ftated in the firft chapter of this work } 
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and two things were recommended to palliate this evil t 
I/?, In the cultivation of the land, to attend to every thing 
ffopcr to put it in fuch condition, that the feed, when fown 
upon it, may enjoy every advantage which the weather of<» 
£ers ; and this is all that can be done to forward the har« 
veft. luUyi Diligently to purfue every poffible means of 
getting the conis quickly and fafely gathered in, which is all 
t^at can be done to render the produce of the foil efie£tive* 
With refpe£t to the firft, dividing the particles of the 
foil, in a certain degree, fo that while it gives admiffion to 
the roots of the plants committed to it, it may retain a fuf* 
ficient quantity of moifture for their fupport, during the 
Summer's droiights, is requilite* Both labour and manure 
-are applied for this purpofe. But, to eSkO: this, labour 
can only be applied in a dry feaibn ; and, wh^re th^ fttb*" 
ftratum is, impermeal^e, and the fml denfe, by the firft 
great rains which fucceed, the efie&s pf labour are, in a 
great megfure, undone. It is pvefumed that all pra&ical 
huibandmen will acknowledge this to be true; and, therer 
fbre^ Cnce the expence ^ labour is now become fo excdft- 
five, it wpuld feem to be an objeft of grea^ importance to 
confider by what means the leaft poffibje app^icatioii of it 
might have the greateft cScGt» It 13 unive^ally acknow^ 
.Icdged, that the lefs every kind of iipil b overj^paded with 
ftagnant moifture, in yfct times, it is the more dHjpofed to 
retain a fufficient portion in droughts ; and that the influr 
Vl^nce of the weather, when not prevented by the ftagnation 
of water, tends to feparate the parts of the foil, and pre- 
pare it tpxgive admiffion to the roots of vegetables. The 
natural inference from this is, that the greate^ attention 
ought, at all times, to be paid to furface draining, and lad- 
ing the land in fuch a way as quickly to throw off fupes- 
fluous water, and to plough as much a& convenient of what 
is intended for Spring crops, with a deep furrow, in the 
early part of Winter, that there may be fufficient time for 
the aftion of the weather, to prepatt it for the reception 
of the feed,^ It is true, in4eed| that this operattoxt o^ tjbic 
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^eathtr) which prepares the foil for the intended cropi, aifor 
fits ft for cherifhing the perennial roots of any weeds which ' 
may be lodged in it. But every eiq>ert hnfbandman^ intto 
courfe of his economy, will be attentive to fubdue thefe ^ 
and, by proper alternations of pafture and tiHage^ of rota^ 
tions between culmiferous and broad leafed crops | of hoe^ 
ing and weeding, as far as circumftance^ admit, he will 
generally fttcceed. Bat if he fhoidd not, recourfe muft be 
had to Summer faHow. In all other cafes, etcept that of 
deftroying the rbots of weeds, it would probably be prudent 
to difpenfe with repeated ploughings for t&e fame crop, and 
rather to folicit the affiftance <^ natural agents to concuf 
with the operations of a lefs expenfive btbovr. Manure, at 
well as labour, is applied for adapting theibil to the noui* 
riihment of ufefiil vegetables. No hufbandman entertains 
A doubt of the good tWcSts of applying thofe fubftancei 
which be has been taught to conCder as manure, as he has 
never found them fail, except when eountera£ledbylabour<« 
ing in improper feafons. After what has been fiud in thef 
fifth chapter of this Report, ot the fubftances ufed for ma^ 
Bure in this county, it is needleis to attempt a claffificatioa 
of thofe fubftances. A coUediion of animal and vegetable 
matters will always be the moft confideraUe, and, perhaps^ 
the moft important ; and their tendency to putrefa£tion is 
evidently the caufe of their beneficial efl^s. From the 
time they are committed to the ground till their tot^ con-^ 
fumption, they are perpetually aiding the opera^ns of the 
Veather above mentioned. It is, therefore, the bufineis of 
hulbandmen, by every means in their power, to increafe 
the quantity of this collediion. But it does not appear to 
be neceflary that they ihould be folicitous with refpedi to 
the precife ftate in which it is applied. The ftate of the 
weather, of the ground, the cefTation of other bufinefs, 
&c. will be the beft rule. It b true, that, notwithftand- 
mg that the new lights, which modem philofophy has com- 
municated, have taught us 

«< To kxiQw l^ow little can be known/^ 



Aeitdb fbf thcorifing is fb pyevalent^ that {jpecutit^eigiM6» 
mtik »rc dUtyofcd to take the taik out of the hand>of natuze^* 
tht nioft able opexstOTf and advife hnibandmen t6 dabor^ei 
Sor the noiiriihineiitof f^boifed, a certain icgreeofpairehGtioQ 
{NTopet fot Adr food. This feeim to be tnmeee&ry. The vnu 
tcr of dii^ has vepeatedljr had occafion^ after Ae ntagaxine of 
dung cbOe^led tfaroi^h the year wa^ ezhatified^ k> ky the 
iif^d ctkdtf and dieir litter teeendy midcy cm laad pre^ 
iparcd for wlieat, in tht mon&k of September j^ atndy having 
snaiked the places where the uferxtiented dtng was laid/ 
tiiough the quantity was Ie& in the ptopottion it was lefi 
decompodEed,. he iiei«r could difboKrer, thxongfa ^ p f ogi l ft 
of the £ea£cin, dot the crop was inferior. Bat diough littk^ 
delkacy nee<t to be cMmed with xeipe£l to* the iime ami 
ftate of applying manum, every hfxflutndman miift have ob^ 
ferved, diat the moite accatately it is fprotd^ sind the nearer 
k is kept tor the furfeee^ its efficacy is the greater^ This 
naturally leads «s to attend t6 what is^ called top-dreffing. 
The hiftances are few, hi whicb top^reffings cfan be advan^ 
Sageonfly applied to the growing ctGfs of com in the nor^ 
them parts of Britain : But there is no place where Atf 
may not be fuccefsfulty applied to paftitre and nseadow 
lands ; and it deferves to be particularly |K>ied, that many^ 
fabftances, which have hitherto been found of liltfe avaS 
on grounds which are in tillage^ have proved very benefi** 
cial to thofe which are in grafs* h ia believedy ^at\vety 
kind of foffil which is difpofed to eftimble by €\c mfiuence 
of the weather, will, after being thus decompofed^ improve 
the verdure on grafs grounds i and, it is certain, that every 
addition which can be made to the quantity of efculent 
herbage, on any ground, is^ihe caufe of that gitond being 
more fertile in future. 

As to the fecond article, the in^ga^ring of the harveft, 
though not lefs important than the preparation of the 
ground, lefs need to be faid concerning it, the huibandmed 
of this county beang generally pretty, adive in endeavouring 
to fave the corn in rainy weather. One pra&ice, however. 
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Which has been fuccefsfuUy followed, and ought to be more . 
general, fliall here be Ihortly ftated. When the corn U 
ready for the fickle^ and the weather fo damp and rainy 
that it cannot be got reaped fufficiently dry, the band of 
the (heaf 4s loofely tied round, near the topj and the root 
end being properly fpread out, each fheaf, frngly,* is made 
to ftand upon it. This is here called gaitifig, Thefe muft 
be carefully attended to, and kept always Handing, and 
they will become dry, in the firfl interval of fair weather, 
in a few hoiirs. tn the mean time, a fufficient number of 
little hollow cones, formed of fpars and branches of trees, 
ought to he got ready on the com field* The firft time 
the corn is tolerably dry, it fliould be bound up and built 
round thefe, in little ricks, care being taken ,that, by ufmg, 
part of the fticks and branches, the loweft tier of flieaves 
«nay be kept from the damp ground, and the air allowed to 
pafs under them. Such ricks may be built by a man Hand- 
ing on a fliort ladder, or portable fcaffold, without com* 
preffing the fheaves by trampling on them : and if they are 
properly built,, and the tops fecured with a little thatch and 
a few ropes, they will (tand fafely, without the corn either 
fpringing or heating, till it is fully cured to be carried to 
the barn, or built in larger ftacks. This will be thought la-' 
borious ; but, in feafons when it is rieceflary, it is nothing 
to tlie labour which muft be doncj and the wafte which 
enfuesj after the corn has been drenched with repeated rains, 
and muft be fpread on the ground tp dry. 

It has been repeatedly hinted, that the future fertility of 
pafturc ground is augmented in proportion to the additional 
quantity . of fweet efculent herbage which can, by any 
means, be made to grow upon it ; and, for tliis purpofe,'aH 
kinds of top-drcflings have been recommended. But the 
writer of this camiot^help regretting that fo little attention 
liTLS hzcn hidierto paid to the propagating of our native 
gtaiTcs. As tiiey ai'c hardy and congenial to the coimtry, 
the rcproduciion, from a well ciiofcn mi:fc..:re of them, 
muft ccitainlv tcf grc;itcr and more unfailing, aiid tirnJ more 

Bb 
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to lengthen the verdure of the year. White clover, which' 
is the moft uniyerfal, and, perhaps, the moft important, id 
almoft the only one which has been a fubjefl of cultivation. 
But there are others, a little attention to the prc^gation of 
which would thicken the turf and increafe the quantity of 
cfculent herbage. It is prefumed, that no perfon who has 
paid attention to the diflFerent grafles prevalent in the fields, 
has failed to obferve, that thofe paftures, which are found 
to b^ of the ridieft and bell feeding kind, always abound, 
particularly, with the foxtail grafs, &c. But it is needlels 
to enumerate the fweet native grafies here, the author, in 
the Appendix to a work to which he has frequently alluded, 
having defcribed many of the moft important, both for hay 
^nd pafturc. About the fame time, a much more able bo- 
tanift. Dr. Curtis of London, was employed pretty much 
in the fame way, and publifhed a pamphlet, defcribixig and 
I'ecommending a good many of the native graffes, to which 
thofe who wiih for better information may have recourfc. 
It would, furely, not be difficult to propagate thofe graiies. 
It may always be obferved, that any of them, of which a 
few are lightly interfpcrfed through a field when firft laid ia 
paftutc, from their fuperior congeniality to the foil and cli- 
mate, annually extend, till the furface is, in fomc meafure, 
repleniihed. It is probable, therefore, that if they were 
once more generally diffiifed, by mixing a fmall quantity of 
the feeds of any of them, which might be preferred, with 
artificial grafs feeds, fo many of their feeds would be flied 
on the ground, in the courfe of pafiurage, that a rotation 
of tillage would iK)t fully extirpate them. But, though it 
Ihould not be lafe to depend on this, if it were once com- 
mon, it would be as eafy to fave the feeds of native grafie* 
as thofe of rye grals. By thus attending to every means of 
extending the propagation of efcuknt gralTes, the pallnrc 
would be more valuable, and the alternations of pafture 
ax2d tillage, pra£l:ifed in this and other counties, would, ia 
the mofl: certain and eafy maimer, cnfurc. a continued in- 
Cftafe of fertility in i^e produce of corn. 

THE EUD^ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Such has been the flufliiatioii of the money value, zbA 
prices of things, fince this Report was firft publiihed, that 
it became frequently doubtful what period (hould be taken 
for the rule ; and fome are ftated as formerly given, and 
fome as they ftand at prefent. One matter, relating to mo- 
ney, it may be proper juft to take notice rf. The tabic of 
the minifter's ftipends, page 65, was taken from the Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland. Several of the clergymen have 
£nce been fueing for augmentations. Some of thefe fuits 
being ftill in fufpenfe, we (hall only add, that the ftipends 
of each of the mimfters of Glafgow is advanced from 165 1, 
to 200 L 
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the common pradice. 



-, die manner it is gene* 
rally condudfccd, 

-, ibmetimes Qeceflaiy to 



79 
44 
6% 

1$ 



he executed pretty deep, 75 

, «arly, recoDmiended, 199 

Turnips, - • • . ^o 

Top^effingt recommended, 19^ 

V 
Valuatian «f the county, • 4c 

W 
Winds, fmm what diredions 

they blow, • • - J 

Water, - - - - 37 
Watenag,^ Jrrig^ri^n.) 
Weeding, - - • 7 J 

Wheat, manner of culture, dec. ^4. 
Woods, (fee PloHtations.) 
Waftes, in 'vtljtt degxiee is^row- 

able, - • - Kia, 1^5 
Weights, &c. • - - 
Weekly markctii, (fit Marietta 

^uteUj.J 



... .'\ 



